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For the first time in the history of 
the world the tidings of the death 
of a Bishop of Rome have been 
spread through both hemispheres 
within twenty-four hours of its 
occurrence. The Cardinal Patriarch 
of the Indies, the Cardinal Arch- 


bishop of New York, and the 
Primate of Hungary, fully in- 
formed within a few hours of the 
event, were each offered a fairer 
chance of being able to give their 
votes in Conclave than any non- 
Italian prelates ever had on any pre- 


ceding occasion. At the same 
time it must be observed that the 
instructions given to the Austrian 
Cardinals, to conform their con- 
duct to the traditions and to the 
requirements of the Church, with- 
out political after-thought, afford 
an indication that the event of the 
Conclave is one that is already 
regarded as having lost much of 
its former importance. The fore- 
cast expressed in the article in the 
January number of the University 
MacazineE,* to the effect that an 
attempt to surprise a vote, how- 
ever probable, would be defeated 
by the habitual caution of the 


Italian monsignori, has been re- 
markably verified. Telegraphic 
despatches even echo the very 
sound of the dreaded word 
‘‘Sontsm,” therein uttered, after 
having been so long unheard. 
Nor was there any want of a 
blundering violence in the attempt 
to support the utterly foolish pro- 
ject of an illegal adjournment of 
the Conclave to Malta ; a proposal 
ultimately supported by a compact 
minority of one. That any man 
should have imagined that it might 
tend to his own advancement to 
the tiara to reduce an assembly 
which, held according to law and 
to custom in the capital of Christen- 
dom, is august, however shorn of 
its former splendour, to the level 
of a meeting of a minor sectarian 
conference, is a fact that recalls 
the remark of Oxenstiern. The 
incident is a fresh proof of the 
folly of departing, without good 
reason, from prescriptions which 
are hoary with the experience of 
centuries. To bestow the purple 
on a man who had undergone the 
signal misfortune of changing his 
religion is but one of those depar- 


*“The Hand on Peter’s Keys,” p. 12. 
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tures from ancient polity of which 
the late Pontificate formed one 
vast series. In Italy, and most 
notably in Rome, the time and 
thought given to the ordinances of 
religion are such as Englishmen 
give to the duties of the militia or 
the yeomanry—something respect- 
able, or even necessary, to bestow, 
but forgotten the moment the exact 
duty is performed. The missionary 
spirit is unknown in such an at- 
mosphere as this. As the Dutch 
proverb has it, ‘‘ Hoe digter bij 
Rom, hoe slechter Christ.’ There 
is neither the sense of importance 
attaching to the truth of opinion 
which leads the holder to seek to 
propagate it, nor the half con- 
fessed doubt which seeks to 
extinguish its own echo by con- 
vincing some one else. ‘‘ What 
can he expect to get by it?” is 
the only sentiment roused by 
the news of a ‘“‘ conversion” any- 
where but on the border lands of 
Catholicism. Supposing it to occur, 
as the delicate tact of an Italian 
would point out, a modest self- 
effacement is the only conduct on 
the part of such an unfortunate that 
is consistent with decorum. And 
if, owing to some strange aber- 
ration in the Councils of the 
Church, the dignity of the purple 
were bestowed on a man of such 
unfortunate antecedents, the idea 
of his profaning that sacred rank 
by the vanity of a pamphleteer 
—a pamphleteer, too, who could 
not even keep within the category 
of the probable in his unscru- 
pulous advocacy—has something 
in it very shocking to the courtly 
Italian prelates. Whatever the 
Conclave may effect, it will not 
tend to the multiplication of 
converts. 
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The writer in a monthly journal 
has even stronger reasons for not 
assuming the character of a pro- 
phet than those which press on the 
writer in a weekly or a daily 
paper. For that imprévu qui 
arrive towours may occur even 
before the wet sheet is stitched 
into its cover. All, then, that can 
be safely said as to the Conclave 
of 1878 is that it bids fair, while 
preparations are being made for 
its closing, to revert to ancient 
tradition. If that promise be ful- 
filled, the lumen in calo who will 
issue from the opening gate will 
be an Italian Pope, advanced in 
years, no way connected with the 
policy of Pius the Ninth—as far 
as the word policy can be gravely 
applied to the events of his Ponti- 
ficate—either as a supporter or an 
opponent, and therefore, probably, 
one of the politict, rather than of 
the santi. In other words, a man 
with some scraps of common sense, 
some notion that the world is 
moving with a bewildering ra- 
pidity ; and some private convic- 
tions that the age of ecclesiastical 
miracles has passed.* If it be 
otherwise, the miracle of the crea- 
tion of a Pope more destructive to 
the Papacy and to the Church 
than Pius the Ninth himself, may 
yet be wrought before our eyes. 

But the gradual settling down 
into the waters of the political 
ocean of the venerable Ship of St. 
Peter fails to attract more than a 
passing glance, in the intervals of 
the rapidly succeeding thunder- 
peals of the tremendous storm in 
the East. To that immense ma- 
jority of Englishmen who are 
neither fanatics nor hypocrites, 
indeed, the association in any way 
of the name of religion with the 


*Since this was written, the choice has been made, the Conclave lasting a 
shorter time than was expected, and terminating by an election by adoration. The 
late Vice-Pope, Joachim Pecci, who now holds the title of Leo XIII., is represented 
as ascetic, moderate, cultured, energetic, dignified, and not far from threescore 


years and ten.—[Eb. ] 
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consistent duplicity, rapacity, and 
cruelty (or shall we with deference 
say, instead, astute diplomacy, 
expansive force, and restrictive 
rigour ?) of Russia has something 
in it that is inexpressibly odious. 
Still it must be remembered, as 
hinted in the before-cited article, 
that the intense vitality of Islam is 
not likely to be damped, but may 
indeed be the rather stimulated, 
should the Caliph be forced to re- 
turn towards the cradle of the faith 
of the Prophet. The connection be- 
tween the spiritual and the tem- 
poral swords, if dissolved, may or 
may not prove fatal to the wielders 
of either or of both. But the 
Caliph has but one sabre, one law, 
one faith. Thundering at the 
gates of Vienna, or gathering his 
tattered skirts around him at 
Broussa, or at Bagdad, the Sultan 
is still the only rallying point of his 
people. To Englishmen the chief 
interest of this view of the matter 
lies in the fact that their Queen 


: is, like the Czar, although not a 


Mohammedan monarch, yet the 
ruler of many Mohammedan sub- 
jects. And as bearing on the 
policy of the English Government, 
hampered as it has been by an 
unpatriotic and ill-judged agita- 
tion, during the past twelve months, 
this part of the religious question 
is of great importance. But if 
there be reason for reserve in 
speaking of such a gradual pro- 
cess as that of the decision of the 
Conclave, what is the case with 
regard to the complex elements of 
the Europeo-Asiatic struggle? The 
change from day to day is as com- 
plete as that of the figures of the 
kaleidoscope. Two reflections, 
which may not be without use, 
strike the observer who can look 
upon the struggle from a point a 
little removed from the dust and 
smoke. One is, how exactly the 
events of 1854 have been repro- 
duced, both in Russia, in England, 


and in Central Europe. The other 
is, the singular collapse of anony- 
mous journalism in England, in 
its frantic and undignified efforts 
to enforce on public attention the 
extreme views which four or five 
men, each blinded by his own 
passionate anxiety, have been 
allowed to issue under the veil of 
the editorial “we.” It is not 
conceivable that any man who had 
a reputation to lose, or even to 
make, could have signed those 
lucubratious which, varying from 
sheer purchased advocacy of the 
régime of the knout, to the wildest 
shrieks for unprepared war, have 
formed the staple of the ‘‘ leaders” 
of the daily journals, with here 
and there a rare exception. The 
utter want of rapport between the 
newspapers on one hand, and 
both the House of Commons and 
the public on the other, has been 
shewn in a startling manner. Not 
a hint as to the probable tone of 
the House of Commons was ven- 
tured on by any journal when the 
House met. And the awaking of 
the country to a sense of the 
gravity of its position, and to an 
appreciation of the unhappy effect 
produced by the small but noisy 
knot of men who have done so 
much to give confidence to Russia 
by bringing paralysis upon any 
national policy, has astonished the 
most far-seeing publicist as much 
as it has amazed the arch-agitator 
himself. Public men will throw 
away a very valuable lesson if the 
failure of the Press to perform 
more useful functions does not 
lead to the establishment of a non- 
political daily paper—or rather 
one free from party politics—some- 
thing on the plan of the New 
York Herald, in which any political 
articles shall bear the name of a 
writer who desires to win respect. 
With the fullest love for freedom, 
every one must confess that ina 
foreign policy which may be cal- 
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culated upon to fluctuate to the art- 
fully and artificially excited winds 
of foreign intriguers, there can be 
neither stability nor strength. A 
Government should be taken by 
surprise by no facts, real or fic- 
titious: its large policy should 
embrace them all, and be able to 
justify itself at any and every 
step. A most striking contrast to 
the unstatesmanlike feebleness of 
the anonymous Presshas been given 
by the wonderfully apt issue of a 
number of hitherto unpublished 
State Papers revealing the policy, 
not only of England, but also of 
France, Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria, which resulted in the Crimean 
War. Luminous with documents of 
the highest interest, pregnant with 
memories and auguries of changes 
of fortune more sudden and more 
strange than any recounted by 
Eschylus, deeply moving through 
the deep tender tone of that love 
for England and Englishmen which 
0 parents feel for worthy chil- 

en, thethird volume of the ‘‘ Life 
of the Prince Consort” stirs the 
blood like the sound of the trumpet. 
Were the crisis less cardinal, we 
might well betempted tolinger over 
the dramaticscenes painted in alan- 
guage more striking than that of 
poetry. ‘It made us both so 
sad,” are the words of the Queen 
herself, ‘‘ to see her drive away in 
a plain coach with miserable post- 
horses, and to think that this was 
the Queen of the French, and that 
six years ago her husband was 
surrounded by the same pomp and 
grandeur which three days hence 
would surround his successor. The 
contrast was painful in the ex- 
treme.” And this was penned at 
a moment when, by ‘the very 
irony of fate,” the splendid suite 
of apartments at Windsor Castle, 
which had been occupied by the 
Ozar Nicholas, and by the King of 
the French, Louis Philippe, was 
prepared for the reception of the 
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pemeeee then called the Emperor 
apoleon. Or when later a Sove- 
reign who traced her lineage to the 
Conqueror, and to the Saxon kings 
whom he dispossessed, entered 
Paris amid a ‘ triumph, for such it 
was,” of which the simple beauty of 
the language of the Royal diary 
gives but a faint impression ; when 
the reflection arose that no English 
i had set foot in Paris 
since Henry VI.; when the 
Empress shewed the Queen and 
the Prince Consort ‘‘ the room and 
bed (it had belonged to Napoleon) 
which had been prepared for us 
by poor Louis Philippe, when he 
expected us to visit Paris, and the 
sedan chair of Madame de Main- 
tenon, by the side of which, accord- 
ing to St. Simon, Louis XIV. used 
so often to walk””—how great is the 
dramatic power of the association! 
Above all, how are the great 
motives of the Greek drama re- 
called by the scene of which we 
have the rare advantage of posses- 
sing Her Majesty’s own account: 
the Queen’s torch-light visit to the 
tomb of Napoleon at the Invalides. 
‘‘ The coffin is not there yet, but in 
a small side Chapel de St. Jerome. 
Into this the Empress led me; and 
here I stood at the arm of 
Napoleon III., his nephew, before 
the coffin of England’s bitterest 
foe: I, the grand-daughter of 
that King who hated him most, and 
the most vigorously opposed him ; 
and his only nephew, who bears 
his name, being my nearest and 
dearest ally. The organ of the 
church was playing ‘God Save 
the Queen,’ all the time, and 
this solemn scene took place by 
torch-light, and during a thunder- 
storm. Strange and wonderful 
indeed.” 

Calm royal words—and calcu- 
lated to nerve the mind to a steady 
contemplation of that yet blacker 
storm which is gathering in the 
East. As to that, on the present 
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occasion, few words are best. The 
most instructive lessons, as to the 
course of events now hurrying on, 
are to be derived from the study 
of those of 1854. In that year the 
incredible weakness and tergiver- 
sation of the King of Prussia, and 
the factious conduct of the Quakers 
and other lovers of sham peace in 
England, were the chief determin- 
ants of a war that cost Russia half- 
a-million of men. In 1877, the 
selfish plans of the German Minis- 
ter, and the rancour of disestab- 
lished statesmen in England have 
had a result of which the cost has 
yet to be reckoned. The main 
difference is—the Prussian absten- 
tion in 1854 was actuated by a 
weak partiality for Russia, while 
that of 1877 has been actuated by 
a desire to see that unwieldy 
Colossus cripple and exhaust itself. 
Suave, mari magno_ turbantibus 
aequora ventis, 
E terri magnum alterius spectare 
laborem. 
In both cases Austria has let 


I dare not wait upon I would, 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage. 

In 1854, there was a perilous 
alliance, not with the French 
people, but with the temporary 
ruler of France, a man who was 
under the constraint to sacrifice 
every tie, every promise, and every 
hope, under stress of political 
weather, in the struggle to main- 
tain hisown borrowed and uneasy 
seat. In the present instance, we 
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are freed from such an embarrass- 
ing alliance. Yet again, as in 1854, 
is there profound truth in the 
weighty words: “If the Turk 
now retires into the background, 
and the impending war appears to 
you to be a war for an idea, the 
reason is simply this: that the 
motives which urge on the 
Emperor, in spite of the protest 
of all Europe, and at the risk of a 
war that may devastate the world, 
to persist in his demands, disclose 
a determination to realise a fixed 
idea ; and that the grand ulterior 
consequence of the war must be 
regarded as far more important 
than its original ostensible cause, 
which, in the beginning, appeared 
to be neither more nor less than the 
key of the back-door of a mos- 
que.” ‘‘Shakespeare’s words,” 
adds Her Majesty— 
Beware 
Of entrance toa quarrel ; but ara 
Bear it, that the opposed may 
ware of thee— 

have sunk deeply into every 
Englishman’s heart.” 

One lesson has been learned: 
that to lend huge sums of money 
on usury to an Oriental people, 
with the view of their becoming 
civilised, responsible, and strong 
through such assistance alone, is 
like over-feasting children; they 
are neither grateful nor the better 
for it. The ethnological element 
asserts its force to the last hour of 
national life. 





















































Tue general line of division which 
I drew between the subject-matter 
of my two lectures was this. The 
first narrated the facts of Shelley’s 
life and death, and dealt with his 
poems only in so far as they formed 
successive landmarks in his career, 
and were related to its other inci- 
dents. For the present lecture I 
held over anything in the nature 
of an estimate of the poems them- 
selves; and along with that such 
details concerning Shelley’s charac- 
ter, his person, and his opinions, 
as may assist us to form a right 
judgment of him, of his relation 
to his own and future generations, 
of his claims to our tribute of love 
and admiration. 

The poems of which I spoke in 
my first lecture were ‘‘Queen Mab,” 
‘¢ Alastor,” ‘‘The Revolt of Islam,” 
‘‘Rosalind and Helen,’”’ “ Julian 
and Maddalo,”’ ‘‘Prometheus Un- 
bound,” ‘‘The Cenci,” ‘‘The Witch 
of Atlas,”  ‘‘ Epipsychidion,” 
** Adonais,”’ “‘ Hellas,”’ and ‘‘ The 
Triumph of Life.” These are his 
principal poems; but there are 
still some others of considerable 
scale: ‘Peter Bell the Third,” 
“(Edipus Tyrannus or Swellfoot 
the Tyrant,” “The Masque of 
Anarchy,” ‘The Sensitive Plant,” 
the unfinished drama of ‘‘ Charles 
I.,” and the translations, espe- 
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cially those from Homer, Euri- 
pides, Calderon, and Githe. 
Here is indeed, along with all the 
lyrical work that he produced, a 
great amount of poetical writing 
for a young man who died in his 
thirtieth year to have achieved ; 
and this, if we regard merely the 
bulk apart from the quality. On 
the present occasion, I shall not 
dwell upon all these compositions 
individually, not even upon all of 
those that were cited in my pre- 
vious discourse. I shall confine 
myself to eight of the number :— 
‘“‘Queen Mab,”’ ‘ Alastor,” ‘The 
Revolt of Islam,” ‘Julian and 
Maddalo,” ‘‘Prometheus Un- 
bound,” ‘The Cenci,” ‘ Epi- 
psychidion,” and ‘‘The Triumph 
of Life.” 

But, if I cannot, in the short 
time at our disposal here, attempt 
to do anything like justice to the 
whole of that great series of works 
of poetical imagination, neither 
can I treat from various points of 
view, as they properly require to 
be treated, the eight selected com- 
positions. I can but say a few 
words regarding them, by way of 
indicating the main ideas on which 
they are based, and their mutual 
analogies. ‘Queen Mab,” the 
earliest of the number, was written 
at the period when Shelley was 
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more occupied with the notion of 
denouncing and reforming abuses, 
and of holding up a standard of 
abstract perfection, than with that 
of developing these conceptions in 
a dramatic or rightly poetical 
shape: he was then partly a 
didactic poet, using fanciful ima- 
gery very freely for illustrative 
and other purposes. Hence in 
‘Queen Mab” we find a great 
deal of damnatory eloquence 
lavished upon tyrants, religious 
superstition, war, commerce, and 
other bugbears of the juvenile 
enthusiast, contrasted with the 
most unbounded hopes of future 
perfection for the moral, and even 
for the natural, world. Shelley 
was at this time a Materialist and 
a Necessitarian; believing, how- 
ever, in the power of mind to 
rectify everything, if only the 
human intellect were set abso- 
lutely free, released from all 
coercive ideas in religion and in 
social regulation, The next poem, 
‘** Alastor,” shews forth how the 
solitariness of a great mind be- 
comes its own punishment: the 
youthful poet who is the hero of 
this composition craves for a splen- 
did ideal perfection, to be revealed 
in some beautiful soul and body 
responsive to his own—a craving 
not fated to be satisfied in this 
perishable world. ‘‘The Revolt 
of Islam” has more of a directly 
national or patriotic subject-matter. 
It is the poem of glorious emanci- 
pation and noble martyrdom ; of 
the equality of woman and man; 
of the struggle of a people against 
its tyrants, attaining for one splen- 
did moment an absolute success by 
perfect practice of the law of love 
and of self-devotion, but immedi- 
ately afterwards overwhelmed by 
the coalition of despotism, military 
slavery, and priestcraft; the 
patriots crushed down and slaugh- 
tered in tens of thousands, the land 
reeking with blood and ghastly 
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with famine, the great hero and 
heroine of the national up-rising, 
Laon and Cythna, burned at the 
stake, and everything hurled down 
the precipice of ruin. But it is 
here that the great-souled poet, 
the unconquerable devotee of all 
the divine in man, makes himself 
felt. He tells us that the loss of 
the sublime cause of human right 
is in truth its gain; the uttermost 
abasement of its champions is their 
triumph ; their death for a moment 
of time is their life for ever ; their 
torch quenched is their beacon 
relumed. Virtue and the Right— 
these are eternal-and predestined 
to rule ; Crime and Wrong blazon 
their own fall even in the act of 
apparent victory. The heroine of 
this poem, the beautiful and noble- 
minded Cythna, is a new creation 
of poetry, and a new, a specially 
modern, ideal of female character. 
She is the woman imbued with a 
great conception, and consecrating 
herself to great national objects ; 
loving and beloved indeed, like 
any the ‘most secluded of het 
sisters, those to whom their home 
and theit immediate social circle 
are the world wherein they move 
and have their being,—yet ani- 
mated by the largest enthusiasm, 
and risking, and at last losing, her 
life for the enfranchisement of her 
sex. She is imagined, in short, 
as the prophetess and the initiator 
of a change in that ‘ Subjection 
of Women” of which we have 
heard so much of late years. On 
this subject of Shelley’s Cythna, 
I might refer you to a very able 
article in the Westminster Review, 
written in 1870 by a lady of 
uncommon talent, Miss Mathilde 
Blind, who was the first to do full 
justice in print to the poet’s 
originality and force of treatment 
in this character. 

I shall venture to interrupt for 
a minute or two the course of 
this analysis of Shelley’s poems. 
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for the purpose of indicating 
the very singular and striking 
resemblance which the invented 
story of the “Revolt of Islam,” 
written in 1817, bears to some 
historical events of much more 
recent date in Persia. I refer to 
the career of the sect named the 
Babys, founded by a young man, 
a native of Shiraz—Mirza-Ali- 
Mohammed, who in 1843 was a 
student in a theological school. 
He was at first a rigid Mussul- 
man; but a comment which he 
wrote on the Koran was deemed 
audacious and heretical; and a 
subsequent book of his developes 
a system which may be termed 
pantheistic. Into the more mys- 
tical or cabalistic features of this 
faith I cannot enter; the social 
doctrines pertaining to it are the 
most to our purpose. The Bab 
(or Gate, as the prophet termed 
himself) was opposed to asceticism 
and ceremonial religion, and 
abridged the obligation of prayer 
toa minimum. He preached uni- 
versal brotherly affection, and no 
retaliation; the emancipation of 
women, and their full equalisation 
with men, beyond even what pre- 
vails in European countries; no 
polygamy, or at any rate not more 
than two wives, and his successors 
have reduced this to a single one. 
The Babys spread rapidly, became 
formidable to Government, took 
up arms (contrary, it is believed, 
to the wishes of their founder), 
and were particularly powerful 
towards the close of the year 1848, 
performing memorable feats of 
valour. Finally the Government 
conquered ; but the sect is still far 
from suppressed, and may per- 
haps at no distant date become 
again a terror to our jewelled 
guest of 1873, the Shah. As in 
the ‘‘ Revolt of Islam,” the prime 
leader of this great movement was 
put to death; and if he, Mirza- 
Ali-Mohammed, was the Laon of 
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the Babys, there was a Oythna 
tov, commonly named Gourret oul 
Ayn, or Solace of the Eyes, on 
account of her extraordinary 
beauty. Like Cythna, she exer- 
cised an almost magical influence 
over large masses of the popula- 
tion, and, being seized, she, like 
Cythna, was burned to death ; and 
about the same time horrid mas- 
sacres took place of adherents of 
the new faith, who suffered tor- 
ments and death with the most 
astonishing fortitude— 

Women and babes and men slaugh- 

tered confusedly. 

This is a digression—I hope 
not a wholly uninteresting one. 
We must now return to our brief 
account of Shelley’s poems. ‘“Ju- 
lian and Maddalo”’ was previously 
mentioned as introducing, under 
fictitious names, Shelley himself 
and Lord Byron. This work 
touches again on the question of 
man’s perfectibility; it is not, 
however, so remarkable on account 
of its leading conception as in 
virtue of its style. ‘ Julian 
and Maddalo”’ is, I think, about 
the highest standard that we 
possess of the poetical treatment 
of ordinary things—two gentle- 
men meeting, going about the 
Venetian lagoon in their gondola, 
conversing and discussing. This 
is not the poetry (such as Words- 
worth and some others give us) of 
humble life and homely or pic- 
turesque incident; but the beauti- 
fying, by poetic insight and 
aptitude, of what is already cul- 
tivated and refined, and thereby, 
be it noted, all the Jess readily 
available for the purposes of 
poetry. ‘Prometheus Unbound” 
is almost too great a work to be 
spoken of at all in this summary 
fashion. It represents the strug- 
gle of the Human Mind (for the 
Prometheus of Shelley is not, I 
apprehend, simply Man, but the 
Mind of Man), in its eternally 
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renewed endeavour, protest, and 
persistency, against all the evil 
that is done under the sun, and 
more particularly against the 
tyranny of ideas—against those 
perverted conceptions of natural 
and spiritual laws which the poet 
here embodies in the monarch of 
the skies, Jupiter. Prometheus 
endures ages of agony, according 
to the form of the Greek legend ; 
but he endures them unyielding, 
and finally even unvengeful in 
spirit; suffering has purged away 
from him the last traces of in- 
firmity and wrong. At length 
his seemingly interminable pangs 
come to an end: the Mind has 
conquered its tyrants—its one 
supreme tyrant—and Jupiter, 
summoned by the mysterious 
Demogorgon, or Eternity, to va- 
cate his awful throne, descends 
into the measureless abyss. This 
overthrow of Jupiter, and un- 
binding of Prometheus, is equiva- 
lent to the freeing of the human 
mind and the human race from 
whatever obstructs and perverts 
their operations, or, to use our 
poet’s own words, ‘‘ from guilt and 
pain,” though not 

From chance and death and muta- 

bility. 

Prometheus is re-united with his 
bride Asia—Mind with Nature, or 
perhaps we should rather say, with 
Beauty ; and the World of Man is 
renewed, and progresses from 
glory to glory. This is the most 
splendid expression which Shelley 
has given to his great dominant 
idea, the Perfectibility of Human 
Nature; that idea which we found 
to be expressed, not less clearly 
though so far less nobly, in his 
youthful work ‘Queen Mab,” 
and again, with direct personal 
emphasis, in “Julian and Mad- 
dalo.”” Even the tragedy of ‘‘ The 
Cenci’”’ (strange as it may seem to 
say so when we call to mind the 
utterly horrible train of historical 
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incidents upon which it is founded) 
is not unrelated to the same idea; 
for this drama is made endurable 
and majestic by exhibiting the 
superiority of the soul over cir- 
cumstance: the most atrocious 
outrage, the most tremendous 
crime, parricide, do not avail to 
transmute or degrade the character 
of Beatrice Cenci from its inborn 
purity and beauty. Of ‘ Epi- 
psychidion,” one of the most lovely 
and most intangible poems in any 
language, it is again extremely 
difficult to speak in a sentence or 
two. ‘‘Epipsychidion”? may be 
said to represent, in a general 
and most sublimated form, the 
spiritual experience of Shelley 
through the events of his life, and 
especially that love of the uni- 
versal which he evermore longed 
to realise and concentre in some 
love of the individual; embodying 
in some single form, some single 
woman, all that the soul and the 
heart can conceive of lovely and 
adorable. Thus there is a very 
close intrinsic relation between 
this poem and “ Alastor,’’ recently 
spoken of. ‘‘Epipsychidion”’ was 
addressed (as I said in my previous 
lecture) to the Countess Emilia 
Viviani, whom Shelley regarded, 
or chose for the purposes of his 
poem to regard, as the very ideal 
he had always been seeking. The 
poem is Shelley’s Canticle, his 
Song of Songs. ‘‘The Triumph 
of Life” is the only remaining 
composition upon which I shall 
dwell in this curt analysis. The 
title (imitated from certain titles 
adopted by Petrarch, such as ‘‘ The 
Triumph of Love,” or ‘‘of Death ”’) 
indicates very precisely the subject- 
matter of the work; but it is only 
after reflecting for a minute that 
we see in what precise sense those 
words, ‘‘The Triumphof Life,” are 
to be applied. It is by no means 
a triumphal but a deeply mournful 
subject which Shelley has pro- 
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posed to himself to treat in this 
poem ; the very core of the satiety 
and the dissatisfaction of human- 
kind. “Life,” in this title, is to 
be understood strictly as mundane 
life, the course of a man or a 
woman from the cradle to the 
grave; and the “triumph” of this 
life is the terrible and fatal as- 
cendency which it exercises over 
the human spirit and frame, 
changing the brightness and 
beauty of childhood and youth 
into the dimness and defacement 
of old age, converting love into 
malignancy, aspiration into dis- 
appointment, generosity into sel- 
tishness, a grand ambition into a 
sordid one. This poem, therefore, 
may once again be associated with 
that leading idea of Perfectibility 
which we have seen in the ‘‘ Queen 
Mab” and the “ Prometheus Un- 
bound;” only, whereas those works 
shew the Evil finally overcome by 
the Good, ‘‘ The Triumph of Life” 
(at least the existing portion of it) 
exhibits the nature and the potency 
of that Evil while yet it reigns 
subduing and unsubdued. Life, 
in this massive and mighty frag- 
ment, is represented as leading 
captive 


All but the sacred few who could not 
tame 


Their spirits to the conqueror, but, as 
soon 

As they had touched the world with 
living flame, 

Fled back like eagles to their native 
noon, 

Or those who put aside the diadem 

Of earthly thrones or gems. 


Of those ‘“‘sacred few” Shelley 
was himself indeed one: all too 
soon after penning these lines, 
and others that have ‘touched 
the world with living flame,” did 
he too “flee back to his native 
noon.” 

Along with these and his other 
poems of large scale, Shelley has 
left us a multitude of lyrics in 
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which it is difficult to say whether 
his own susceptibility to beauty, 
or his power of finding, for every 
most lovely or subtle conception or 
perception, the right kindling and 
far-reaching words, and the right 
enchantment of musical sound, is 
the more exquisite. Taken col- 
lectively, his lyrics are indeed 
quite as great an achievement as. 
his most elaborate poems. They 
shew lyrical intensity at its acme: 
the mode of seeing and presenting 
things lyrically—the mode of ex- 
pressing them in the most con- 
densed and gem-likeform, intrinsic, 
imaginative, and perfect. In trans- 
lation from other poets, he is also 
one of the highest of masters, 


free, bright, full of the es- 
sential truth of the matter, 
genuinely transfusing and re- 


originating. Nor should we omit 
to observe that he had, in his 
maturity, a hardly less sovereign 
command of prose than of verse— 
a like clear hold of its resources, a 
like living touch. His descriptive 
letters from Switzerland and from 
Italy—gently familiar, spacious 
and minute in pictorial expressive- 
ness—excel, 1 should suppose, 
everything else in the English 
language similar in subject: nor 
is there anywhere a larger, more 
penetrative, or more exalted dis- 
quisition on esthetics than his 
uncompleted ‘‘ Defence of Poetry.” 

As we are now speaking criti- 
cally, we should not entirely ignore 
certain defects in Shelley’s poetry : 
such as sentiment running into 
sentimentalism; ideal excess, te- 
nuity, and vagueness ; indifference 
in most cases to the actualities of 
life, and to a definite, spirit-stirring: 
exhibition of the passions; and 
want of firm, decisive narrative 
power. But these are points on 
which I have neither time nor 
inclination to enlarge. What we 
should now more particularly en- 
deavour to do is to obtain some. 
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notion of that which constitutes 
Shelley’s essential poetic quality 
and distinction. On this topic Imay 
first of all cite his own statement, 
contained in a letter to Godwin, 
written just after the completion 
of ‘‘The Revolt of Islam.” ‘In 
this” (he says) “have I long be- 
lieved that my power consists: in 
sympathy, and that part of the 
imagination which relates to sen- 
timent and contemplation. I am 
formed, if for anything not in 
common with the herd of man- 
kind, to apprehend minute and 
remote distinctions of feeling, 
whether relative to external nature 
or the living beings which sur- 
round us, and to communicate the 
conceptions which result from con- 
sidering either the moral or the 
material universe asa whole. Of 
course, I believe these faculties, 
which perhaps comprehend all that 
is sublime in man, to exist very 
imperfectly in my own mind.” 
Now this, one may safely say, is 
both a truer and a better account 
of the matter than any which a 
critic can supply; still, we are not 
bound to limit ourselves rigidly to 
Shelley’s own expressions. Where 
he speaks of himself as capable of 
‘considering either the moral or 
the material universe as a whole,” 
we follow him unreservedly, not 
to speak of other points; but he 
seems hardly to allow for, and 
certainly not to assert with suffi- 
cient force, the extraordinary 
daring of his mind, and its exalted 
elevation. He appears to reduce 
his faculty overmuch to that sort 
of contemplative, attentive observa- 
tion, lofty, no doubt, but not in- 
tellectually adventurous, which 
characterises rather such a poet as 
Wordsworth than such a poet as 
himself. It might perhaps be said 
that Imagination combined with 
Speculation, and both taking the 
form of Beauty, constitute the most 
essential distinction of Shelley’s 
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poetry. His imagination seized 
upon all conceptions, the most 
abstract or the most intense, and 
gave them shape by a use of words 
of wondrous flexibility and sub- 
tlety. His speculation was con- 
tinually at work, dictating and 
controlling the entire scope of his 
creations; for his mental activity 
was most keen, and concerned itself 
with large metaphysical or philo- 
sophic ideas, no less than with 
those which belong more directly 
to the poetic domain. Lastly, his 
sense of the Beautiful was fine to 
the uttermost degree, and invested 
with music and with poetic delight 
whatsoever he imaged forth or 
speculated. Mr. Browning, writing 
many years ago about Shelley, 
speaks of his poetry, with equal 
height and depth of language, as 
‘‘a sublime fragmentary essay 
towards a presentment of the 
correspondency of the universe to 
Deity, of the natural to the 
spiritual, and of the actual to the 
ideal.” 

Allow me to quote a few other 
scattered observations made by 
Shelley himself regarding his own 
faculties and doings as a poet. 
“Tf I understand myself,” (he 
says) ‘‘I have written neither for 
profit nor for fame. I have 
employed my poetical compositions 
and publications simply as the 
instruments of that sympathy 
between myself and others which 
the ardent and unbounded love I 
cherished for my kind incited me 
to acquire. The poet and 
the man are two different natures: 
though they exist together they 
may be unconscious of each other, 
and incapable of deciding on each 
other’s powers and efforts by any 
reflex act. The decision of the 
cause, whether or no I am a poet, 
is removed from the present time to 
the hour when our posterity shall 
assemble; but the court is a very 
severe one. The reviews. 
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of my ‘Cenci,’ on the whole, give 
me as much encouragement as a 
person of my habits of thinking 
is capable of receiving from such 
a source—which is inasmuch as 
they coincide with and confirm my 
own decisions. - I could 
be content either with the hell or 
the paradise of poetry; but the 
torments of its purgatory vex me, 
without exciting my powers suf- 
ficiently to put an end to the 
vexation. It offends me 
to see my name classed amon 
those who have no name. If 
cannot be something better, I had 
rather be nothing. My motive was 
never the infirm desire of fame; 
and, if I should continue an 
author, I feel that I should desire 
it. This cup is justly given to one 
only of an age” [he alludes 
here to Lord Byron|]—‘“in- 
deed, participation would make it 
worthless; and unfortunate they 
who seek it and find it not.” 

No poet, I think, ever felt more 
pay than Shelley the 

eauties and splendours of external 
nature. He brought to the con- 
templation of nature a_ spirit 
steeped in ideality. Hence ensued 
a double process. To the objects 
of which his senses were cognisant 
he lent from his own mind an 
added halo: and they in return 
stimulated his thoughts, and gave 
rise to a continual flow of images 
and imaginations. The interpene- 
tration was mutual and incessant. 
If we compare the sense of nature 
in Shelley and in Byron, we may 
say that the former finds ideal 
suggestiveness in every scene, and 
in all its constituent parts ; while 
the latter, with a much less acute 
feeling for beauty, and less study 
of individual appearances, has his 
own large ane of the 
phenomena of nature as typical 
of, or related to, the emotions. We 
might, again, take two other poets 
for comparison on the same 
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grounds; and may regard Words- 
worth as laying to heart the 
meaning of nature and reading her 
lessons; Keats as luxuriating in 
her fascinations, her form and 
colour, her space and freshness. 
Of all these four great poets, 
Shelley is, I think, the one who 
most perfectly responds to nature. 
It is he alone who (to use a 
common expression) ‘ gives as 
good as he gets;”’ who matches 
the external with the internal, 
matter with mind, in co-equal 
unison. I do not mean that he 
— nature more accurately, 
ut that he more thoroughly gifts 
her with spirit, and amalgamates 
the two. 

It should be added that what- 
ever Shelley contemplated took 
the colour of his emotions, as well 
as of his richly varied and ever 
mobile thought. His emotions 
were indeed of the most intense 
keenness ; frequently even tending 
to, and sometimes reaching, the 
morbid. He was tremblingly sen- 
sitive, and felt for others and for 
himself with a poignant subtlety 
such as men of ordinary fibre can 
barely conceive. His temperament 
was as an JZolian harp, which an 
breeze could srender vocal, a 
which every gust swayed and 
swept with resistless stress. 

The general result is a singular 
degree of originality in his poetical 
work. This we scarcely appreciate 
at the present day, because poetry 
has come down to us plus Shelley: 
he added something to what he 
found, and has modified the sum 
total for his successors and for 
poetic readers. But, if we think 
over a few of his performances, 
we shall soon see how unlike they 
are to anything done by his pre- 
decessors; except that we must no 
doubt allow for a very ng 
influence of the Greek poetica 
literature upon his own work—now 
as a pervading undertone, anon as 
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furnishing the original upon which 
particular poems of his are directly 
modelled—in especial the ‘‘ Pro- 
metheus Unbound,” “ Adonais,” 
and “Hellas.” Even after ad- 
mitting this to the full, ‘ Pro- 
metheus Unbound” remains one 
of the most original, as of the 
most elevated, poems in any 
language: and we may run 
through the list of ‘‘ Alastor,” 
“The Revolt of Islam,” “ Julian 
and Maddalo,” ‘The Witch of 
Atlas,’ ‘ Epipsychidion ”—not to 
speak of some other poems of 
smaller scale—without finding a 
single precedent work to which 
they present any strong re- 
semblance, whether of general 
conception, or of the vitalising 

etic touch. Moreover, though 

helley is always unfailingly him- 

self, there is a very wide range of 
variety in the works just cited, 
and in others of his fashioning,— 
‘‘The Cenci,” ‘The Masque of 
Anarchy,” ‘The Triumph of 
Life,” and the bantering or 
grotesque outpourings, ‘‘ Peter 
Bell the Third” and ‘‘Cdipus 
Tyrannus;” not to mention the 
multitude of his unapproachable 
lyrics, and his unmatched transla- 
tions from Grecian, German, and 
Spanish poets. 

I will sum up what I can 
express about Shelley’s writings 
by saying that he ns into 
poetry, to an unexampled degree, 
modern ideas—or perhaps we 
should rather call them the ideas 
of the future—uniting them with 
a marvellous potency to the forms 
of beauty in great past literature 
and in nature. He thus combined 
the New, the Old, and the Per- 

tual; and he made of all an 
ideal whole. I will not call it a 

erfect whole: it is almost too 
ne to be perfect. 

But I must now leave Shelley’s 

ms, and say something about 
is character, which was in many 
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respects not less beautiful than his 
writings. 

It has been my privilege within 
the last few years—a privilege 
not accorded to many people of 
late—to see a good deal of Captain 
Trelawny, the friend of Shelley 
in the closing year of the poet’s 
life. I have also had some con- 
versation with Mrs. Hogg, the 
lady who, being at that time 
married to Lieutenant Williams, 
was almost in the daily habit of 
seeing Shelley and his wife in 1821 
and 1822, and of whom he spoke 
as realising the lovely conception 
which he had previously imper- 
sonated in the lady of ‘The 
Sensitive Plant ;’’ and in Florence 
in 1873 I made the acquaintance 
of the now aged Miss Clairmont, 
the adoptive half-sister of Mary 
Shelley, and the almost constant 
companion of her and of the poet 
from the summer of 1814 onwards. 
As regards Captain Trelawny, 
I think that the perfect affection 
and admiration which he still 
entertains for the great poet, un- 
dimmed by age and the long inter- 
val of years, full of tenderness. 
and of freshness, form about the 
highest testimony which anyone 
at the present day could obtain to 
the fineness of Shelley’s character. 
Some of you may know his book, 
published in 1858, ‘‘ Recollections. 
of the Last Days of Shelley and 
Byron ;”’ a most interesting record 
—indeed, a priceless one, so far 
as Shelley is concerned. I am 
glad to say that it will be very 
soon re-issued, with many ad- 
ditional details. Trelawny must 
have been about twenty-eight 
years of age when at the 
opening of 1822 he made the 
acquaintance of Shelley in Pisa, 
and he is now considerably turned 
of eighty. He had lived a roving, 
semi-barbaric sea life, replete with 
peril and adventure, and not 
rigidly heedful of legal restrictions, 
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as indicated in his own powerful 
romance named ‘‘ The Adventures 
of a Younger Son;” and he is at 
this time, on the whole, in his 
grand and scarred but unyielding 
old age, the most remarkable 
example that I know of strength 
of body, strength of mind, and 
strength of character, united. He 
would, therefore, be the very last 
person to admire Shelley from a 
simply sentimental point of view; 
no mere gush of verse or of 
emotion would have overcome him. 
This iron-natured veteran has 
talked to me by the hour together 
about Shelley—about his utter 
fearlessness, his total unselfishness, 
his energy, gentleness, and purity, 
his irresistibly attaching qualities. 
J was particularly struck with an 
expression which he once used to 
me. ‘In the mouth of Nelson,” 
said the old seaman, ‘‘those words 
—‘ Madam, I never saw fear,’— 
were after all only a phrase; 
Shelley might have used the same 
words, and in his mouth they 
would have been literally true.” 
This character of fearlessness, 
then, is one of the prime distin- 
guishing traits in Shelley, whether 
as regards his temperament and 
conduct, or his mind; in opinion 
and in execution alike he went 
swift and straight to the mark— 
no compromise and no swerv- 
ing. He himself once said 
to Trelawny: ‘I always go on 
until I am stopped, and I never am 
stopped.” This, of itself, would 
be nothing astonishing, for there 
are many men, more or less 
able, of this downright, absolute 
character; what is noticeable 
is its combination, in Shelley, 
with that extreme and even ex- 
cessive sensitiveness—a tremulous, 
shrinking, girlish susceptibility 
—which we have already observed 
in his writings, and which 
was fully as conspicuous in his 
nature and demeanour. And I 
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may here add that, if lifelong 
calumny and insult can embitter 
the heart, and if continuous pub- 
lic neglect of the writings of a 
man of the loftiest poetic genius 
can trouble his _ serenity—al- 
though, in fact, Shelley was nerved 
to meet all these vexations un- 
flinchingly—his sensitiveness was 
more than amply kept in exerc se. 
So far as his feelings went, and 
his endeavours too, Shelley had, 
no doubt, something of the temper 
of a reformer; but a reformer 
needs too much toughness, too 
much willingness to attain great 
ends by rough and ready means, 
if no others will serve, and to be 
content at last with some modi- 
cum of practical success, however 
distant from the first-imagined 
goal. Shelley, therefore, with 
something of the temper of a re- 
former, had much more that of 
a martyr—of the man who enter- 
tains and promulgates deep 
convictions, and will take no denial 
of them, and holds all the 
faster to them the more affliction 
and obloquy they bring upon him, 
and who is fully prepared to live 
by, and if needful, die for them, 
undisguised and unabated. But 
after all the martyr is none the 
less a reformer too; the martyr 
in his own generation, who holds 
up a great idea and sets hjs life at 
nought for it, becomes the re- 
former at a later day. His works 
live after him, his _ influence 
broadens and deepens, and his 
example animates ; -and the cause 
for which he had sacrificed him- 
self is all the nearer to its triumph. 

The great defect of Shelley’s 
character was, I think, presump- 
tion; though even this serious 
blemish was partly attributable to 
his unselfish enthusiasm for cer- 
tain ideas. He had no respect for 
anything that he foundestablished, 
as such, nor for external authority 
of whatever kind—parental con- 
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trol, scholastic guidance, or that 
shadowy yet very real something, 
‘the wisdom of our ancestors.” 
‘Of all things, what he most ab- 
horred and denounced was ‘ cus- 
tom;” the unreasoning, unloving, 
sheepish- habit, ‘‘ follow your 
leader;”’ the conformity to what is 
found existing, simply because it 
does exist. ‘‘ Obedience” (he 
says in an unpublished letter), 
‘‘ were society as I could wish it, 
is a word which ought to be with- 
out meaning.” And, in another 
letter of the same series, ‘I 
would take my own opinion, par- 
ticularly when it springs from my 
own reasonings and feelings, be- 
fore that of any man.” Both of 
these rather decided utterances 
belong to the twentieth year of 
his age. 

He could, indeed, take admoni- 
tion submissively—he did so from 
Godwin, even before he had made 
the personal acquaintance of that 
bold theoriser; but he would only 
concede or obey when he chose to 
do so, and would neither accept 
dictation from others, nor postpone, 
in deference to others, the acting 
out of any notion or project of his 
own. We see this in his printing 
the audacious pamphlet which led 
to his expulsion from Oxford; in 
his marrying Harriet Westbrook 
when he wasonly nineteen years of 
age, without in any way consulting 
his parents ; in his afterwards leav- 
ing Harriet when he had fallen in 
love with Mary Godwin; and in 
many of the minor incidents of 
his life. We should always re- 
member, however, that that life was 
a very short one—he died before 
he was quite thirty years of age. 
We have therefore only the career 
of a young man tocontemplate ; and 
as presumption, precipitation, self- 
will, are among the most prominent 
defects of youth, the proportion 
which they occupy in Shelley’s 
life is excessive.. Had he lived 
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even to middle age, this proportion 
would no doubt have diminished, 
and an overweening youth might 
have served as the background 
and partly the foil to a self- 
possessed maturity. This blemish 
in Shelley’s character was very 
clearly and neatly hit off by 
Godwin, in one of the letters 
which he sent to dissuade the poet 
from persisting in his Irish ex- 
pedition for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion and Repeal of the Union. 
‘* As far as I can yet penetrate into 
your character,” wrote Godwin, 
“‘T conceive it to exhibit an extra- 
ordinary assemblage of lovely 
qualities, not without considerable 
defects. The defects do and always 
have arisen chiefly from this 
source—that you are still very 
young, and that, in certain essential 
respects, you do not sufficiently 
perceive that you are so.” 

Another fault in Shelley’s life, 
but one which had perhaps less 
to do with the basis of his 
character, was his inconstancy 
in love. Though we may con- 
sent to make various allow- 
ances, abstract and practical, for 
his conduct in leaving Harriet 
and connecting himself with Mary, 
we cannot vindicate it; nor is this 
the only instance in which his 
affections were variable, although 
he appears to have been especially 
free from any irregular impulses 
of mere passion apart from refined 
sentiment. In fact, in love as in 
speculation, he was full of the 
most ideal aspirations, scarcely 
capable of finding an actual object 
to match with them ; this was the 
very cause of his partial in- 
constancy. His own case was not 
unlike that of a lady of his 
acquaintance, of whom he wrote, 
with nice insight into character, 
that ‘it was hardly possible for a 
person of the extreme subtlety and 
delicacy of her understanding and 
affections to be quite sincere and 
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constant.’”” To Mary he seems to 
have been undeviatingly true in 
all practical respects: the lesson 
which the melancholy fate of 
Harriet suggested had, I have 
reason to believe, been deeply laid 
to heart by him. 

Abstemious, living chiefly on 
bread and water, with a few fruits 
and vegetables, for he hardly ever 
drank any fermented liquor and 
seldom ate animal food, studious 
and retired, indulging in no expen- 
sive luxuries, and wholly averse 
from the ordinary train of social 
amusements and distractions, Shel- 
ley was nobly conspicuous for 
generosity, and for unwearied 
personal beneficence. For this 
sortof self-denialand self-devotion, 
he was equally, and I might say 
perfectly, admirable. He was not 
simply one of those closet philan- 
thropists whose sympathy with 
the poor and needy, the sick and 
suffering, finds vent in written 
and printed words, which may 
redound quite as much to the 
public credit of the writer him- 
self as to the practical advan- 
tage of his clients. Out of his 
moderate income, he made an 
allowance of £100 a year for a 
time to his friend Mr. Peacock; 
he presented £1400 in one sum to 
his other cherished friend, Leigh 
Hunt, besides minor amounts at 
various dates ; he produced large 
sums, I believe about £6000 in 
all, to pay off Godwin’s debts ; he 
proffered £100 down to further a 
project which he had at heart in 
1817 for the public good, and 
which he embodied in a printed 
‘Proposal for putting Reform to 
the Vote throughout the Country;”’ 
he started in 1819 a plan for con- 
structing a steamer, which would 
have been the very first to navi- 
gate the Gulf of Lyons,—he him- 
self finding the money, of course a 
considerable amount, and leaving 
all the prospective profits to his 
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friend and coadjutor, a youthful 
engineer. I need not cite other 
instances of liberality; the fore- 
going are but a few out of many. 
Then, as to his personal exertions, 
he walked a London hospital with 
the view of acquiring sufficient 
medical knowledge for attending 
the poor in his own vicinity ; when 
settled in 1817 at Great Marlow, in 
Buckinghamshire, he did all he 
could to relieve the distress of the 
local lacemakers and others, visit- 
ing their cottages reckless of the 
danger of infection, and thus 
catching a bad attack of ophthal- 
mia; he would literally ‘“ give the 
shoes off his feet” to some foot- 
sore wayfarer, and re-enter his 
own home shoeless; and at the 
very close of his life, when he was 
temporarily settled in his out- 
iandish Casa Magni on the Gulf of 
Spezia, he would still go about 
nursing and succouring the sick. 
The greatest literary contem- 
poraries of Shelley in this country 
were Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Scott, Byron, and Keats: I speak 
only of writers of the poetic or 
inventive order. It appears to me 
that, notwithstanding certain 
aberrations in his conduct from 
the strict line of right and of 
reason, we find in Shelley more 
that we can at once love and ap- 
prove than in any one of these 
five preéminent men. Wordsworth 
was rational and high-minded, 
but not sympathetic; he does not 
engage our affection, nor even 
command our interest, in any 
great degree. Coleridge lacked 
vigour of character, and a strong 
purpose in life; not to dwell 
invidiously upon any positively 
censurable detail in his conduct. 
Scott, full of force and energy, 
upright and honourable, delighting 
in the delights of a manly and 
social life, generous and free from 
ie. was nevertheless common- 
place in his leading aims; no 
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splendid ambition, no glorious 
unreason, no world-embracing as- 
pirations, diverted his gaze from 
practical successes—large enough 
in a lifetime, small indeed from 
the retrospect of the grave. Byron, 
with his magnificent powers and 
undying achievements, capable, 
too, of a heroic act such as his 
joining the expedition for the 
expulsion of the Turks from Greece, 
was not a man to be esteemed 
when we apply the moral test ; nor 
were even the lovable elements in 
his character at all comparable to 
those which made Shelley the idol 
of all who associated closely with 
him. Finally, of Keats, dying as 
he did when only twenty-five years 
old, we can say little personally. 
He may have had the finest 
qualities, as he certainly possessed 
the richest poetic endowments ; 
but not much can be asserted 
about him beyond his enthusiasm 
for beauty in nature and in art, 
and the ardour of the amorous 
passion which had seized him 
shortly before disease made him 
wretched, and death came to his 
relief. 

I must next say a few words re- 
garding Shelley’s personal appear- 
ance, and his opinions. There is 
no good portrait of him extant— 
none which satisfies those who 
knew him, or which commends 
itself to the eyeof anartist. His 
face, however, is well known from 
portraits, such as they are, and it 
must have been a singularly beau- 
tiful one, in point of delicacy and 
spirituality ; in truth, too delicate 
and too spiritual for perfect mas- 
culine form. He also preserved 
to the last, under ordinary con- 
ditions, a juvenile, almost boyish 
aspect; although grey streaks had, 
from a very early period, come 
amid his rich, abundant, wavy 
brown hair. This was always 
characteristic of Shelley. If at 
the age of twenty-nine he looked 


twenty, at the age of nineteen he 
looked as much like fifteen; and 
when, at that age, he was 
figuring as a political agitator and 
national regenerator in Dublin, 
his ingenious Irish man-servant, 
Dan, gave out, unbidden, that 
Shelley really was only fifteen 
years old—knowing the impressi- 
ble natures and vivid fantasies of 
his countrymen. The poet was 
strong, active, and tall (nearly 
5 feet 11), yet slight, narrow- 
chested, and with a kind of stoop 
in the shoulders. The eyes were 
the most remarkable of his fea- 
tures, prominent, dark-blue, very 
open and fixed: ‘‘Shelley’s great 
stag-eyes” is the expressive 
phrase that I have heard used by 
Trelawny, who speaks of how 
those eyes would seem to fix him 
from a long distance off as he 
passed along the Lungarno, or 
riverside thoroughfare of Pisa. 
His voice was less pleasant than 
his looks, being frequently strained 
and high pitched. Yet it was 
capable of much expressive modu- 
lation ; and in_ conversational 
eloquence Shelley was highly 
remarkable. His gestures were 
abrupt, but often graceful. He 
was in the fullest sense of the 
term a finished gentleman, and 
ladies regarded him as particularly 
fascinating. An ixtense delight 
in heat, whether of sunshine or of 
firelight, remained one of his life- 
long peculiarities. 

There is one account of Shelley’s 
appearance and manner which has 
been very frequently quoted; but 
it is so highly characteristic that I 
must reintroduce it here. I mean 
the narrative which Trelawny has 
given of his first meeting with the 
poet in Pisa. ‘The Williamses,”’ 
he says, “received me in their 
earnest cordial manner. We had 
a great deal to communicate to 
each other, and were in loud and 
animated conversation when I was 
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rather put out by observing in the 
passage near the open door, oppo- 
site to where I sat, a pair of glit- 
tering eyes steadily fixed on mine; 
it was too dark to make out whom 
they belonged to. With the 
acuteness of a woman, Mrs. 
Williams’s eyes followed the direc- 
tion of mine, and, going to the 
doorway, she laughingly said, 
‘‘Come in, Shelley, it’s only our 
friend Tre just arrived.” Swiftly 
gliding in, blushing like a girl, a 
tall thin stripling held out both 
his hands; and, although I could 
hardly believe—as I locked at his 
flushed, feminine, and artless face 
—that it could be the poet, I re- 
turned his warm pressure. After 
the ordinary greetings and courte- 
sies, he sat down and listened. I 
was silent from astonishment. 
Was it possible this mild-looking, 
beardless boy could be _ the 
veritable monster at war with all 
the world ? excommunicated by the 


Fathers of the Church, deprived 
of his civil rights by the fiat of a 
grim Lord Chancellor, discarded 
by every member of his family, 
and denounced by the rival sages 
of our literature as the founder of 


a Satanic school? I could not 
believe it; it must bea hoax. He 
was habited like a boy, in a black 
jacket and trowsers which he 
seemed to have outgrown; or his 
tailor, as is the custom, had most 
shamefully stinted him in his 
‘sizings.’ Mrs. Williams saw 
my embarrassment, and, to relieve 
me, asked Shelley what book he 
had in his hand. ‘Calderon’s 
‘Magico Prodigioso.’ I am trans- 
lating some passages in it.’ ‘Oh, 
read it tous!’ Shoved off from 
the shore of commonplace incidents 
that could not interest him, and 
fairly launched on a theme that 
did, he instantly became oblivious 
of everything but the book in his 
hand. The masterly manner in 
which he analysed the genius of 
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the author, his lucid interpretation 
of the story, and the ease with 
which he translated into our 
language the most subtle and 
imaginative passages of the 
Spanish poet, were marvellous, as 
was his command of the two 
languages. After this touch of his 
quality, I no longer doubted his 
identity. A dead silence ensued. 
Looking up, I asked, ‘ Where is 
he?’ Mrs. Williams said, ‘ Who? 
Shelley? Oh, he comes and goes 
like a spirit, no one knows when 
or where.’ Presently he _ re- 
appeared with Mrs. Shelley.” I 
should like to quote something 
also from Mr. Jefferson Hogg. He 
is, in his way, as graphic as 
Trelawny, but much more dis- 
cursive and less condensed; less 
reasonable also, and addicted to 
constant raillery which is seldom 
without a spice—often a very large 
spice—of exaggeration. Yet I am 
convinced he has touched off 
Shelley to the life in many respects; 
banteringly, but acutely, and 
affectionately too. Indeed, Tre- 
lawny told me that, having first 
read Hogg’s book only quite 
lately, after I had made his own 
personal acquaintance in 1869, he 
recognised beyond dispute, in the 
extremely youthful Shelley de- 
picted by Hogg, the very same 
man whom, at the close of his brief 
career, he himself had known and 
loved in Italy. From Hogg I will 
not borrow any description of 
Shelley’s personal appearance; but 
may refer to his laughable obser- 
vations on the way in which the . 
impulsive young genius, con- 
tinually flitting about various parts 
of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and after- 
wards of the Continent, with no 
very cogent motive for so doing, 
would incessantly profess that he 
had settled down “for ever” at 
each of his transient halting-places. 
Or again—in our author’s own 
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words: ‘‘ To be always in a hurry 
was Bysshe’s grand and first rule 
of conduct. His second canon of 
practical wisdom—and this he 
esteemed hardly less important 
than the former—was to make a 
mystery of everything, to treat as 
a profound secret matters mani- 
fest, patent, and fully known to 
everybody. A lively fancy, which 
imagined difficulties and created 
obstacles where none existed, was 
the true cause of a course of 
dealing that was troublesome and 
injurious to himself and to all 
connected with him.” 

And now, very briefly, as to 
Shelley’s opinions. Mr. Hogg, 
whocontinued to see him up to 1817 
or thereabouts, when the poet was 
twenty-five years of age, but who 
never set eyes on him afterwards, 
and from whom I have just cited 
the two chief rules of conduct with 
which he credits his friend, has 
recorded likewise his two chief 
standards of opinion. ‘I knew 
Shelley,” he says, ‘more in- 
timately than any man, but I 
never could discern in him more 
than two fixed principles. The 
first was a strong, irrepressible love 
of liberty; of liberty in the ab- 
stract, and somewhat after the 
pattern of the ancient republics, 
without reference to the English 
Constitution, respecting which he 
knew little and cared nothing, 
heeding it not at all. The second 
was an equally ardent love of 
toleration of all opinions, but more 
especially of religious opinions— 
of toleration, complete, entire, 
universal, unlimited: as a deduc- 
tion and corollary from which 
latter principle he felt an intense 
abhorrence of persecution of every 
kind, public or private.” Such is 
Ilogg’s comprehensive account of 
Shelley’s principles: personal and 
political Liberty, religious and 
absolute Toleration. And no doubt 
these are two of the ideas which 
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one traces throughout the poet’s 
writings, dominant and intense; 
his mental horizon expands, the 
inferences and deductions of his 
reason waver and shift from time 
to time, but these great principles 
remain intact. There is, however, 
a broader and loftier conception 
than bare liberty or simple tolera- 
tion, to which Shelley paid earnest, 
passionate, lifelong homage: it 
is that which he has expressed 
under the name “Intellectual 
Beauty.” Among the earliest 
poems of his manhood is one 
entitled ‘‘Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty ;”’ a very fine poem, and a 
singularly noble one, and of no 
slight importance in its directly 
biographic character. Mind, soul, 
or spirit, the power w hereby we 
are cognisant of ourselves and of 
the universe—mind limitless and 
supreme—this it was which ruled 
the depths of his being as the moon 
rules the tides; mind which is a 
law to itself, and which can only 
find its full scope and fruition 
when that law of its own being is 
perfected not into truth alone but 
into beauty. ‘‘ Man,” he writes 
in this hymn, 


Man were immortal and omnipotent, 

Didst thou, unknown and awful as 
thou art, 

Keep with thy glorious train firm 
state within his heart. 


And he speaks of himself—no 
doubt with substantial truth—as 
having in boyhood received, as it 
were, a sudden revealing, an over- 
shadowing of this spirit of Intel- 
lectual Beauty :— 


I vowed that I would dedicate my 
powers 

To thee and thine: 
my vow ? 

With beating heart and streaming 
eyes, even now 

I call the phantoms of a thousand hours 

Each from his voiceless grave. . . 

They know that never joy illumed 
my brow, 


have I not kept 
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Unlinked with hope that thou 
wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery. 


Or I might quote from his first 

serious poetic effort, ‘‘ Queen 

Mab ”:— 

Throughout this varied and eternal 
world, 

Soul is the only element, the block 

That for uncounted ages has remained. 

The moveless pillar of a mountain’s 
weight 

Is active living spirit. Every grain 

Is sentient both in unity and part, 

And the minutest atom comprehends 

A world of loves and hatreds. 


But to return to the two prac- 
tical regulative principles—Liberty 
and Toleration. Shelley, for his 
own part, asserted this liberty, 
and made demands upon this tole- 
ration, to the uttermost. I have 
said that in early youth he was a 
Materialist ; but afterwards he was 
certainly much more an Imma- 
terialist, adhermg, yet not with 
rigid conformity, to the philosophy 
of Berkeley, or veering between 
him and Spinosa. One of his 
fragmentary essays, named ‘On 
Life,’’—written no one knows at 
what precise date—contains the 
following passage:—‘‘I am one 
of those who are unable to refuse 
my assent to the conclusions of 
those philosophers who assert that 
nothing exists but as it is perceived. 
Materialism is a seducing system 
to young and superficial minds. 
It allows its disciples to talk, and 
dispenses them from thinking. 
But I was discontented with such 
a view of things as it afforded. 
Man is a being of high aspirations, 
looking both before and after, 
whose thoughts wander through 
eternity, disclaiming alliance with 
transience and decay, incapable of 
imagining to himself annihilation, 
existing but in the future and the 
past—being, not what he is, but 
what he has been and shall be. 
Whatever may be his true and 
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final destination, there is a spirit 
within him at enmity with nothing- 
ness and dissolution. This is the 
character of all life and being. 
Each is at once the centre and the 
circumference ; the point to which 
all things are referred, and the 
line in which all things are con- 
tained. Such contemplations as 
these Materialism, and the popular 
philosophy of mind and matter, 
alike forbid; they are only consis- 
tent with the intellectual system.” 

But Shelley could never, either 
to his own mind or to others, be 
rigid and pragmatic on these vast 
topics of speculation. The mys- 
teries of the universe, the mysteries 
of the origin of things and of 
mind, he found unfathomable, 
and reluctantly acquiesced in so 
finding and leaving them. He 
always continued opposed, not 
only to religious intolerance, but 
to religious dogma and prescription 
of all kinds; but to call him 
simply an atheist in his maturer 
years would be certainly a crude 
and partly a misleading term. He 
became, perhaps, rather pantheist 
than atheist. He believed pas- 
sionately in good; he hungered 
and thirsted to make the law of 
love the law of his own life, and 
of mankind. In immortality also 
he had a certain real and even 
fervid belief, but it was not a 
belief resting upon argument or 
susceptible of demonstration ; to 
him it was a vast and intense but 
undefined and insecure presump- 
tion, arising out of the nature, 
and especially out of the desires, 
of the human spirit. His political 
foresight and sagacity were really 
considerable ; and I might say the 
same of his political moderation, 
although, as regards ultimate as- 
pirations, no one ever had a more 
vivid enthusiasm or more limitless 
conceptions. In intellectual matters 
generally, we should remember 
that Shelley was the heir—it might 
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be said the orphaned heir—of the 
French Revolution. His mind 
was just beginning to expand 
when the. glorious longings and 
insatiable efforts of the Revolution 
were visibly exhausted and cowed 
down, and, in England especially, 
were objects of the most deadly 
general abhorrence. But Shelley’s 
spirit ignited in the divine fire hid 
under sullenly deceptive yet still 
terrible ashes ; and he, of all poets, 
is the one who has most trans- 
mitted that devouring flame, 
— into splendour of radiant 

eat and light, to succeeding 
ages. 

This gives us to some extent 
Shelley’s position in poetical and 
in European literature. But I am 
fain to glance onward yet a little, 
and endeavour to express to my 
own mind and to yours his personal 
integral station in the Pantheon 
of our race. In this his character 
counts for something—his poetry 
for much more: the two together 
make up the indivisible unit. I 
think that our debt to Shelley— 
the debt that we of the later nine- 
teenth century owe, and that our 
descendants for an indefinite series 
of years will continue owing—is 
much greater than can be assessed 
even by recounting and dilating 
on the transcendent splendours of 
his poetry. It is a limitless debt. 
We men of the modern years 
needed some writer of the imagina- 
tive or poetic order whom we 
could regard as an Ideal; one 
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whom our minds would naturally 
invest with something of that 
abstract beauty, that perfected 
exaltation of type, that we find in 
antique art. Shelley responds to 
this demand. He is as truly an 
ideal type in modern poetic intel- 
lect as the Apollo Belvedere in 
ancient godhood, or Dante in 
Catholic Medisevalism. His person 
and youth, his adventures and 
misfortunes, his character, his 
intellect, his speculations and 
aspirations,—above all, his poetry 
—invite and compel a certain en- 
thusiastic homage which we could 
not in equal measure bestow upon 
any other poet of the recent ages. 
Byron and Géthe come nearest 
to asserting a rival claim; each of 
these mighty spirits is indeed in 
his way a type not less absolute 
than Shelley. But they supply 
types of a different kind: Byron, 
the tameless personal pride of 
genius; Githe, the personal lord- 
ship of mind over all its sur- 
roundings, embracing them all, 
regarding and disregarding them 
all. Neither has the self-devotion 
of Shelley—his intense singleness 
of aim, and rapture of anticipation. 
In Shelley alone—the ardent, the 
suffering Shelley—we find that 
radiant semblance of the personal 
pang merged into the world-wide 
sympathy—the plaintive inner 
voice which passing through the 
whole diapason of the soul, be- 
comes the trumpet-call of the 
future and of man 
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In September of last year there 
died at an English sea-side resort 
the wife of a German Professor, 
and distinguished worker in the 
field of chemical research. Within 
two hours he committed suicide. 
For nearly ten years the pair had 
been married, and their lives 
had grown together. There was 
nothing singular about either, 
but when his wife, in whom his 
gentler existence had been bound 
up, had passed from him, the 
man, though he had many affec- 
tionate friends, was conscious that 
he was alone. 

He was in his forty-fifth year, 
had been a student of Bonn and 
Gottingen, where he shewed en- 
thusiastic devotion to his labora- 
tory work ; and had continued his 
labours at Paris, at Berlin, and at 
University College, London. 

His union, many things led his 
friends to conjecture, had much of 
the romantic character, though the 
lady was not young or possessed 
of any special personal attractions. 
But none failed to appreciate that 
her charm lay in her extreme good- 
ness and amiability. 

The only cloud upon the 
marriage was an illness of the 
lady, from which she never entirely 
recovered. This distracted her 
husband and hindered his scientific 
pursuits, though with unconquer- 


able enthusiasm and endurance 
he strove to continue them. All 
limits, say his friends, were con- 
trary to his nature. 

From the different sources col- 
lectedin Hofmann’s memoir of him, 
we gather that he was a man of 
extreme modesty, large affection, 
open-heartedness, candour, and 
much cheerfulness. Amongst 
friends he overflowed with re- 
partee, and had prose and verse at 
his fingers’ ends. By no means 
averse from pleasure, he never 
indulged in any excess. His creed 
in politics and religion was an 
amiable radicalism, which came 
from the heart; he had an honest 
belief in the capacity of man for 
good improvement. Of powerful 
mind and great sincerity of 
character, he was singularly free 
from selfishness, and full of solici- 
tude and thought for others. 

The stream of humanity which 
ever flowed through his whole 
being is the quality that his 
friends most dwell on. 

He was of no petulant nature, 
and as he matured, the friends of 
his youth found him less restless, 
moderated in his views, and more 
serious and definite in his work. 
He was of an even humour, that 
the failure of an experiment only 
troubled for an instant. With a 
will before which no sacrifice was 
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too great in the cause of science, 
ean hour after he would make 
preparations for a new series of 
experiments. 

We may say that the man had 
two brides, his wife and his science. 
A more coldly intellectual man, on 
the passing away of a wife who had 
been ailing so long, and had 
hindered his work so much, might, 
after the days of mourning were 
over, have turned with a more 
passionate zest to study. 

His work, though it had not 
given him any exalted position as 
yet, promised an abundant harvest. 

An important appointment was 
just accepted, and he impatiently 
expected to assume its duties, when 
his wife had a relapse. He seemed 
stunned, he was deaf to all sur- 
rounding things, his letters re- 
mained unanswered, he thought 
only of the parting, he brooded 
for hours in dumb despair, or 
sought for rest in the excitement 
of unusual activity; but even work, 
which had been the truest com- 
panion of his sorrow, could afford 
him no relief. He brought his 
wife to England in hope of cure: 
she rallied, and then sank again 
and died. 

His letters, clear and concise in 
matters scientific, shew the un- 
bounded love he felt for the com- 
panion of his life. Existence 
without her seemed incomprehen- 
sible to him, life after her death 
a perpetual torment. 

The concluding words of his last 
recorded speech are significant of 
his loving nature, and might be 
circulated among bickering stu- 
dents with advantage :—‘‘I believe 
that to the dead whom we esteem 
something especially is due—peace 
over their graves.” 
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A man of these attainments, 
character, age, temper, and po- 
sition is not the one from whom 
we should anticipate deliberate 
suicide. 

Religion would claim that the act 
was a wicked one, unless, indeed, 
according to science it were proved 
to have been a crazed one. The 
verdict of the jury was temporary 
insanity ; and the watching over a 
dear wife’s last illness might well 
be enough to upset a man’s nervous 
forces, and render him not to the 
full responsible for his acts, while 
we might hazard a speculation that 
in that paralysed hour his nerves 
renewed the effect of a shock once 
given by the explosion, in the hands 
of the experimentalist, of a glass 
vessel containing chemicals. All 
things considered, we may cease 
from blame, and yield a poetic 
pity as for Romeo and Juliet, or 
for Orpheus and Eurydice, with 
the words in mind that Professor 
Hofmann cites in the memoir from 
which we have drawn our facts.* 

Quoniam concordes egimus annos, 
Auferat hora duos eadem, nec conjugis 
unquam 
Busta meae videam neu sim tumu- 
landus ab illa. 

If now we were to suggest that 
such a man as this tender husband 
and honoured scientific worker 
flung life away, not more on ac- 
count of the nervous and mental 
shock of bereavement than because 
an affectionate instinct led him to 
follow in hope his other half; 
and that such an instinct might 
possibly not be without foundation, 
we should bemet by the noisy voices 
of the day crying out ‘‘ Moonshine, 
superstition, mania; and let us put 
away such an unprofitable theme.” 
We fully allow that an example of 


* Alphons Oppenheim. Gedichtnissworte in der general-versammlung der 
Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft am 21 Dec., 1877. Gesprochen von Aug. Wilh. 
Hofmaun. Schade’s Buchdruckerei in Berlin, Stallschreiberstr. 47. 
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morbid and feverish impatience, of 
impulse without self-control; an 
instance of that raw haste that is 
more than sister, nay, is mother of 
delay—is not of the nature to make 
such a theme acceptable, but why 
80 curious a question should not be 
so summarily disposed of, we will 
endeavour to shew. That is to 
say, if the wisdom of the sagest of 
our forefathers be wisdom. 

A school of thought has re-arisen 
of late years which views with 
contemptuous impatience many of 
the most cherished records of the 
past, as appertaining to un- 
developed races, whose childish 
ways we have now outgrown. 
When the historian repeats any- 
thing out of the common, the habit 
has lately been to cry scornfully, It 
is Fable! When anything has been 
culled from the relics of ancient 
prophet or priest of a mystical 
nature, foreign to our every-day 
round of buying and selling, eating 
and drinking, being clothed and 
housed, governed or amused, 
taught exact science or practical 
knowledge, the damning modern 
word has been Superstition. Fable 
and Superstition; in these words 
has been found a short and easy 
way of deriding the messages 
handed down from our forefathers, 
whose wisdom is disallowed from 
standing upright in the presence 
of our own, simply because they 
lived one, three, or five thousand 
years ago, when sages, we fondly 
imagine, were babescompared with 
our wondrous selves, and prophets 
fools. 

But theories nihilistic, calling 
themselves science, are subject to 
the same law as theories con- 
structive. They must bide the test 
of time, must find, constantly re- 
newed support in world-wide and 
historical experience, must receive 
infinite help from analogies. To 
style themselves modern and su- 
perior isnot a voucher authoritative 








enough for independent reason to 
accept. 

Patient labour, during very 
recent years, has been supporting 
faiths, upsetting assumptions, and 
helping truth. Egyptian and 
Greek historians, long condemned 
as fabulists, nay, even ancient poets, 
have been discovered to be not al- 
together baselessin their narratives. 
Thebes, Nineveh, Mycenz, Ephe- 
sus, Cyprus, and other ancient sites, 
withmummy-writings, monuments, 
and works of art, varied speech of 
papyrus, of marble and of gold, 
have of late been authenticating 
fables long held up to ridicule. 
And faith in something real under- 
lying the fables has been the 
moving cause of these fruitful 
labours. 

We need have no less respect 
for the parable of Adam and Eve 
because the chronology that has 
been set up made them wander 
out of Paradise into a desolate 
world at a date when an Egyptian 
prince could have found them 
shelter in a palace. The true 
Adam and Eve are wandering into 
the world of thorns and briars still, 
heedless of chronology, save as re- 
gards their own coming, meeting, 
and going. 

Now that fables, histories, and 
chronologies are being explored 
and cleared, we should be glad to 
see some good spade-work done 
about the word Superstition. It 
requires excavation. According to 
some that would call themselves 
scientific, the term is merely one 
of condemnation for an evil shadow 
that frightens weak people into a 
mistaken or even deleterious kind 
of goodness. Some examination 
seems to be required to ascertain 
whether it is but a hollow and 
empty phrase, or whether, if it be, 
as it would sometimes seem, a 
harmful scare, that is not its proper 
self, but a treacherous spirit of 
fear. An earth-bound ghost 
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hiding in a hovel whose false floor 
is built over and obscures a buried 
temple of eternal beauty and pure 
religion. 

But such examination, accord- 
ing to the Sadducean oracles, 
whose votaries seem as afraid of 
losing their unbelief as the most 
‘fearful saints” of letting slip 
their faith, should be prohibited. 
‘‘ Whatever,” says no less a man 
than Mr. Lewes, “‘is inaccessible 
to reason, should be strictly inter- 
dicted to research.” Ought we to 
add, with the Inquisition for such 
as dare to disregard the Interdict ? 
And what mortal should presume 
to set a bound to the orbit of the 
spirit of man, which, so long as its 
relation to its Divine centre be 
maintained, may storm the inac- 
cessible with the truest force of 
reason ? 

In the pursuit of matters 
‘‘ inaccessible to reason’’—or 
rather to that so-called reason 
whose wings are clipped by the 
materialistic shears—it is fair to 
allow that the evidence obtainable 
may be rare and hard to find. But 
where anything may be found 
lingering in the minds of men of 
the illustrious order, men isolated 
from one another by ages of time 
and impassable distance ; where 
anything can be found proclaimed 
in harmonious concurrence by men 
of rare attainments, revered posi- 
tion, and benevolent life, there is a 
presumption that it is no phantom, 
wholly baseless and unreal. Even 
though, like buried cities, it may 
not stand out clear before our ex- 
perience or eyesight ere the spade 
of some awakening moment has 
reached it, or the heavy soil of 

rejudice, ignorance, or crassitude 
as been removed. 

Just as the marble sculpture, 
that in its vivid perfection of life 
was its own vindicator, may be 
rendered almost unrecognisable 
by injuries, so it is also with truth. 
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Disfigured traditions have led to 
the establishment of false ideals, 
and to the hopelessness of a really 
superstitious despair. 

Returning, then, to the German 
Professor, who murdered himself 
for loss of his love, we find our- 
selves engaged upon a question of 
much difficulty, in investigating 
the traditional consciousness of 
the spiritual existence of “ the 
other half.” 

At however luminous a spiritual 
truth we may arrive, and however 
strong a consciousness of such 
truth may have been arrived at 
before a man could commit suicide 
to follow his wife to the regions 
of the unseen, we may boldly state 
that such conduct (unless prompted 
by a delirium that might result from 
shock and overstrain of the nerves) 
deserves the name of superstition, 
used in its lower sense, and not 
that of faith, When a man has 
got so far as to feel that his con- 
jugal union may endure beyond 
the veil, it is incredible that he 
should not also realise that the 
best disposition with regard to it 
rests with the Divine Love from 
which it proceeds, and that the 
concealment for a time of one from 
the other might be designed rather 
to perfect the ultimate balance of 
that mutual relation than to in- 
fringe it. The process of patient 
waiting for that intervening veil 
to be lifted may be the ripening of 
a consummation that were other- 
wise premature and incomplete. 

The earliest tradition, so far as 
we know, shewing any reference 
to the conception of the essential 
nature of man as bi-sexual, is to 
be found in the Egyptian Ritual 
of the Dead:—‘‘I, Ra, appeared 
before the sun. When the cir- 
cumference of darkness was 
opened, I was as one among 
you (the gods). I know how 
the woman was made from the 
man.” 
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In the Book of Genesis, which 
in its earlier chapters shews trace 
of different schools of thought, 
we find (i. 26, 27)—‘‘ Elohim said, 
‘Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness.’ . 

So Elohim created man in his own 
image, in the image of Elohim 
created he him; male and female 
created he them.” The Jehovistic 
account (ii. 7, 18, 21—25) is rather 
different :—‘‘ Jehovah formed man 
of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life; and man became 
a living soul. ... / And Jehovah 
said, ‘ It is not good that the man 
should be alone; I will make kim 
an help meet for him.’ ... And 
Jehovah caused a deep sleep to 
fall upon Adam, and he slept. 
And he took one of his ribs, and 
closed up the flesh instead thereof. 
And the rib which Jehovah had 
taken from man, made he a woman, 
and brought her unto the man. 
And Adam said, ‘This is now 
bone of my bones, and flesh of my 
flesh. She shall be called Woman, 
because she was taken out of 
Man.’ For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and his mother, 
and shall cleave unto his wife; 
and they shall be one flesh. And 
they were both naked, the man 
and his wife, and were not 
ashamed.”’ According to the Kab- 
balists, Adam and Eve, or the 
typical man and woman, were at 
the earliest stage of creation 
spiritual beings, not yet clothed 
in shame and garments of skins. 

Among the Greek pantheistic 
poets the conception of God in- 
cluded that of double sex, but 
rather by reason of universality 
than as representing an ideal of 
all-fatherliness, all-motherliness, 
or of the perfect bi-unity of 
Wisdom and Love. Zeus, in the 
Orphic poems, who is “one force, 
one spiritual being, great rector 
of all things,” is portrayed in a 
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sonorous hexameter line as being 
at once a male and an immortal 
nymph. 

At the outset of a paper like this, 
which enters the most delicate 
ground of the old esoteric philo- 
sophy, we feel somewhat inclined 
to repeat the Orphic warning— 
DbéyEopat ol¢ Oéptc tori, Oipac O° éwidecbe 

BEBnror 

Ovact,— 

or to modernise Virgil’s reading 
Procul O procul este profani / into an 
expression of hope that none will 
approach this difficult subject with 
the mind in its lower moods. 
From these modern days when 
everything is open, as is fondly 
supposed, to the accurate brain, 
before which mysteries dissolve 
and flee like smoke, when irrever- 
encestorms the ancient heights and 
reports them barren, how far away 
seem the old days, when the cry of 
the hierophant was heard by the 
Eleusinian initiates, “ade piora, 
and students—at least in uncor- 
rupted epochs—strove at once to 
purify their bodies and their minds 
Selave even attempting to meditate 
on high themes. The idea of a 
preparation of the mind, a care for 
its reverent attitude, being neces- 
sary, for its own sake, before 
certain thoughts can be fitly 
approached, would be mostly 
ridiculed to-day. 

Let us begin now by tracing the 
footsteps of our idea in the field 
of the best Greek philosophy ; how 
it got there, who can tell? From 
whatever primeval legend drawn, 
there it meets us luminous. 

In “The Symposium” Plato is. 
leading us among ‘worlds not 
realised ;” we are taught more than 
we can know, save by instinct and 
the support of analogies. There 
must be two patron deities of love,. 
he tells us, or one of his friends. 
does, in a dialogue within a dia- 
logue; there is the heavenly god-- 
dess, daughter of Heaven, and 
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another who must have the name 
of common, being of the body 
rather than of the soul. 

The vice of the present age being 
the false doctrine that mundane 
intellect represents this immortal 
part, and that love, whether of 
(FJod, man, or woman, is an amiable 
weakness, a kind of juvenile or 
senile prettiness, by the side of the 
matured existence of scientific 
worldliness and power; we must 
enter upon Plato’s lore relating to 
the theory of perfect marriage, 
through the door of the pure 
thought of love, as declared at that 
marvellous symposium. 

This book of Plato has been so 
nobly rendered into our English 
tongue by Jowett that it would be 
time wasted to attempt a new 
version, and we shall mainly follow 
his; but in this instance we may 
turn to Shelley, whose power of 
sympathetic language makes up for 
any other lack on his part. Accord- 
ing to his version, Phzedrus says:— 

‘‘ Neither birth, nor wealth, nor 
honours, can awaken in the minds 
of men the principles which should 
guide those who from their youth 
aspire to an honourable and ex- 
cellent life, as Love awakens 
them.” 

The first entry into the occult 
depth of our subject is made by 
the great satirist, Aristophanes, 
in whose mouth are placed by 
Plato, under the crust of a comic 
manner, what are evidently the 
vestiges of an old half-ruined 
spiritual philosophy. In his para- 
ble, wherein the seriousness of the 
Se with the humour of 
a dinner-party, we learn of ‘the 
original human nature, that was 
not like the present, but different.” 

‘‘In the first place, the sexes 
were originally three in number, 
not two as they are now; there 
was man, woman, and the union of 
the two, having a name correspond- 
ing to this double nature. This 
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once had a real existence, but is 
now lost, and the name only is 
preserved as a term of reproach.” 

Then, still under the veil of 
comedy, is presented a very 
materialistic notion of such a 
composite being, possessed of a 
fine plenty of limbs. Presumption 
is humorously represented as the 
vice of this nondescript, and, after 
some reflection, Zeus discovers a 
way to restrain his insolence. 
‘“‘They shall continue to exist, but I 
will cut them in two, and then they 
will be diminished in strength, 
and increased in numbers . . . they 
shall walk upright on two legs; 
and if they continue insolent, and 
won’t be quiet, I will split them 
again, and they shall hop about 
on a single leg.”’ This is the touch 
of the irrepressible comedian ; he 
is making a burlesque of the 
ancient legend. 

Omitting some physiological ab- 
surdities, we render a few lines 
more. ‘After the nature was cut 
in twain, each half perceived, with 
a longing, the part of itself; and 
throwing their arms around each 
other with mutual entanglement, 
from great desire to grow together 
they were dying off of famine and 
other consequences of listlessness, 
through their desire each to do 
nothing without the other.” After 
some more absurdity and supposed 
further change of relation, we 
come to the following, in which 
we take Shelley’s-version :— 

‘From this period, mutual love 
has naturally existed between 
human beings ; that reconciler and 
bond of union of their original 
nature, which seeks to make two, 
one, and to heal the divided nature 
of man. Every one of us is thus 
the half of what may be properly 
termeda man... . the imperfect 
portion of an entire whole, per- 
porn necessitated to seek the 

alf belonging to him.” The 
Greek word used for half is strictly 
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*‘counterpart,” literally ‘“‘symbol.” 
The ancient ‘‘ symbol,” or guage of 
friendship, was some object cut 
in twain, one-half being preserved 
by each of the two partakers in the 
bond, which served as a memorial 
of their relation, and sign or pass 
of recognition. 

Returning to Jowett’s version, 
we read :—‘‘ When one of them 
finds his other half . . . the pair 
are lost in an amazement of love, 
and friendship, and intimacy, and 
one will not be out of the other’s 
sight, as I may say, even for a 
moment; these are they who pass 
their lives with one another; yet 
they could not explain what they 
desire of one another. For the 
intense yearning which each of 
them has towards the other does 
not appear to be the desire of 
intercourse, but of something else 
which the soul desires and cannot 
tell, and of which she has only a 
dark and doubtful presentiment.” 

Or, as we may paraphrase from 

helley :—‘‘ The soul of each mani- 
festly thirsts for, from the other, 
something which there are no 
words to describe, and divines that 
which it seeks, and traces obscurely 
the footsteps of its obscure desire.”’ ] 
‘‘Suppose Hephaestus, with his 
instruments, to come to the pair, 
who are lying side by side, and say 
to them, ‘What do you people 
want of one another?’ they would 
be unable to explain. And sup- 
pose, further, that when he saw 
their perplexity, he said: ‘Do 
you desire to be wholly one; 
always, day and night, to be in one 
another’s company ?” | “‘ Do you not 
desire the closest union and single- 
ness to exist between you, so that 

ou may never be divided night or 
day?” Shelley’s version.] ‘ For if 
this is what you desire, I am ready 
to melt you into one, and let you 
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grow together, so that being two, 
you shall become one, and while 
youlive, live acommonlife, as if you 
were a single man, and after your 
death in the world below still be one 
departed soul instead of two—I ask 
whether this is what you lovingly 
desire, and whether you are satis- 
fied to attain this ?’—there is not 
a man among them when he heard 
this who ol deny, or who would 
not acknowledge that this meeting 
and melting in one another’s arms, 
this becoming one instead of two, 
was the very expression of his 
ancient need. And the reason is 
that human nature was originally 
one and we were a whole, and the 
desire and pursuit of the whole is 
called love.”’ Or in Shelley’s words 
—‘‘ The cause of this desire is, that 
according to our original nature, 
we were once entire. The desire 
and the pursuit of integrity and 
union is that which we call* love. 
First, as I said, we were entire, 
but now we have been dwindled 
through our own weakness.’ 
After another bit of comedy 
about the danger of the second 
split, and a basso-relievo order of 
humanity, slit down the nose and 
body and making a tally one slice 
to the other; the great dramatist is 
represented by Plato as yielding to 
thoughts more sober and pro- 
found :—‘‘ Wherefore let us exhort 
all men to piety, that we may 
avoid the evil and obtain the good, 
of which love is the lord and 
leader; and let no one oppose him 
—he is the enemy of the gods who 
opposes him. For if we are friends 
of God and reconciled to him we 
shall find our own true loves, 
which rarely happens in this 
world.” This sounds like Plato’s 
hope, else Aristophanes, when he 
had put off the comedian, was a 
religious man underneath. ‘I 


*“ Alllove,” in Shelley’s text as printed, but an evident misprint, 
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am serious,” he says, ‘‘ and there- 
fore I must beg Eryximachus not 
to make fun ....My words 
have a wider application—they 
include men and women every- 
where; and I believe that if all of 
us obtained our love, and each one 
had his particular beloved, thus 
returning to his original nature, 
then our race would be happy. 
And if this would be best of all, 
that which would be best under 
present circumstances would be 
the nearest approach to such 
an union; and that will be the 
attainment of a congenial love. 
Therefore we shall do well to 
praise the god Love, who is the 
author of this gift, and who is also 
our greatest benefactor, leading 
us in‘this life back to our own 
nature, and giving us high hopes 
for the future, that if we are pious 
he will restore us to our original 
state, and heal us and make us 
happy and blessed.* This, Eryxi- 
machus, is my discourse of love, 
which, although different from 
yours, I must beg you to leave 
unassailed by the shafts of your 
ridicule.” 

Aristophanes manifests a ner- 
vousness, with which we can fully 
sympathise to-day, at disclosing 
the soul or making any real re- 
vealment of its spiritual depths. 
We have omitted much of the 
bouncing revel of comedy in which 
he covers himself. Jowett com- 
ments upon his utterance thus :-— 

‘‘Nothing in Aristophanes is 
more truly Aristophanic than the 
description of the human monster 
whirling round on four arms and 
four legs, eight in all, with in- 
credible rapidity. Yet there is a 
mixture of earnestness in this jest ; 
three serious principles seem to be 
insinuated :—First, that man can- 


hath smicten aud he will bind us up.” 
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not exist in isolation; he must be 
re-united if he is to be perfected ; 
secondly, that love is the mediator 
and reconciler of poor, divided 
human nature; thirdly, that the 
loves of this world are an indistinct 
anticipation of an ideal union 
which is not yet realised.” 

The friends of Aristophanes do 
not mock at him, but after some 
commonplace conversation reliev- 
ing the tensity of the mind drawn 
up into its more ideal heights and 
into a field so important to all 
conscious of immortal life, one of 
the banqueters turns to discourse 
of the divine attributes of love, 
followed by discussion and 
anecdotes. ‘‘ ‘What then is love ?’ 
he asks, reproducing a former 
conversation. ‘Is he mortal?’ 
‘No.’ ‘What then”... ‘He 
is neither mortal nor immortal, 
but in a mean between them.’ 
‘What is he then?’ ‘He is a 
great spirit, and like all that 


is spiritual he is intermediate 
between the divine and _ the 
mortal.’ ‘And what is the nature 


of this spiritual power?’ ‘This 
is the power which interprets and 
conveys to the gods the prayers 
and sacrifices of men, and to 
men the commands and rewards of 
the gods; and this power spans 
the chasm which divides them, and 
in this all are bound together, and 
through this the arts of the pro- 
phet and the priest, their sacrifices, 
and mysteries, and charms, and 
all prophecy and incantation, find 
their way. For God mingles 
not with man; and through 


this power all the intercourse and 
speech of God with man, whether 
awake or asleep, is carried on. 
The wisdom which understands 
this is spiritual; all other wisdom, 
such as thatof arts and handicrafts, 






* ‘Come and let us return to the Lord : for he hath torn and he will heal us—he 
Hosea vi. 1. 
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is mean and vulgar. Now these 
spirits or intermediate powers are 
many and divine, and one of them 
is love.’”’ 

There is a great truth that 
scientific discoveries have brought 
in, but which is little realised as 
yet, that through the love of Nature 
—her large revelations and her 
minute communications alike, there 
is an opening for an expansion of 
the soul, and a growth of powers 
at once transcendent and realistic, 
an acquisition that Plato might 
fairly have called spiritual. 

The theory of the absolute re- 
junction with the other half is too 
definite and personal for it to be 
liked by some minds, and an absent 
friend of Socrates is repre- 
sented as having discussed the 
matter with him,—Diotima, who 
looks upon the soul as yearning for 
intellect rather than for reunion, 
‘Socrates represents her as having 
said in converse with himself: 
“‘*You hear people say that 
lovers are seeking for the half 
of themselves, but I say that 
they areseeking neither forthe half 
nor for the whole, unless the half 
or the whole be also a good. And 
they will cut off theirown hands and 
feet and cast them away, if they 
are evil; for they love them not 
because they are their own, but 
because they are good, and dislike 
them,not because they areanother’s 
but because they are evil. There 
is nothing which men love but the 
good. Do you think that there 
is?’ ‘Indeed,’ I answered, ‘I 
should say not.’ ‘Then,’ she said, 
‘ the conclusion of the whole matter 
is, that men love the good.’ ‘Yes,’ 
Isaid. ‘To which may be added 
that they love the possession of 
the good?’ ‘Yes, that may be 
added.’ ‘And not only the 
possession, but the everlasting 


possession of the good?’ ‘That 
may be added too.’ ‘Then love,’ 
she said, ‘may be described 
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generally as the love of the ever- 
lasting possession of the good?’ 
‘That is most true,’ I said.’’ 

In her transcendentalism she 
somewhat refines away, as too 
intellectual a woman would be apt 
to do, the definite though confused 
legend of Aristophanes, refusing to 
regard the unifying instinct as a 
law antecedent to the ambition 
after that precarious immortality 
which is gained by baving founded 
a family or dynasty, or as a light 
on the way towards a true crea- 
tiveness and immortality of soul:— 

“Men whose bodies only are 
creative, betake themselves to 
women and beget children—this is 
the character of their love; their 
offspring, as they hope, will pre- 
serve their memory and give them 
the blessedness and immortality 
which they desire in the future. 
But creative souls—for there are 
men who are more creative in their 
souls than in their bodies—conceive 
that which is proper for the soul 
to conceive or retain. And what 
are these conceptions ?—wisdom 
and virtue in general. And such 
creators are all poets and other 
artists who may be said to have 
invention.” We cite these pas- 
sages as specimens of that favourite 
kind of transcendentalism that tries 
to reach heaven through some 
other way than the real gate of 
practical life entrusted to us. She 
would climb towards the absolute, 
and in the grand passion of 
ideality discard the slow pro- 
cesses of completion, such as old 
revelations told of. But the 
following, especially in the refer- 
ence to the beauties of earth as 
steps leading upwards, has much 
of noble conception. 

«He who has been instructed 
thus far in the things of love, and 
who has learned to see the beauti- 
ful in due order and succession, 
when he comes toward the end 
will suddenly perceive a nature of 
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wondrous beauty . . . . absolute, 
separate, simple, and everlasting, 
which without diminution, and 
without increase, or any change, 
is imparted to the ever growing 
and perishing beauties of all other 
things. He who under the in- 
fluence of true love rising upward 
from these begins to see that 
beauty, is not far from the end. 
(Consummation, fulness, comple- 
tion.) And the true order of 
going or being led by another to 
the things of love, is to use the 
beauties of earth as steps along 
which he mounts upward for the 
sake of that other beauty, going 
from one to two, and from two to 
all fair forms, and from fair forms 
to fair actions, and from fair 
actions to fair notions, until from 
fair notions he arrives at the 
notion of absolute beauty, and at 
last knows what the essence of 
beauty is. This, my dear So- 
crates,’ said the stranger of 
Mantineia, ‘is that life above all 
others which man should live, in 
the contemplation of beauty ab- 
solute; a od which if you 
once behold, you would see not to 
be after the measure of gold, 
and garments, and fair boys and 
youths. . -. But what if man 
had eyes to see the true beauty— 
the divine beauty, I moan, pure 
and clear and unalloyed, not 
clogged with the pollutions of 
mortality, and all the colours and 
vanities of human life—thither 
looking, and holding converse with 
the true beauty divine and simple, 
and bringing into being and 
educating true creations of virtue 
and not idols only. Do you not 
see that in that communion only, 
beholding beauty with the eye of 
the mind, he will be enabled to 
bring forth, not images of beauty, 
but realities; for he has hold not 
of an image but of a reality, and 
bringing forth and educating true 
virtue to become the friend of God 
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and be immortal, if mortal man 
may. Would that be an ignoble 
life ?’” 

Aristophanes was about begin- 
ning a reply, probably more rudely 
philosophical and suggestive than 
smoothly transcendental, for the 
account of Socrates of Diotima’s 
conversation had included a refer- 
ence to the very legend of the other 
half which the poet had himself 
introduced. But as, instead of 
merely joining in with the praises 
of the others, he was endeavouring 
to speak, there burst into the room, 
so Plato represents, a crowd of 
revellers, and though a speech 
follows from Alcibiades, who en- 
tered, somewhat the worse for 
wine, yet Aristophanes loses his 
opportunity. 

From the Phedrus may be 
taken a passage to complete the 
train of thought suggested by 
Aristophanes. 

It is of the soul, pre-existent to 
incarnation, or the fall, and Plato 
speaks (through the mouth of 
Socrates) in a parable, as the most 
fitting medium :—‘ Her form is a 
theme of divine and large dis- 
course; human language may, 
however, speak of this briefly, and 
in a figure. Let our figure be of 
a composite nature—a pair of 
winged horses and a charioteer.”’ 
One of these horses is well 
conditioned, ‘erect and well 
formed ; he has a lofty neck and 
an aquiline nose, and his colour is 
white, and he has dark eyes and 
is a lover of honour and modesty ° 
and temperance, and the follower 
of true glory; he needs not the 
touch of the whip, but is guided 
by word and admonition only. 
Whereas the other is a large mis- 
shapen animal, put together any- 
how; he has a strong, short neck; 
he is flat-faced and of a dark 
colour, grey-eyed and bloodshot, 
the mate of insolence and pride, 
shag-eared, deaf, hardly yielding 
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to blow or spur.” Jowett, in his 
introduction to Phedrus, very 
fairly submits that ‘‘ the charioteer 
represents the reason, or that the 
black horse is the symbol of the 
sensual or concupiscent element of 
human nature. The white horse 
also represents rational impulse 
. ... the twosteeds really corre- 
spond in a figure more nearly to the 
appetitive and moral or semi- 
rational soul of Aristotle.” 

This soul, then, according to our 
text, is sometimes unable to follow 
the vision of absolute truth and 
beauty of which she is in quest; 
and, through some ill-hap, sinks 
beneath the load of forgetfulness 
and vice. She then falls to earth 
with draggled wings, and mingling 
therewith passes into man. Dif- 
ferent is her earthly condition ac- 
cording to her degree in the vision 
of truth. Philosopher, trader, 
prophet, poet, artisan, sophist, 
tyrant, and others, ‘‘ all these are 
states of probation, in which he 
who lives righteously improves, 
and he who lives unrighteously 
deteriorates his lot.” There is a 
period, foolishly made definite by 
our philosophic friends and 
reckoned in mundane time, before 
the soul can grow again the wonder 
of her wings; she may cling in 
recollection to those things in 
which God abides, desirous to fly 
upwards, but yet unable. ‘“ Every 
soul of man has beheld true being; 
this was the condition of her pass- 
ing into the form of man. But all 
men do not easily recall the things 
of the other world ; they may have 
seen them for a short time only, or 
they may have been unfortunate 
when they fell to earth, and may 
have lost the memory of the holy 
things which they saw there 
through some evil and corrupting 
association. Few there are who 
retain the remembrance of them 
sufficiently ; and they, when they 
behold any image of that other 
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world, are rapt in amazement ; but 
they are ignorant of what this 
means, because they have no clear 
perceptions.”’ Socrates might have 
instanced sleep here as an equal 
instance of such forgetfulness; 
into the physicaily expressible 
comes no whisper from the memo- 
ries of the soul in the openings of 
the deepest sleep. At last the 
return comes to that state of divine 
beauty whence have stolen such 
stray ‘“‘misgivings’:—‘‘At last they 
pass out .... for those who have 
once begun the heavenward pil- 
grimage may not go down again to 
darkness and the journey beneath 
the earth, but they live in light 
always; happy companions in 
their pilgrimage, and when the 
time comes at which they receive 
their wings they have the same 
plumage because of their love.” 
An exquisite picture, not realised 
as Diotima would have it, by an 
intellectual agony after the beau- 
tiful, but by living on till “‘ the 
time comes.” A Frenchman (Gus- 
tave Droz) has wisely observed, 
‘«In trying to fabricate angels one 
runs a great risk of crippling 
people, and of only producing 
monsters, madmen, or victims.” 
Like all else of life we know of, 
angels are not manufactured, they 
grow. But the logical mind 
might naturally rejoin, We 
have but just been told that 
we were angels once, and have 
fallen to be but separate, incomplete 
halves. Can these conflictions be 
reconciled? .As that reconcilement 
involves the appreciation of the 
whole secret of creation, which we 
do not pretend to be in possession 
of, we can only in reverent specu- 
lation contribute towardsit. The 
new born unfallen angel, fresh 
from God’s hand and living from 
His heart, is one by love, but that 
love is baby love, trusting but un- 
tried. As the child of earth leaving 
its mother gains knowledge and 
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strength, knowledge - acquired 
through many a fall, strength 
through many a weakness, and 
character through many a soil; so 
with the angelic soul—it falls but 
to rise, it loses but to regain more 
abundantly. 

Those to whom the physical life is 
still the happiest residence, if they 
keep themselves simple and pure, 
form sweet, wholesome, natural 
marriages, and are earthly re- 
presentatives of the remote ideal, 
far more truly than any dissatisfied 
wanderers, straining after present 
impossibilities of completion. Of 
such is the replenishment of the 
world, and its virtues—patience, 
sobriety, constancy, kindliness, 
good repute. The heart warms as 
we think of them ; they are in the 
earthly paradise, and with the 
least glow of the higher worlds 
shining upon them now and again, 
it may be ina moment of pain or 
an hour of trial, they are fairly 
well content to be where and as 
they are. Others there are who 
are in a more difficult position, yet 
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kindle our deepest love. Imper- 
fectly satisfied with life in the 
senses, more conscious of the light 
that glimmers through, they are 
strangers and sojourners, amphibi- 
ous creatures of mysterious 
sorrows and troubled joys. They 
are too apt to contemn those in 
easier earlier stages of life, and in 
their turn, those well assured 
natural folk, firm-based on their 
familiar plane, are wont to regard 
them with a feeling half of respect, 
half of shrinking withdrawal, 
reluctance, even terror. The 
degradations of these two classes 
are represented by the many 
varieties of sensualists and intel- 
lectualists: the former trampling 
on reason, the latter on love. 

In a paper succeeding this we 
shall pass on four centuries to the 
beginning of our own era, and 
trace out what its lore affords us 
upon the theory of the archetypal 
state of man, or its rehabilitation ; 
a fuller legacy of information than 
is perhaps generally supposed. 
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How rarely, after all the opportunities that education puts before 
men for the advancement of science, do we find anyone sufficiently 
endowed with the art of acquiring that preliminary knowledge of 
conventional details without which no speculation, no deductions, no 
theoretic results are of any practical value. But when the divinely 
nascent master mind, thrilling with the consciousness of future 
greatness, has grasped the necessary rudiments of those branches of 
human learning and research which best apply towards the realisation 


of its advanced mission, and, so progressing, ultimately reaches a point 
where, with 


Nothing before, nothing behind, 
The footsteps of faith 
Tread on the seeming void, and find 
The rock beneath— 
How great the glory of the man who, having arrived at this culimina- 
tion of scientific attainment, is there sustained by the satisfaction that 
it is through his individual cultivation that permanent good is 
transmitted to’ his fellows, who, had it not been for his labours, might 
have failed ever to discover such benefits for themselves! These 
sentiments apply in a great and peculiar manner to him whose 
portrait adorns this number of the Magazing, the third member 
of that triad of scientific naturalists which numbers Linneus and 
Cuvier as its two other members. 

Richard Owen is the youngest son of Richard Owen, Esq., of 
Fulmer Place, Bucks; he was born at Lancaster on the 20th July, in 
the year 1804. His early years were devoted to the ordinary studies 
of youth at the grammar school of his native town, where he was 
contemporary with Whewell, and in 1824 he passed his matriculation 
at the University of Edinburgh, where he attended the anatomical 
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lectures delivered by Dr. Barclay. He also spent a considerable 
period attending the Schools of Medicine in Paris, and was a 
pupil of the illustrious Cuvier, whose labours in Fossil Osteology 
Professor Owen has so- closely followed up. Two years later, 
after successfully passing his medical examination in London, he 
became a member of the Royal College. of Surgeons of London, and 
in 1827 he commenced life as a surgeon in private practice in Serle 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Even at this early period of his career 
he was ever on the watch for the advancement of science, and he was 
enabled, by his careful practical researches, to communicate several 
important cases to the Medical Society of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
of which he was a member. It was also about this time that he 
demonstrated the practicability of tying the internal iliac artery, an 
operation which had attracted the attention of the profession in con- 
nection with a well known case of aneurism of the gluteal artery. 

At the recommendation of the celebrated Abernethy the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Curator of the Hunterian Collections was conferred 
upon Mr. Owen, and this office first diverted his attention from general 
medical practice to the crowning object of his life, the pursuit of com- 
parative anatomy, a science at that time far from being accurately studied 
or properly worked out. This appointment induced him to resume his 
zoological labours, and he threw himself with ardour and energy into the 
performance of a task admirably fitted, as the result indicated, to call 
forth and develope those powers of research and observation which have 
so extensively conduced to his reputation. Among the first great works 
which he undertook was that of preparing a ‘‘ Descriptive and Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Specimens of Physiology and Comparative Anatomy ’”’ 
in the museum of the College. This work was published in five volumes 
quarto. He also prepared the catalogues of Natural History, 
Osteology, and of Fossil Organic Remains preserved in the same 
museum. These works were received at the time with great success. 
as an important and very necessary contribution towards the scientific 
literature of England. In the preparation of these publications much 
was required to be performed, and Mr. Owen, as curator, applied 
himself with the greatest diligence to the dissection of such animals 
as the Zoological Society of London could supply from time to time. 
Thus he obtained materials for many valuable contributions to the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society, while the same facts were also available towards 
the illustration of the Hunterian Catalogue, the first portion of which 
appeared from the press in 1833. In 1834 a second, and in 1836 a 
19—2 
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third portion was issued, but four years elapsed before the production 
of the remaining volumes, which are generally considered to contain 
perhaps the most interesting portion of his work. 

In the year 1834, Mr. Owen was appointed to the Chair of Com- 
parative Anatomy in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and here he 
numbered among his pupils, who were destined to become distin- 
guished at a future day, Dr. Rymer Jones, Dr. Arthur Farre, and 
White Cooper. In the course of the following year he married the 
only daughter of his friend and colleague, William Clift, Esq., Curator 
of the Hunterian Museum. 

In the year 1835, Professor Owen was appointed Hunterian Professor 
and Conservator of the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. He 
was actively employed as a Member of the Commission of Inquiry into 
the Health of Towns, as well as of the Metropolis; taking a prominent 
part in all the great questions of the day, and especially devoting him- 
self to the appointment of the Commission of Inquiry into the State of 
Smithfield Market. It is believed that to Professor Owen’s perseverance 
in ventilating the evils of this great .centre of nuisances, the 
inhabitants of London are principally indebted for the removal of the 
Market. As an instance of the remarkable way in which Professor 
Owen was accustomed to deal with new facts, it may be mentioned that 
in 1835, Mr. Wormald, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, transmitted to 
him a piece of flesh in which he had discovered a new entozoon, chiefly 
interesting to the sender as a mere curiosity of science. It was pointed 
out by ‘the Professor to be the now too well known and dreaded 
Trichina spiralis, which has since been found to infest the human 
muscles, sometimes to such an extent as to cause death from the pain 
and inflammation attendant upon the development of numbers of 
these minute internal parasites. It is this organism which has produced 
the epidemic Trichinosis, which made fearful ravages in Germany, and 
its propagation has been demonstrated to be principally brought about 
by the consumption of raw and diseased pork. 

In the year 1836 Professor Owen was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and on the retirement of Sir Charles Bell, to the Professorship 
of Anatomy and Physiology in the College of Surgeons ; he also under- 
took to deliver lectures on the contents of the Hunterian Museum, 
which were continued by him down to 1855. His work on Odonto- 
graphy was produced in 1840-1845, consisting of two quarto volumes, 
in which is contained a comparative investigation of the differences in 
the microscopical structure of the teeth of every class of animals. His 
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description of a Belemnite from the Oxford clay was honoured by the 
Royal Society with the Royal Medal. 

After devoting a considerable part of his life to the elucidation and 
illustration of the labours of John Hunter, Professor Owen resigned 
in 1856 the curatorship of the Hunterian Collection, and was appointed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum to be Superintendent of the 
Departments of Natural History. This post, which involves the super- 
intendence of the three great branches of Zoology, Geology, and 
Mineralogy, Professor Owen still retains, adorning by his extensive and 
comprehensive knowledge of the subjects specially characteristic of these 
departments, a position which naturally, from the great responsibility 
which attaches to the office, is one of very great distinction: one, in 
tact, which has never been bestowed on anyone before. On the state 
and advancement of these great departments he has made, in his 
capacity as Superintendent, many reports, which will be found printed 
in the annual returns to the House of Commons. It has been con- 
sidered by him, judging from the estimated numbers of known 
specimens of natural history and the ratio of additions in past years, 
that adequate space for the exhibition of the several species would 
require a building covering as large an area as two acres and a half, 
while to be prepared for future extensions a greater amount of room 
would be required. The new buildings at South Kensington, which are 
in a very forward state of erection, will probably be found amply 
sufficient to meet the views of Professor Owen, but it would perhaps be 
impossible to determine the point until we are able to see the objects 
themselves arranged in their new, and let us hope final, resting place. 

In 1851, Professor Owen directed his energies to the organisation of 
the Great Exhibition, and as President of one of the Juries, his services 
were of great value towards the success of that speculation. 

The Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1855, at Paris, also availed 
themselves of his services in a similar manner; his journey to the French 
capital on that occasion being undertaken at the request of the Govern- 
ment. In that year one of the greatest works of Professor Owen was 
published, viz., ‘‘ The Principles of Comparative Osteology,” in French. 
In 1866-68 he published his ‘‘ Anatomy of the Vertebrates” in three 
volumes, richly illustrated. Professor Owen was one of the founders of 
tle Microscopical Society and first occupied the presidential chair. He was 
also President of the British Association at the Leeds meeting, 1857. 
Among the foreign distinctions which have been conferred on him are 
the dignity of Chevalier of the Order of Merit of Prussia. He is also 
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one of the eight foreign correspondents of the Institute of France, 
and has received from the Emperor of the French the Order of the 
Legion of Honour. The King of Italy conferred upon him the Order 
of St. Maurice and St. Lazare. The King of the Belgians, and the 
Emperor of Brazil have also decorated Professor Owen with orders ; 
and Her Most Gracious Majesty accorded to him the privilege of a 
residence in Richmond Park, and the title of Companion of the Bath. 

As an example of the fertility of the brain of this most indefatigable 
of modern scientific pioneers, it may be interesting to know that for very 
many years of the present century Professor Owen has contributed 
unceasingly to the Journals and Transactions of a large number of 
societies, among which may be specified the Royal, Linnean, Geologi- 
cal, Zoological, Cambridge Philosopical, Medico-chirurgical, Odonto- 
logical, and Microscopical Societies. There are also some elaborately 
prepared reports on “ British Fossil Reptiles,” from his pen in the 
Transactions of the British Association, the ‘‘ Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History,”’ and the ‘‘ Geological Magazine.” 

Among his latest works we may mention a ‘“ Description of the 
Fossil Reptilia of South Africa,” 1876, in quarto, published by the 
Trustees of the British Museum; his ‘“ Researches on the Fossil 
Mammalia of Australia, and Fossil Marsupials of England,” in 
two volumes quarto, 1877. Professor Owen is also about to issue his 
great illustrated work on ‘‘The Extinct Wingless Birds of New Zealand.” 

But the catalogue of works by Professor Owen would somewhat tire 
the patience of our readers. The new catalogue of printed books in the 
British Museum contains upwards of sixty entries relating to works 
published by him, among which are several general essays, as, for 
example, a discourse ‘‘On the Extent and Aims of a National Museum 
of Natural History,” wherein the necessity of a great collection of 
specimens, arranged in the most liberal manner as regards classification 
and spacing, is set forth ; and another discourse of the most instructive 
kind is that entitled ‘‘ Instances of the Power of God, as Manifested in 
His Animal Creation.” The gorilla, the dodo, the aye-aye, the pearly 
nautilus, the ornithorhynchus, the megatherium, the wingless birds of 
New Zealand, and many others of the most striking objects of the animal 
kingdom, have been noticed and described by Professor Owen, in 
that wonderfully clear, acute, and forcible language which he has 
so readily at his command. But it is chiefly upon his researches into 
the marvels of paleontology that his fame rests. 

For to few has it ever been given, and to none in amore happy and 
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fortunate way than to him, to re-create, if we may use such a word, or 
at any rate to reconstruct out of the slenderest and apparently most 
insufficient data, the denizens of our antediluvian earth. How many 
creatures has he not rehabilitated and built up for us from the merest 
fragments of their skeletons? The contemplation of a fragment of a 
thigh bone from New Zealand has led, when passed through the 
crucible of his inductive thought, to the restoration of a gigantic bird 
eleven feet in height, or about double the stature of an ordinary mortal. 
The well known but once mysterious fossil Belemnite, in his hands 
takes its proper form and place in the order of Cephalopoda ; in a word, 
from Professor Owen’s expositions, the dry bones of bygone sons 
become re-instinct with life, and the uninteresting intricacies of 
comparative anatomy become endowed with an all-absorbing interest 
and fascination which few can withstand, in order that—as Quintilian 
so neatly expresses himself—‘‘ quantum ad cognitionem pertinet rerum, 
etiam praeteritis saeculis vixisse videamur.’”’ To read aright the history 
of the world in its oldest phases, in its most mysterious aspects, and 
from its deepest scientific points of view, the manifold works of 
Professor Owen must be taken in hand and studied with patience ; and 
the reward to the mind of the reader, as far as enlightenment of the 
grandest and most instructive kind avails anything, cannot fail to be 
proportionate to the amount of time and consideration given to the 
perusal of his great practical lessons to us upon our position in the 
cosmos of infinity. 


W. vE G. B. 





The River’s Romance. 


The maiden heard the minstrel’s chant— 
With a hey and a ho down derry— 
The sun shone on her brow aslant; 
It flushed her cheek—her heart ’gan pant 
And she went with the minstrel merry, 
Through the meadow by the river. 
But the river 
Flowed on ever 
Now in shadow, now in shade, 
Past the minstrel and the maid. 


Down by the meadow and stream they strayed— 
With a hey and a ho down derry— 
Hand in hand through light and shade, 
The chanting youth, and the list’ning maid, 
Till they came to a white-sailed wherry, 
Moored upon the flowing river, 
And the river 
Rocked it ever, 
Striving to break its mooring-chain, 
And drift it downward to the main. 


Minstrel and maid stepped into the boat— 
With a hey and a ho down derry— 
He loosed the chain, and away they float, 
While rock and woodland echo each note 
Of the song he sang so merry, 
Hurrying down the wandering river— 
‘* River, River, 
Bear us ever. 
Love, with thy breathings fill our sail, 
Heaven, let thy sunshine never fail! ” 


On they went their joyous way— 
With a hey and a ho down derry— 
Now gliding smooth, as the white swan may, 
Now tossing on ripples, now breaking thro’ spray, 
Went still that white-sailed wherry, 
“Borne on that changeful river, 
And the river 
Bore them ever 
To the Ocean from whose Shore 
Bard or maid returns no more. 


JoHN Francis WALLER. 
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NExT morning, just about the time 
when Ernestine was starting off to 
her hospital, armed with perhaps 
a little more patience than usual 
to face the manifold interests and 
experiences of a walk in the 
streets, Laura Doldy came down 
to breakfast. She had purposely 
waited until Dr. Doldy’s carriage 
had driven away. She did not 
want to meet him again before 
Mr. Yriarte’s call, for she had no 
new conjectures to offer as to the 
reason of that gentleman’s absent- 
ing himself on the previous day. 
The incident annoyed her more 
than a little, when she had been 
representing him as so ardent a 
lover, and she felt as if she would 
rather postpone further mention of 
it until the occurrence was ex- 
plained. 

So she came down to breakfast 
later than usual, and lounged over 
it alone. She sat by the fire, her 
two pretty slippers on the fender, 
a novel in her hand, and a drowsy 
drooping look about her eyes, as if 
sleep had scarcely consented to 
surrender them. The footman in- 
formed the kitchen that Miss Laura 
looked lovelier than ever this morn- 
ing, for she had all her languid 
ways on, that so became her. 
The little lady was quite aware 
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that these languid ways became 
her, and when a loud knock at the 
door was followed by a familiar 
voice in the hall, she suppressed 
the excitement which would have 
made her start to her feet. With- 
out raising her eyelids even, she 
quietly told the footman to shew 
Mr. Yriarte in; and she waited 
until he had nearly approached 
her chair, and she had heard the 
servant close the door, before she 
looked up at him. 

‘‘My angel! You are more 
beautiful than ever to-day!” 

“Are you paying compliments 
in order to try and make me forget 
your neglect yesterday?’ Laura 
looked up as she spoke, and beheld 
Don Jose Yriarte standing by her 
side, with clasped hands and eyes 
bent sideways on her in an extra- 
ordinary leer of admiration. 

**T could not come ; but now I 
am here, and my angel of beauty 
will not be cruel to me.” He 
drew a chair up as he answered, 
and sat down very near Laura, 
gazing on her the while with an 
insinuating ogle. He retained 
this smile on his face all the time 
he spoke to her, shewing an upper 
row of formidable-looking white 
teeth. 

‘< You will remember,” he went 
on, ‘‘ how you saw me go into the 
office of Mr. Lingen, which you 
had just left. found there 
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business for me which kept me all 
the day. It was very disagreeable ; 
and how often did I not long for 
my charmer thatI could not fly to!”’ 

This explanation, even helped 
out by thatsingular sideways smile, 
did not seem to quite satisfy Laura. 
She put on a little petulance, and 
tapping one foot on the fender, 
said impatiently, ‘I believe you 
might have come if you had cared 
to.” 

“What! can you doubt your 
dear Jose? Did you find that 
nasty lawyer’s office agreeable to 
stay in? do you like business ? 
No, I know my Laura is too gay 
and brilliant to care for such 
things; and yet she will not be 
sorry for her poor Jose, condemned 
to business all the afternoon. I 
wondered, indeed, what could have 
prevailed on such a fair butterfly 
as my Laura to stray into that 
nasty office.” 

‘“‘Oh, I went to settle some 
money matters,”’ said Laura, care- 
lessly, with her eyes bent upon the 
bracelet on her arm, which she was 
clasping and unclasping as she 
spoke. She was thinking of the 
bracelet, not of the money matters, 
and was entirely unconscious that 
the gaze which was so fixed upon 
her had become penetrative in- 
stead of admiring as soon as she 
cast down her own eyes. 

‘Money matters! they are dis- 
agreeable for a fair creature like 
my Laura. Well, soon your Jose 
will take away all that trouble 
from you, and will arrange these 
things, while all you will have to 
know will be that you have the 
finest jewels and prettiest horses 
in London. Ah, my Laura shall 
have such a pair of bays—your 
Jose understands the horses a lady 
should have—and you must drive 
in London in an open carriage. I 
will not have my jewel hidden 
away in a brougham like I saw 
her yesterday, when she was 
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driving from Mr. Lingen’s. And 
what was it you went to Mr. 
Lingen’s to arrange ?” 

He had laid his hand on her 
arm while he spoke, and poured 
his words, so pleasing to Laura, 
softly into her ear. The question 
at the end came so naturally, and 
Laura was so lost in the sensations 
which he was adroitly imparting 
to her, that she replied at once. 
She would have answered him in 
any case, for she had no idea of 
concealing anything, but possibly 
she would not have spoken so 
straightforwardly if she had not 
been thinking of other matters. 

‘‘T went to settle onmy uncle 
some of the money which will come 
tome on my marriage. He will 
pay such debts as I owe, and I 
shall be released from the trouble 
of trying to understand them.” 

‘‘How much have you settled 
on him?” asked Yriarte. 

‘“‘Ten thousand pounds,” answer- 
ed Laura, her eyes still fixed 
on the bracelet and her soul 
still full of the conviction that 
Yriarte was absorbed in contem- 
plation of her profile. But she 
was doomed to be speedily startled 
from her dream; for as the words 
passed her lips, Yriarte took his 
hand from her arm and started to 
his feet. Laura looked up in sur- 
prise and saw standing before her, 
her lover, in so new a guise that 
she sat motionless, gazing on him 
in the deepest amazement. The 
man, who in his handsomest and 
most engaging moments was re- 
garded by Dr. Doldy as a fair 
imitation of an amiable monkey, 
now shewed himself with the 
brutal part of his nature outward. 
It was visible in every line of his 
cadaverous face—in the glaring of 
his sunken eyes, in the lips quiver- 
ing over those prominent teeth, 
in the feverish movement of the 
long white fingers, tipped with 
long nails—he was in a passion. 
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Too much in a passion even to 
speak, apparently. For a moment 
he gasped for breath, while Laura 
remained dumb and amazed. But 
at last he found words. 

‘You tell me!—tell me to my 
face !—you dare to tell me this!” 

“What do you mean!” ex- 
claimed Laura, her face growing 
white. 

“T mean,” went on Yriarte, 
stumbling over his words in the 
excitement of releasing his rage, 
“that you have no right to give 
away your money. You are en- 
gaged to me, and I understand 
that you have certain money. And 
now you actually give it away as 
if it were a matter of no im- 
portance.” 

Laura was thoronghly frightened 
and alarmed at this first sinking 
of the lover in the man; she 
scarcely realised what his words 
meant, so great a surprise were 
they to her. She loved money, 
but she had never known the dire 
need of it; and was scarcely able 
to realise a state in which every 
other love is subordinate to that. 
She trembled as she sat in her 
chair ; but she made a great effort 
to recall her habitual imperious- 
ness. ‘ I think,” she said, ‘‘ that 
it is only of importance to myself. 
And Iam sure you ought not to 
speak to me like this.” 

“But I ought. I cannot tell 
how you dare do this without first 
consulting me. I am very glad 
you have told me now, instead of 
deceiving me to the end. You 
must go again to Mr. Lingen and 
have that deed cancelled, You 
must destroy it—you must burn 
it.” 

Laura pushed back her chair 
and rose. Two little red spots 
were coming in her pale cheeks. 
“*T shall do nothing of the kind,” 
she said. 

“But you must. Do you not 
see that you must? You have no 
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right to alienate your money when 
you are engaged to me.” 

“T have a right to do what I 
like with my own money,” said 
Laura. ‘I shall bring with me 
ten thousand pounds even now, and 
my income, which is enough for 
both of us.” 

‘Ten thousand,” repeated Yri- 
arte, contemptuously ; ‘“‘do you 
call that a fortune? And what’s 
an income?” he added, peevishly, 
** J don’t care about that; you said 
you had twenty thousand down— 
a sum just worth the having.” 

“You are speaking rather 
plainly,” said Laura; “it seems, 
after all, that you care more for 
the money than for me.” 

She said it, half expecting that 
the reproach would touch him. 
She had not, even yet, awakened 
to the full sense of this new 
brutality: he had so completely 
sheathed his claws while he was 
winning her that she was really 
staggered when she saw them. 

“T mean to have it, at all 
events,” he said, savagely. 

Laura looked in his face, and 
for the first time in the interview 
fully understood that he was quite 
in earnest. She felt, too, that her 
words, her eyes, had no power 
over him. Her gaze produced no 
change in him, her reproach failed 
to bring him to her feet. 

‘¢ Jose!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ what 
do you mean by such words? You 
have taught me to love you, by the 
love you professed for me. Surely 
that is not gone! Surely you are 
not changed!” 

She laid her hand on his arm 
and looked with passionate appeal 
into his face. But even her touch 
seemed to have lost its magnetic 
power. He shook her hand from 
him. 

‘‘Come,” he said, roughly, ‘‘ we 
can’t afford to quarrel. Just you 
destroy that deed and we'll have 
smooth sailing again.”’ 
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‘“‘T cannot,’’ said Laura, passion- 
ately, ““how could I be so mean, 
so ungenerous? how could I face 
my uncle? Indeed, Jose, you do 
not know what I owe to him. He 
has been everything to me, a girl 
left fatherless and motherless. He 
has spent his own income, year 
after year, in keeping up a house 
and a style which he would not 
have needed for himself alone. 
He has supplied me with money 
for my own expenses—he has 
denied me nothing. I insist upon 
leaving the matter as it is, so that 
he shall be left with a few 
thousands, which will but in- 
adequately repay him for these 
years of expense and care.” 

‘“‘ Laura,’’said Yriarte, sullenly, 
‘‘you know it is no use talking 
like that to me. We must quarrel 
unless you do as I say; and we 
cannot afford to quarrel.” 

‘‘T don’t care,’ cried Laura, 
now thoroughly roused, ‘‘ you 
shew too plainly that it is my 
money you want. You shall be 
disappointed. Tl break the en- 
gagement even now. I can live 
without you, Jose Yriarte, though 
you may think I cannot.” 

“Very well,” said Yriarte, 
quietly; he was cooling down while 
Laura was growing hot with anger; 
‘as things stand now, that will 
suit me very well. Only just bear 
in mind that you have broken the 
engagement yourself. It is your 
own doing, Miss Laura.” 

Laura staggered back and 
leaned against the wallas if her 
limbs were inadequate to support 
her. She said nothing—she was 
aghast. The tone in which these 
words were uttered, and the accent 
which he imparted to the “ Miss 
Laura” struck her with a chill 
horror of conviction. All was 
indeed over between them—and 
how easily! 

“Go!” she exclaimed, as soon as 
she found voice; ‘‘ wretch! don’t in- 
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sult me with your presence. I hate 
the very sight of your false face!” 

‘*Good-bye, Miss Laura,” he 
said, and smiled. That smile, so 
familiar to her, now seemed new 
in its falseness, and filled her with 
loathing. She turned away, but 
as she moved, her eyes caught the 
glittering of the diamonds in the 
bracelet she wore. She unclasped 
it, and held it trembling in her 
hands, while her pale cheeks grew 
slowly full of dark colour. She 
turned again towards him, holding 
the bracelet. He had taken his 
hat and was moving towards the 
door. In a changed manner she 
looked at him, in a low voice 
began to speak. 

‘* But—remember—” she _ hesi- 
tated—stopped—and stood silent. 

Yriarte looked at her and 
laughed: a little, low-toned, cun- 
ning laugh peculiar to him. 

“Ay, remember: and remember 
that this is all your doing, Miss 
Taura. Good-bye.” He put on 
his hat, and moved again towards 
the door. Laura stood as under a 
spell for a moment, and then sud- 
denly cried out violently—‘‘ Take 
the vile trinket away—and Heaven 
defend me from the sight of your 
evil face again!” 

She flung the bracelet at him, 
and then threw herself down in the 
arm-chair beside her, and buried 
her face in the cushions: striving, 
with that sort of pride which be- 
longed to her, that he should not 
hear the sobs which were rending 
her bosom. 

Yriarte stooped, picked up the 
bracelet, and with a glance to see 
that it was uninjured, put it in his 
pocket. He then quietly walked 
out of the house, pausing on the 
doorstep to light a cigar. The 
excitement, of course, had not been 
altogether without its effect upon 
his nerves; they were about the 
equivalent of a cigar and a glass 
of brandy below par. 


” 
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CuarTer VII. 
THUNDERBOLTS. 


Yriarte, having lit his cigar, 
proceeded leisurely on his way 
-down the street. He was unable to 
walk very fast, for he had un- 
usually high heels on his boots, 
which continually threatened an 
ignominious overthrow. He had 
them put on specially for him, as he 
laboured under the impression 
that they made him look taller and 
more imposing. It was one phy- 
sical defect that he was conscious 
of—he could not disguise fro:a 
himself that he was not as tall as 
he would like tobe. He certainly 
was unable to help seeing that he 
was rather sallow, but he imagined 
every feature in his countenance 
was glorified by his carefully 
practised engaging smile. 

Walking leisurely down the 
street, he was met abruptly by a 
man who was hurrying round the 
corner. 

“Halloa, my good friend!” 
cried Yriarte, ‘‘ where are you off 
to so quickly ?” 

“To my work.” 

“And what may that work of 
yours be?” asked Yriarte, in a tone 
of infinite contempt. The man he 
addressed was considerably taller 
than himself and with a fine figure, 
but he looked cowed before 
Yriarte’s lofty manner. 

“Nothing I am proud of,” he 
answered, ‘it is but a resource 
when I can get nothing else. 
I should not be at it now if you 
had not got me into trouble.” 

“Well, what is it?” asked 
Yriarte again, imperiously. 

“‘T am a model at the art school 
in the next street. There’s one of 
the lady students coming this way. 
Do you wish to be seen with me?” 

“Why, no; but come to my 
house to-night. I must have your 
address, as I may wantyou soon.” 

Yriarte walked on, without 
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further ceremony, and puffed his 
cigar smoke, after his usual 
gentlemanly habit, into the face of 
Miss Armine, who, with another 
lady, was following very quickly 
in the steps of the model. As it 
happened, her companion was Mrs. 
Silburn. 

‘“* How one meets the same faces 
again,” remarked that lady, when 
Yriarte had passed. ‘‘ That ridicu- 
lous little dandy followed Ernes- 
tine Vavasour all the way from 
the hospital yesterday.” 

‘* That was our model he was 
speaking to,” said Miss Armine, 
“so he can’t be anything very 

and.” 

‘‘ Indeed !— well, he may be an 
artist. His diamonds and boot- 
heels look as if he had plenty of 
money.” 

‘¢ He’s no artist,” answered Miss 
Armine, quickly, ‘“‘he doesn’t use 
his eyes like an artist. Come, we 
must be quick or the Professor will 
be down in the life class, and I 
couldn’t very well take you in 
then.” 

‘Have I to go into the room of 
the life class then?” 

“Yes, the skeleton hangs up 
there that has the bones marked. 
We shall be in plenty of time, I 
think, as the model has only just 
gone in; but he is late this 
morning.” 

They had turned out of the long 
street in which Dr. Doldy’s house 
stood, and after traversing some 
small cross streets, found them- 
selves in another wide one, nearly 
opposite the college gates, which 
the model had just entered. Miss 
Armine went quickly in and 
Dorothy followed her. They went 
up some steps and entered a door 
on which was painted the words, 
“‘Art School.” Another flight of 
broad stone stairs, and then Miss 
Armine opened a door and ad- 
mitted her friend into a large room, 
lighted from above by great win- 
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dows partially darkened by green 
blinds. Under these windows sat 
a semi-circle of young men and 
women working busily away be- 
hind their easels. Otherwise the 
room was entirely unfurnished. 

As Miss Armine closed the door, 
Dorothy observed the words, ‘Life 
Room,”’ painted on it. 

‘‘ Where is your model?” she 
asked. 

‘Behind the screen,” said Miss 
Armine, pointing to one which 
shut off the door from a part of 
theroom. ‘‘ Heis so nervous about 
draughts that the screen which 
makes the background has to be 
pulled forward at this side because 
of the door. There is plenty of 
grumbling about it when the class 
is full, and some of us have to 
peep round the screen; but it’s no 
use, he will have his way. Will 
you just come and have a look at 
my study before we go round to 
the skeleton ?” 

She softly advanced towards an 
empty easel which was evidently 
hers, being the only one un- 
occupied. licen few faces turned 
and stared curiously at them as 
they passed, but most of the 
workers took no notice of them at 
all, going on eagerly and ab- 
stractedly with their work. 

‘‘Are you always as quiet as 
this?” asked Dorothy, in a whis- 
per. ‘What a class of good 
children you are!” 

‘‘Oh,we are indeed. The life class 
here is amarvel. You knowwe are 
very anxious to shew the effects 
of Professor Varden’s system; he 
created this life class of mixed men 
and women, and he used to work 
so desperately hard himself that we 
caught the infection. Now we are 
determined that if Mr. Richy does 
away with our mixed class, he 
shall not have any excuse for it; 
so we are all workinglike heroes.” 

‘‘What do you mean by Pro- 

fessor Varden’s system?” 
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‘‘Oh, I only mean his way of 
making his students work. It 
was done partly by being so much 
in earnest himself, as I say; and 
partly by a plan of hardly ever 
looking after us. It gave us a 
feeling of responsibility and 
‘ grown-up-ness,’ to coin a word for 
myself, which certainly had the 
effect of making us orderly.” 

‘* What a curious view you have 
chosen, Miss Armine! but it’s 
pretty too,’’ said Dorothy as they 
reached the easel. 

‘“‘So I thought. Everybody tries 
to get his face, and as I’m a little 
short-sighted I always come off 
best if I don’t attempt to find room 
on the favourite side. And I think 
the marks in his back are quite 
lovely,” she added, naively. 

Dorothy laughed. She was much 
amused with the scene—a novel 
one to her. The model, a fair, 
handsome young man, sat on a 
red dais, inside the screen. It was 
not to be wondered at, thought 
she, that he was afraid of 
draughts, for his garb was scanty, 
consisting only of a crimson girdle. 
He sat in an attitude of exquisite 
feminine grace, and the soft droop 
of his limbs suggested a delicious 
weariness. His eyes fell on the 
ground below in a contemplative 
way, as though he were gazing 
into deep waters or gathering 
fancies from a bank of wild 
flowers. 

‘‘ What!” cried Dorothy, ‘can 
he keep in that position all the 
hours you work, and yet look so 
easy and graceful ?”’ 

“That is the most wonderful 
part of it,” said Miss Armine, ‘‘ he 
never looks a whit less graceful or 
loses an atom of that expression 
on his face. They are not all like 
that, you know; some of them are 
very troublesome. I suppose it’s 
because he’s such a good model 
that he can be so tiresome about 


the draughts. He kept Mr. 
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Sienna running about a long time 
this morning, making arrange- 
ments to please him.” 

‘‘ Who is Mr. Sienna?” 

“He is supposed to be the 
second master. He goes about 
with his hands always in his 
pockets, and smiles, and does any- 
thing anyone asks him to do. Now 
come round to the skeleton.” 

Dorothy followed her guide, who 
soon left her with the skeleton and 
went to her easel. She employed 
herself over the bones for a while 
and made some notes, for she was 
on one of those excursions after 
superficial knowledge which so 
much amused Ernestine. 

When she had been busy upon 
this for a time, and was just ready 
to go, and rather wondering how 
to achieve a quiet escape from the 
solemn assemblage, a tall young 
man who was painting at the end 
of the class looked up at the clock 
and called out, ‘‘ Rest!” 

The model moved a little, 
stretched one white arm till the 
blue veins rose on it, ran his 
fingers through his light cluster- 
ing hair, and yawned. After this 
lazy and luxurious stretch, he 
sprang lightly to the ground, and 
picking up a great brown rug that 
lay near, wrapped it around him, 
and leaned against the table in an 
attitude as full of grace as that in 
which he had been sitting. 

Meanwhile the students had 
begun to chatter and move about 
from easel to easel, inspecting each 
other’s productions. The hum was 
a subdued one, however, and the 
conversation appeared to be purely 
artistic. Miss Armine came round 
to where Dorothy stood. 

“Do you know,” said Dorothy, 
‘this model reminds me of some 
picture I have seen not long since— 
some Academy picture of a figure 
sitting in a wood and looking into 
a stream.” 

“Very likely. Ihave some such 





recollection too. He fell into this 
attitude of himself, and I daresay 
he learned it by sitting so long 
for the picture that the posi- 
tion became a natural one. I 
often think how it spoils one for 
some of the new pictures to know 
the appearance of the London 
models, and recognise the same 
under a dozen different dis- 
guises.” 

“The man is a picture in him- 
self, though,” said Dorothy; ‘just 
look at him now. What lights on 
his hair and skin, what a delight- 
ful pose. I wonder, has he any 
brains?” 

‘““No, I think he has a sponge 
where his brains should be. Some 
of the models have been capable 
of conversation and have taken an 
interest in their multiplied por- 
traiture; but we have all given 
up this man in despair.” 

‘‘A beautiful animal, then— 
characterless? How wonderful 
he would look in a stream ora 
woodland glade with the sunshine 
and shadow passing over hisshining 
skin. But he would only be a part 
of the landscape. We need some- 
thing more than physical beauty in 
the human form «',ire. I have re- 
garded it as a light thrown upon 
the grandeur of Greek sculpture, 
the consideration that in the days 
of Phidias, women were shut up 
and no good paid model could be 
obtained. The result was that 
Phidias had recourse to the noble 
and enlightened ladies of his 
society, who would dare to brave 
public opinion and go to his studio 
to help him in his art, and so have 
left us their intelligent beauty 
that we may slavishly imitate it. 
Well, I must go. I am chattering 
too much.” 

‘‘Have you found the bones 
you wanted?” 

‘“Yes. I have made my notes, 
and I must be quick, for I have to 
write the article this morning. But 
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I feel dull at home, for Coventry 

has gone off.” 
“Gone off! 

mean?” 

‘‘Oh, I don’t mean that he has 
deserted me—he has gone on one 
of his wild excursions. Every now 
and then he says he can’t stand 
domestication and regular meals 
any longer, and then he starts 
before I am awake in the morning 
and walks all day without eating 
anything. I call these wanderings 
tours in search of famishment and 
exhaustion.” 

‘‘ What an extraordinary idea!” 

“Isn't it? Fancy anybody 
wanting to escape dinner in these 
days! I always tell him he’ll be 
brought home on a shutter: but 
it seems to do him good.” 

‘‘And where does he go?” 
asked Miss Armine. 

‘Generally into the country, 
sometimes to the East-end of 
London, to study the ways of 
the natives. Good-bye.” They 
parted, and Mrs. Silburn went 
out just in time to escape Pro- 
fessor Richy, who was coming 
into the class. She walked home 
very quietly, thinking in her 
sober, practical way, frst about 
skeletons, the Akropolitan School 
of Art, and Miss Armine. Then her 
thoughts turned to her friends 
Ernestine and Dr. Doldy, for she 
had again to pass Dr. Doldy’s 
house, and looking up at its win- 
dows, she tried to picture it as 
Ernestine’s home. 

Ernestine’s engagement had im- 
mediately become a subject of 
interest and amusement to her 
aunt andcousins. A delicate little 
bouquet of sweet flowers already 
had twice awaited her upon the 
table of her study when she came 
home in the afternoon. Twice had 
she blushed brilliantly, catching 
sight of the merry faces of two of 
her girl-cousins, who had enjoyed 
placing these flowersconspicuously, 
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and then lying in wait to watch 
their effect upon her. 

No camellias were among them, 
no scentless blossoms. Her room 
had suddenly taken upon it a new 
pleasantness as of home; for when 
she entered, the fragrance of the 
exotics, which lingered there, 
seemed to her fancy to carry a 
message to her heart. She carried 
them to her bedroom, and in the 
morning, came, bringing with it a 
new sense of assured hope, the 
clinging odour of the stephanotis, 
appealing to her waking senses 
even before the streaming sunlight. 
This was enough for her at pre- 
sent. She had not seen Dr. Doldy 
since Mrs. Silburn’s kettledrum 
afternoon. She was half afraid to 
go there, lest she should meet him ; 
and she was horrified to hear her 
aunt coming to the front and an- 
nouncing that she would at once 
ask him to the house. SheJistened 
and submitted in silence, as she 
had learned to submit to the in- 
evitable. 

Dr. Doldy’s carriage stopped 
that day, as. each day before, and 
the cluster of white blossoms was 
left for Ernestine. Then it took 
him home to dinner, where he 
hoped to find Yriarte in attendance 
upon Laura. Laura’s affairs once 
settled and then, as he had de- 
termined, he would tell her of his 
own engagement. 

But he was doomed to dis- 
appointment and a solitary dinner. 
Laura sent down to say that her 
head ached, and that she preferred 
to stay in her room. Laura often 
took freaks of this kind and shut 
herself up when anything had put 
her out; so her uncle, merely 
wondering whether Mr. Yriarte 
had misconducted himself in any 
way, went down to dinner alone 
without further thought about it. 

After dinner, in the drawing- 
room, Laura arrived with the tea. 
Dr. Doldy had settled himself in 
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the corner which he habitually 
occupied when alone, with a book ; 
he did not expect to see Laura 
until, perhaps, the middle of next 
day. He was a little surprised, 
then, when she came in, carefully 
dressed, and with very small signs 
of any headache about her. She 
said she was better, and sat down 
by the fireside with her cup of tea 
and a total. absence of any 
«deserted damsel’’ appearance. 

To minds of a larger make, 
which follow a wider track 
of thought, the littleness of a 
thoroughly small mind is incon- 
ceivable. The larger mind is un- 
prepared for the attacks of the 
small one, because it is unable to 
understand the positions which its 
opponent takes up. People who 
are essentially wideawake and 
practical in areal emergency which 
arouses them, are being out-witted 
in small matters all their lives 
from this cause. And it is gene- 
rally women who do the small 
out-witting, and pride themselves 
openly on leading their nearest and 
dearest by the nose ; he is welcome 
to attain high honours which they 
scarcely comprehend the meaning 
of, if but they ‘know how to 
manage him.” 

Dr. Doldy was a lover of the 
English dramatists: that glorious 
extinct race of men. He was a 
reader of poetry, but he had small 
admiration for the sweet-sounding 
modern school of poets. The in- 
tellectual food which every man 
who owns a mind at all needs to 
keep it alive, he found for himself 
in the sonorous wisdom of Shake- 
speare, in the stalwart strength of 
Marlowe, and the quaint wit of 
rare Ben Jonson. To-night, as he 
had not anticipated having Laura’s 
society, he had wandered far in 
fancy into the woods of Arden. 
It was not easy at once to return 
into a modern drawing-room and 
into the intellectual society of a 
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young lady such as Laura. Con- 
sequently, he was not quite aware 
that she was endeavouring to tell 
him something. She soon grew 
impatient and dealt her blow out- 
right. 

“Uncle,” said she, sipping the 
while at her tea, ‘“‘I have broken 
with Yriarte.” 

Dr. Doldy closed his Shake- 
speare, and put it down upon a 
table. 

*‘Are you dealing in thunder- 
bolts to-night, Laura? This is 
rather sudden.” 

‘“‘T suppose it is,’ 
indifferently. 

“Only a lovers’ quarrel, I sus- 
pect,” said Dr. Doldy. ‘ One of 
the cases in which people quarrel 
a little in order to make it up a 
great deal.” 

Laura set her lips. 

‘You are wrong, uncle. 
affair is over.” 

‘And you say by your doing?” 
asked Dr. Doldy, keenly. 

“‘Certainly. I was tired of it,’’ 
said Laura, flushing a little. Dr. 
Doldy saw that she did not choose 
to tell him the truth. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, “(as you are 
so fond of money, and diamonds, 
and dress that you cannot give 
them up, may I ask whom you 
intend to marry?” 

“That,” replied Laura, coolly, 
‘“‘remains to be seen. Good night, 
uncle; I am going down to the 
Hayters’ to-morrow, you know, 
and I have a great deal to do to- 
night.” 

She had put down her teacup, 
and risen. 

‘What sort of things have you 
to do?” asked Dr. Doldy. 

‘Well, my maid is packing, and 
I want to look after her; and the 
dressmaker will be here by now 
with some new dresses.” 

‘Tf that is all,” he replied, ‘I 
think you may sit down again and 
just tell me what I am to say to 
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she replied, 
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the people who have been told of 
your engagement.” 

Laura did not sit down, but re- 
mained standing where she was. 

‘““No one ‘has been told,’ she 
said, after a moment’s hesitation, 
‘except Mr. Lingen,—and—yes, I 
told Mrs. Silbvrn. We can surely 
stop their talking about it easily 
enough.” 

“Tf they have not talked 
already,” said Dr. Doldy, quietly. 
“But that is not the point. I 
would as soon explain such an 
affair to a dozen people as to one. 
The thing is, have you jilted him? 
That is your own account; but I 
don’t think you are telling me the 
truth. I shall go to Yriarte and 
see if he is enough of a man to 
give me an honest account.” 

Laura threw a swift glance at 
him, and for a moment looked as 
if she were going to speak pas- 
sionately ; but she controlled her- 
self, and said very quietly, ‘‘ That 
will be a waste of time, for Yriarte 
never speaks the truth.” 


“Don’t talk such nonsense, 
Laura,” said Dr. Doldy, im- 
patiently. 


‘It is not nonsense,”’ said Laura. 
‘‘Tt is a boast of his; and I have 
caught him telling lies systemati- 
cally.” 

‘And you were going to marry 
this man of whom you can speak 
in such terms,’”’ Dr. Doldy could 
not help exclaiming. 

‘‘It amused me,” said Laura; 
‘‘most people are more or less un- 
truthful. I rather admire the 
pluck of a man who can carry 
through a system of lying.” 

‘Come, Laura, this is too much. 
You are only abusing him because 
you ars put out with him. 


‘This weak impress of love is as a 
figure 

Trenched in ice ; which with an hour’s 
heat 

Dissolves to water and doth lose his 
form,’ ” 
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He spoke low to himself; but 
Laura caught the words and flushed 
scarlet. She could not but re- 
member how she had spoken of 
her connection with Yriarte as one 
of love essentially. 

‘Come, uncle,” she said, laugh- 
ing a little in her confusion, 
‘* before you look down so grandly 
upon my love affairs, shew me 
something better.” 

Laura’s view of her uncle was 
that though very kind and ab- 
solutely gentlemanly, he was 
incapable of appreciating the 
female sex. His apparent blind- 
ness to her arts and those of other 
women of her own sort convinced 
her of this. Therefore, what she 
meant to insinuate was that he 
ought not to talk about what he 
did not understand. Love affairs 
were outside his experience; and 
Laura, who had always lived in a 
tangle of them, regarded herself as 
eminently superior in such matters. 
Consequently, Dr. Doldy’s reply 
rather startled her. 

‘* Perhaps I can,” he said, ‘‘at 
all events I can try, for I suppose 
it is best to tell you now, though 
the moment scarcely seems oppor- 
tune, that I am myself engaged to 
be married.” 

Laura sat down at this. 

** Well, uncle,” she said, “ you 
have successfully returned my 
thunderbolt! Whoever can it be! 
Do tell me.” 

‘*A lady whom you have never 
seen, I believe, Laura,” replied 
Dr. Doldy, meeting her feminine 
excitement with great gravity. 

“Well, well,” cried Laura, 
feverishly, ‘‘ tell me her name.” 


‘“Miss Vavasour.” Dr. Doldy 


had almost said Dr. Vavasour, for 
he had been thinking of the scene 
in Mrs. Silburn’s drawing-room, 
when Coventry had electrified him 
by giving Ernestine her full title. 
He had put back the impulse with 
horror. 


He could not face Laura’s 
20—2 
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amusement at the idea of his 
marrying a lady doctor. 

‘Miss Vavasour,” repeated 
Laura, in disappointed accents; 
‘‘why, I have never even heard of 
her. Oh, how I should like to see 
her. I wish I wasn’t going away 
to-morrow. I must see her directly 
I come back.” 

“Of course,”’ said Dr. Doldy, 
absently. His mind was with 
Ernestine. He recalled himself 
directly afterwards with an effort. 

“Now, Laura,” he said, gravely, 
‘‘cannot you bring yourself to 
explain this sudden change of your 
plans to me? or must I go to Mr. 
Yriarte and try to extract the truth 
from him ?” 

Laura saw he was determined, 
so she let her dressmaker wait 
while she professedly opened her 
heart to him. She talked a great 
deal, using words principally to 
hide the actual facts with. She 
left him at last, not by any means 
satisfied, but more disposed to 
think he had better leave the 
matter alone at present. Laura 
succeeded very cleverly in making 
him feel that there were intricacies 
in the affair which he had perhaps 
best not meddle with, and this 
without telling him what those 
intricacies were. 





Cuarrer VIII. 
DOCTORS IN CONSULTATION. 


Dr. Dotpy had called upon 
Ernestine’s aunt; that lady had 
been very gracious indeed, and 
Ernestine herself had given him 
an expressionless hand to shake, 
and five minutes of uninteresting 
conversation in her aunt’s presence. 
He had also met her at Mrs. 
Silburn’s, where his fate had been 
much the same; and he felt rather 
disgusted. But to-night he was 
going to Mrs. Silburn’s and he 
understood that Ernestine would 
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be there all the evening; so he 
resolved to bring matters into a 
better state. 

Laura had been gone a week, 
and he had tried to put her and 
her love affairs as much out of his 
mind as possible, He knew her so 
well that he felt quite sure of her 
successfully carrying some such 
affair to a close in time to obtain 
herfortune. He thought he might 
safely leave her to her own devices 
at present, and he was very glad 
to, for he found Ernestine filled 
his mind quite sufficiently. 

She was a new experience to him 
—a new sort of woman; he felt 
very doubtful, sometimes, how 
best to approach her. She would 
yield to him when he least ex- 
pected it ; he had proposed to her. 
really expecting to .be refused. 
Yet she had drawn her hand out 
of her muff, and given it him by 
way of answer, without hesitation. 
Then why should he not expect 
her to yield as easily to some other 
points ? 

The first of these—one which he 
had not had any opportunity of 
broaching—was how long their 
engagement was to last. Ashe had 
said himself on that odd occasion 
in Mrs. Silburn’s drawing-room, 
‘he was not so young now as to 
enjoy delays.” He was very 
anxious to have some idea of 
Ernestine’s views on this subject, 
and he resolved that to-night he 
would ascertain them. 

He found her sitting alone in a 
little room which opened from the 
drawing-room. There was music 
going on in the drawing-room, 
and Ernestine, who never quite 
understood being sociable, had 
wandered in here. Mrs. Silburn, 
who, when he came to shake hands 
with her, saw his ——— glance 
around the room, adroitly led him 
to where he could see Ernestine 
through the open door, sitting, 
with her eyes closed and her head, 


















all bright with its unruly curls, 
thrown back. 

He went in—leaned over her 
chair, and said, ‘‘ Ernestine !’’ 

She started, and opening her 
eyes, saw him bending over her. 
She froze at once, and raising 
herself in her chair gave him her 
hand in some such fashion as an 
icicle might be imagined to extend 
one. 

She did not know him yet. She 
did not understand how or why she 
had begun to—love him. Alas, 
for that poor word, Love! Has it 
not been so dragged through the 
mire that we dread to use it—yet 
is it so inclusive—so large—so 
complete that we are obliged to 
return to it. Ernestine’s sense at 
the moment was that this man had 
a power over her which she did 
not understand. At all events, she 
knew that that power made him 
hold relations towards her which 
differed from those of any other 
being in this world. She could 
not resist him. The very sense of 
this made her into a sort of ice 
figure when she found herself thus 
alone with him. 

“Ernestine!” he said, ‘‘ why 
have you treated me in this way 
ever since you allowed me to 
announce our engagement? It is 
hard—it is paralysing to me! 
You do not regret the assent 
which you permitted me to make 
public—surely, Ernestine, you do 
not regret it ?” 

“‘Go and sit over there on the 
other side of the fire,’”’ said she, 
‘and [ll try and tell you what I 
feel like.” 

Obediently he went and sat 
down on the other side of the fire. 
She leaned back again and closed 
her eyes. After a moment she 
spoke. 

‘‘T feel as if the independence, 
the freedom, the right to my own 
mode of living and working, 
which I have fought for from my 
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childhood until now, was about to 
be surrendered—and I don’t quite 
know whether it’s right for me to 
surrender it. Dr. Doldy,” she 
said, suddenly turning her pene- 
trative gaze upon him, “what 
will you do with such a woman as 
myself upon your hands—a 
woman whose veins are afire 
with the independent energy of a 
modern woman’s life ?” 

Dr. Doldy was a man of the old 
schools—a man reared in thoughts 
which directly opposed the ideas 
of Ernestine’s school, but at this 
moment, when he might have lost 
her altogether, he was saved by 
two things. He had a heart, a 
deeply tender heart; and he had 
read Shakespeare. 

He took her hand, and holding 
it, replied, with his eyes upon it— 

‘‘Even you, Ernestine, with 
your life so absorbed by work, 
will allow that love is, unseen, the 
great factor in this world. If our 
love is sincere it will unite us, 
however separate our creeds or 
our lives may be.” 

‘¢ Well then,” she said, ‘“‘ answer 
me this question, which has been 
teasing my soul all to-day—Is 
true love compatible with true 
independence ?” 

“ nd why not ?— 

***Q spirit of love, how quick and 
fresh art thou ! 

That notwithstanding thy capacity 

. . . - Nought enters there 

But falls into abatement and low 

price, 

Even in a minute !’ 

‘“*],” he went on, ‘‘am ready to 

ive up my independence to you, 
estine; therefore why should 
you hesitate ?” 

She drew her hand away from 
him 


‘You began well,” she answered, 
‘and ended ill. Your quotation 
was excellent, and gave me en- 
couragement; but don’t ask me to 
believe that a man gives up his 
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independence when he marries. I 

am no crier out for woman’s rights, 
but truly I think it is the woman 
who gives up, when there is any 
surrender.” 

This was Ernestine’s weak point. 
She was humble enough in many 
things, but in this she was a 
creature of pride, and, perhaps, of 
unreason. 

“And,” said Dr. Doldy, ‘is 
not the capacity for surrender a 
sufficiently beautiful one? I don’t 
know that we men need be grateful 
to nature because she made us the 
assertive sex.” 

Ernestine stirred uneasily in her 
chair. This was a way of looking 
at the question which always 
annoyed her. 

“That is hardly an answer to 
me, Dr. Doldy. You do but say 
prettily that men should admire 
women for sacrificing themselves.”’ 

Dr. Doldy looked at her and 
smiled. 

‘‘Ernestine,” he said, ‘I was 
afraid of you, if you would like to 
know the truth, until-you said that, 
but Iam so nolonger. Surely we 
have neither of us any purpose in 
our union save that we wish to be 
united. Why, then, should ques- 
tions like these arise in your 
mind? My own impression is that 
where love is the bond the sur- 
render is different in kind, but 
mutual and equal. And now, 
instead of pursuing a_ subject 
which we cannot decide upon 
in the abstract, tell me how 
soon we may try the experiment, 
and so find out the truth of the 
matter.” 

Ernestine did not pretend not 
to understand him. She smiled a 
little, put a troublesome curl off 
her forehead, looked provokingly 
and deliciously handsome, and 
said—‘‘ Well, I’ve six months yet 

to run of my hospital work. I 
must finish that first, because I 
couldn’t spare a day to get 
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married in, for we haven’t enough 
assistants.” 

Dr. Doldy controlled himself 
by an heroic effort. ‘‘ Come,” 
said he to himself, ‘‘I’m going in 
for the surrendering business at 
once. I should like to express my 
feelings, but I won’t; besides she 
really is too handsome to scold!” 

** Well,” he said, mildly, ‘is that 
so very formidable? Could we not 
easily supply a substitute for the 
remainder of your engagement ? ” 

‘*No, indeed,” answered Er- 
nestine, ‘‘ I would not lose the rest 
of my time for a great deal. I 
shall only have been a year at it 
then, and that’s by no means too 
long.” 

‘“*But,” said Dr. Doldy, very 
mildly indeed, “you will really 
have gained every experience you 
can require. However great an 
interest you take in the medical 
profession, after your marriage 
you will not need this kind of 
practical knowledge.” 

Ernestine folded her arms after 
a fashion of hers, and threw her 
head back. ‘I don’t’ believe,” 
said she, ‘‘in a student shirking 
anything. I mean to finish my 
time at this before I begin to 
practise.” 

“Begin to practise!” echoed 
Dr. Doldy, losing his presence of 
mind for a moment. 

‘“‘Begin to practise,” repeated 
Ernestine, very coolly. “I asked 
you just now what you would do 
with a woman like me on your 
hands. I suppose you mean to be 
horrified now because I intend to 
go on with the work and interests 
of my life, notwithstanding my 
having—foolishly—fallen in love!” 

She had begun this little speech 
coldly, but her voice broke at the 
end. Dr. Doldy rose and came to 
her side, and laid his hand on hers. 

‘‘Ernestine!”? he said, and 
waited till she raised her eyes to 
his. 
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“T never could oppose a woman. 
I never quarrelled with one in my 
life—and you, Ernestine, I could 
deny nothing to when you look as 
you have been looking now, and 
revealing to me that your heart is 
mine—but indeed you are stabbing 
my prejudices terribly. I will call 
them prejudices, yet they are part 
of myself. Ernestine, I shall 
hardly know how to bear this.” 

She lowered her eyes, for a great 
tear drop stood in each. 

She had never dreamed of this. 
She had expected to be bitterly 
opposed. She had armed herself 
to quarrel. She had prepared her- 
self for a battle of intellect, a war 
of words, when this vital question 
should be raised; but she had 
never dreamed of being made to 
see it from the point of view of the 
man she loved. 

She did not answer for some 
minutes, and in those minutes her 
love and her work were put into 
the scales and weighed. If there 
was a greater weight on either side 
it was too subtle to detect; the 
result appeared—she was in love: 
but she was Ernestine. 

‘You must take me,” she said, 
in a very low voice, ‘‘as I am—or 
not at all.” 

The words were obstinate ; but 
how can I describe the voice in 
which they were uttered? Its 
sweetness filled her hearer with a 
yearning which dimmed his eyes. 
It opened the way into the recesses 
of his soul—it shewed him the 
loneliness which dwelled there 
supreme ; it filled him with dreams 
of the possibilities of riper and 
fuller existence. 

“Ah!” he said, ‘I can’t give 
you up—no—you have got into 
my heart and there’s no putting 
you out—you have filled my future 
and my life—so I suppose I must 
try to take you as youare.” 

He attempted to cover a depth 
of emotion new to him by a half- 
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comic tone; but a moment after 
he added gravely— 

“Shall we agree to talk about 
these things when we know each 
other a little better?” 

“Tf you will,” said Ernestine, a 
twinkle of fun in her eyes. “I 
fancy we shall neither of us have 
changed our position.” 

‘‘Ernestine,” said Mrs. Silburn’s 
voice, “I want you—you have 
been monopolised long enough.” 

Ernestine, a faint bright blush 
on her cheeks, rose and followed 
her hostess without a word ; leay- 
ing Dr. Doldy alone with his 
thoughts. 

They were strangely confused. 
This man who had been in the 
world, and of it, during his whole 
career, had given himself up to a 
creature who, though professedly 
practical, was utterly unworldly. 
She was set upon making herself 
continually uncomfortable, work- 
ing hard, fighting against opposi- 
tion, in order to carry out an idea, 
when she might so gracefully 
have merged her identity in her 
husband’s—have let him work for 
her after the good old fashion, 
and sat quietly in his drawing- 
room for the rest of her life! The 
thing was almost unintelligible to 
her lover. He was confused by it. 

He realised, as soon as she left 
him, that he had not gained a 
single point with her. He was 
left just in the same position as 
that in which he began to talk to 
her. When were they to be 
married? must he really wait out 
this ridiculous hospital engage- 
ment? He shuddered at the 
very thought of Ernestine em- 
ployed in such work. ‘Utterly 
wrong—utterly wrong,” he mut- 
tered to himself, ‘‘it will ruin her 
health—positively ruin it. What 
a pity it is there was no one to pre- 
vent her beginning it!” 


(To be continued). 






































To a Baby Playing with a Bone. 


TO A BABY PLAYING WITH A BONE. 


By Ricuarp Henaist Horne. 


as 
O, white beginning—whiter ending— 
So soft the one, so hard the other ; 
The first so intricate, and ascending, 
The last so simple, 
As near to dust descending : 
Thou Babe, with smiles and many a dimple, 
Toy’st with a bone—then with thy mother,— 
. Now, in half earnest look 
Now, babbling like a brook 
That cares as little as it knows 
Whence it came—or where it goes ! 





I. 


Ah, little playmate, let me be 
One of the three,— 
For truly my grey-sanded locks 
And cheek-tints gone, 
May come between 
Thee, and thy bone, 
That ’neath those pretty fingers knocks 
Upon a painted screen, 
Our life that mocks, 
And gets no better answer than the sea 
Whene’er, like me, 
It throws away its heart’s strength on the rooks. 


III. 


Up, Baby ! cease thy play 
With shapeless life’s decay— 
That last good scrap of one that’s had its day ! 
Enjoy thy privileged span, 
And, like the sun-rise fan, 
Expand in glory, while we drift away ! 


Sea-side, 1877. 
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THE COMEDY OF CREATION. 


AN 


From THE SPANISH. 


I. 
THE world is an animated absur- 
dity that rolls in space, in order to 
astonish its inhabitants. 

Do not seek its explanation in 
the Vedas, the testimony of the 
mad ravings of our ancestors; 
nor in the Puranas, where, clothed 
in the dazzling robes of poetry, a 
heap of absurdities is given con- 
cerning its origin. 

Listen to the history of Cre- 
ation, as it was revealed to a 
pious Brahmin, after he had 
spent three months fasting and 
immovable, with his forefingers 
raised towards the firmament, 
wrapped in self-contemplation. 


Il. 


Brahma is the centre of space ; 
from him, and to him, all things 
diverge and converge. He had 
no beginning, neither will he have 
an end. 

When neither space nor time 
existed, the Maya, like adim mist, 
floated around him unperceived, 
for, absorbed in self-contempla- 
tion, he had not yet fertilised it 
with his wishes. 

As all things tend to weariness, 
Brahma at length became weary 
of self-contemplation, and he 
opened the eyes of one of his four 
faces, and found himself face to 
face with himself. He angrily 
opened other eyes, and beheld 
himself again, because he filled 
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everything, and all things were 
himself. 

The beautiful woman who, when 
burnishing steel, sees her reflection 
upon the metal, takes delight in 
beholding herself, but after a little 
time she seeks other eyes upon 
which to fix her gaze, and if she 
finds them not, she becomes de- 
jected. 

Brahma is not vain like woman, 
because he is perfect. Imagine. 
then, how weary he must have 
felt when he found himself alone 
in the centre of immensity, and 
with four eyes to view himself. 


III. 

Brahma for the first time hada 
wish, and this wish having been 
fertilised by Maya, made a million 
shoots of light to burst from his 
brow, similar to the microscopic 
fiery atoms which float in a sun- 
beam, as it penetrates the tops of 
trees. 

That golden dust filled space, 
and when the dust was agitated 
it produced myriads of beings 
destined to chant hymns of glory 
to their creator. 

The Gandharvas, or celestial 
singers, with their loveliest of 
countenances, their wings of many 
hues, their ringing laughter, and 
their childish sportiveness, drew 
from Brahma his first smile, and 
from that smile sprang Eden !— 
Yes, Eden, with its eight circles, 
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the tortoises and the elephants 
that sustain it, and its sanctuary 
in the cusp. 


Iv. 

Children have ever been the 
same, noisy, full of tricks, and 
incorrigible. At first they amuse, 
then they disturb us with their 
restlessness; and in the end they 
annoy. 

Thus it was with Brahma when 
he left that great crowd of Gand- 
harvas in the inferior circles. So 
he alighted from the gigantic 
swan that like a snow-horse had 
carried him through heaven; and 
retired to the farthest end of his 
sanctuary. In that spot where no 
echo reaches, nor the slightest 
noise is heard, and where the 
mighty silence of solitude reigns 
supreme, and its profound stillness 
invites to meditation, here Brahma 
sought a solace from his eternal 
weariness by giving himself up to 
the study of alchemy—after closing 
the door and double locking it. 


v. 

The wise men of this earth, who 
spend their lives poring over 
ancient parchments, and surround 
themselves with thousands of mys- 
terious objects; who are learned 
in the singular properties of 
precious stones, metals, and ca- 
balistic words, make, by means of 
this science, incredible transforma- 
tions. Coal they convert into 
diamonds, clay they transfuse into 
gold; they decompose air and 
water, analyse flame, and wrest 
from fire the secrets of vitality and 
light. 

If all this is attained by a 
miserable mortal by means of 
learning, imagine but for one 
moment what must Brahma have 
executed, who is the principle and 
beginning of all science. 


VI. 
By one stroke he formed the 
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four elements, and created their 
uardians: Agni, the spirit of 
ames; Vahans, the spirit that 
shrieks mounted on the hurricane ; 
Varuna, who rules in the abyss of 
oceans: and Prithivi, who knows 
all the subterranean caves of the 
world, and dwells in the heart of 
the earth. 

After this he enclosed in trans- 
parent globes, formed of a matter 
never before seen, germs of im- 
material and intangible things, 
passions, desires, powers, virtues, 
principles of pain and of joy, of 
death and of life, of good and of 
evil. All these things he sub- 
divided into species, and with 
exquisite diligence classified them, 
and placed a written label upon 
each of these globes. 

vil. 

The crowd of boys that mean- 
while were filling the inferior 
circle of paradise with their 
deafening voices, noticed the 
absence of their master. ‘‘ Where 
can he be?” some of them cried 
out. ‘What can he be doing?” 
said others, whilst the columns of 
dense black smoke which rose 
like mighty spirals from the 
laboratory of Brahma served to 
increase their curiosity; and the 
globes of fire that ascended from 
that spot and whirled about in 
space, turning and rolling in 
magnificent and luminous rotation, 
filled them with unspeakable 
astonishment. 


VIII. 

A child’s imagination is like a 
fearless charger, and curiosity, like 
the spurs which impel it, urges 
the child to undertake impossible 
projects. Moved by inquisitive- 
ness, these microscopic singers 
commenced to climb up the legs of 
the elephants who sustain the 
circle of heaven; proceeding from 
one step to another, they at 
length succeeded in reaching the 
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mysterious retreat, where Brahma 
still continued absorbed in scien- 
tific speculations. 

Once in the cusp, some of the 
more daring grouped themselves 
around the door, and looked 
through the keyhole and the 
chinks between the badly joined 
boards, and peered into that 
immense laboratory which was the 
object of their curiosity. 

The spectacle which presented 
itself to their view could not but 
amaze them. 


Ix. 

All about the place lay strewed 
and tumbled together, vessels 
and globes of all shapes, sizes, 
and colours. Skeletons of worlds, 
rudiments of planets, and frag- 
ments of moons, were lying 
amongst half-modelled forms of 
men, unfinished designs of mon- 
strous animals, obscure parch- 
ments, folio volumes, and strange 
instruments. The walls were 
covered with geometrical figures, 
cabalistic signs, and magic rules ; 
in the centre of the chamber a 
gigantic cauldron stood upon in- 
extinguishable fire; in _ this 
cauldron thousands of nameless 
ingredients were boiling and hiss- 
ing, and from these learned com- 
binations perfect creations were to 
come forth. 


x. 


The eight arms and sixteen 
hands of Brahma barely sufficed 
to cover and uncover vessels, stir 
up liquids, and remove mixtures ; 
yet at times he would take up a 
great tube and dip it into the 
liquid, and would lean over the 
abyss of heaven, and in the same 
way as children make bubbles by 
blowing soap-suds through dried 
straws, so would he blow through 
the tube, and fiery globes would 
appear on the other end, which on 
being cast off, commenced to re- 
volve upon themselves, in concert 
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with other globes which already 
floated in space. 


xI. 

Leaning over the fathomless 
abyss, the creator would follow 
with looks of great satisfaction 
those luminous, perfect worlds, 
peopled by beings beautiful and 
happy beyond description. These 
planets, like so many suns which 
are still to be seen on calm nights, 
were chanting a hymn of joy to 
their God, and were turning round 
before his eyes of diamond and 
gold with majestic and solemn 
harmony. 

The tiny Gandharvas, scarcely 
daring even to breathe, looked 
from one to the other in great 
amazement, and stood gazing in 
admiration and fear at that grand 
spectacle. 


XII. 

Brahma, weary of making ex- 
periments, left his laboratory, 
locked the door, put the key in his 
pocket, and once more mounted 
his swan, with the object of taking 
the air. But what must his men- 
tal abstraction have been that he, 
who sees and knows everything, 
did not notice in his preoccupation 
that he had indeed turned the key, 
but it had not caught the lock? 
The restless crowd of boys, how- 
ever, did notice this, and they re- 
mained perfectly still until he had 
gone some distance; and when they 
judged themselves alone, one of 
them pushed the door a little, 
another then put his head cau- 
tiously in, a third advanced further, 
until at length the whole troop 
invaded the laboratory, and before 
very long they had made them- 
selves quite at home there. 


XIII. 

Impossible to describe the scene 
which ensued. They commenced 
to examine every object with the 
greatest amazement; then they 
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dared to touch them, and at last 
they commenced to turn everything 
topsy-turvy. They threw rare 
parchments into the fire to feed the 
flames ; they uncovered globes and 
broke some of them; they re- 
moved vessels and spilt their con- 
tents; and after smelling, tasting, 
and stirring everything, some of 
the boys began to climb up to the 
vaulted roof, and to grasp and 
swing themselves from the un- 
finished stars and suns, which hung 
there in process of drying; whilst 
others would scramble up the bones 
of gigantic animals, whose shapes 
had not pleased their master. 
They tore leaves from books to 
make paper caps; they rode 
astride compasses as though they 
were horses, and they broke rods 
of mysterious virtues, and wounded 
themselves with their broken 
edges. 

At last, tired of tumbling things 
about, they decided to make a 
world such as they had seen done. 

xIv. 

Then began a great uproar, 
disorder, and eal sal of 
laughter. The cauldron was red- 
hot. One of the boys poured some 
liquid into it, and a column of 
smoke arose. Then another boy 
threw in a mysterious elixir which 
was in a globe, and which was so 
heavy that his childish strength 
barely sufficed to bring this huge 
globe to the brim of the cauldron. 
As they continued mixing these 
different ingredients, blue and red 
flames would rise from the depth 
of this boiling mixture, which the 
merry troup hailed with shouts of 
joy and interminable laughter. 


xv. 

They mingled and mixed all 
the elements of good and evil, of 
pain and joy, beauty and ugliness, 
abnegation and selfishness; the 
germs of ice which had been des- 
tined for worlds whose inhabitants 
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would rejoice in cold, with the 
germs of heat composed for globes 
where flames and heat would 
cause the greatest enjoyment ; and 
they intermixed the principle of 
divinity, the spirit, with gross 
materialism, the gold with clay; 
and formed into one beverage im- 
potence and desires, greatness. 
and littleness, life and death. All 
these elements, so contrary one to 
the other, were raging at finding 
themselves together at the bottom 
of the cauldron. 


xvI. 

On concluding this performance, 
one of the Gandharvas plucked a 
feather from his wings, bit the 
end with his teeth, and dipped it 
into the liquid; then he leaned 
over the unfathomable abyss, blew 
through the quill, and a globe 
appeared. 

world it was, but monstrous, 
uncouth, darksome, depressed, and 
turning on poles, with mountains. 
of snow and burning sandy plains ; 
in its inmost bosom fire raged, and 
on its surface oceans of water; a 
world peopled by a humanity at 
once fragile and arrogant, with 
godly aspirations, and weaknesses 
of clay; the principle of death 
destroying all that exists, whilst 
the principles of life, with aspira- 
tions of eternity, reconstruct ex- 
istence from the very spoils of 
death; there was formed an in- 
consistent, absurd, inconceivable 
world—in one word, Our World. 

When the celestial children 
who had formed it saw it rolling 
in the vacuum in such a grotesque 
manner, they saluted it with ring 
ing peals of laughter, which re- 
sounded throughout the eight 
circles of Eden. 

xvi. 

When Brahma heard that up- 
roar and laughter, he returned 
into himself, saw what passed, and 
comprehended it all. Indignatiom 
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flashed from his eyes; his wrath- 
ful accents thundered throughout 
the heavens, and terrified that 
troop of boys, who fled away, and 
dispersed in surprise; and his 
hand was raised to destroy at one 
blow that monstrous creation, when 
one of the Gandharvas, who was 
the most daring and unruly of the 
troop, yet at the same time the 
most winsome, came and cast him- 
self on his knees at the feet of 
Brahma, and in a voice broken 
by sobs, said: ‘‘ Master, Master! 
please do not break our toy!” 


XVIII. 

Brahma is very grave and 
serious because he is God, but it 
cost him a great effort to suppress 
a loud burst of laughter when he 
heard these words, and his eyes 
twinkled with fun. But he re- 
covered his gravity and replied: 
‘‘Go, impious and incorrigible 
troop, go where I may see you no 
more, and take your absurd toy 
with you. This world of yours 
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should not, and cannot exist, be- 
cause in it the very atoms fight 
against other atoms; but begone, 
I tell you; my only hope is that in 
such hands as yours it will not 
long subsist.” 

Thus spoke Brahma, and the 
children began to push the world 
on every side, laughing and 
screaming in an unearthly manner. 
They got behind our globe, and 
this one would strike it on this 
side and another urge it on by the 
opposite side . . . . . Since 
that time they continue tumbling 
it about in the firmament, for the 
amazement of other worlds and 
desperation of their inhabitants. 

Fortunately for us, Brahma has 
said it, and therefore his words 
will be fulfilled. There is nothing 
in creation more delicate, yet at 
the same time, more to be feared, 
than the hands of children: in 
them this toy certainly cannot last 
very long. 
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THE SISTERS OF LEPE WATER. 


By an Oxp ConTrRisuror. 


In Two Parts. 


‘‘ Only the nobler natures, which are rare, can be trusted to take isolated and 
independent enjoyment.”—TZhe Secret of Long Life. 


Part I. 
‘* You look very happy, Rose.” 

‘“ Why, of course, Margaret; I 
am happy, so I daresay I look 
so.” 
They sat in a quaint, dark, 
little oak-panelled parlour, the 
two sisters. Rose, the young wife 
of Arthur Armstrong, owner of 
Lepe Water House, sat sewing by 
the window, where the sunshine 
fell on her bright hair and clear- 
skinned face. She looked, indeed, 
happy, and bright as the sunshine 
itself. 

Margaret Dillon, her sister, sat 
farther back in the room, where 
the sunshine could not reach. And 
her face was of a style of 
beauty that was neither enhanced 
by, nor akin to, sunshine. She was 
only a year older than Rose; she 
looked as if ten years of life lay 
between them. Sallow, with black 
hair, and black arched brows, she 
had no fairness of appearance ; 
but, when she raised her face and 
looked at you, as she looked now 
at Rose, there was something 
which startled and arrested in the 
flash of her dark eyes. 

“And,” said Rose, after a 
moment’s pause, ‘I hope you 
will be as happy some day.” 

She went on, smilingly, with 
her work. She was unobservant, 


naturally, and she did not notice 
that Margaret rose without a 
word and left the room. She 
crooned to herself, sitting there 
in the sunshine, with a sound like 
the contented hum of a bee. 

Margaret, leaving the room, 
had gone outside the house. Her 
hands were clenched, and her 
brow contracted. She looked 
neither to the right nor to the 
left, but gazed upon the ground 
as she walked down to the edge of 
the sea, which was but a few 
yards from Lepe Water House. 

It was a lonely and dreary- 
looking spot, even in the sunshine. 
Lepe Water House stood solitary, 
upon a jutting part of the coast. 
No houses were within sight; nor 
were many vessels to be seen upon 
the Lepe waters. 

Margaret stood awhile with the 
waves at her feet, almost letting 
them wet her. Gazing intently 
upon them, she was statuesque in 
her motionlessness. 

‘“‘No,”’ she said aloud, after 
some moments of this silence, “I 
cannot die. I burn for life—I am 
too full of life to die; yet if I 
live, I can only live in hatred—I 
am at enmity with the world. 
I hate all men, because thou, foul 
traitor, Ronald Armstrong, still 
hast the shape of a man upon 
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thee. I hate the world because it 
contains thee!” 

She turned from the sea as she 
uttered these words, and as she 
did so, found herself face to face 
with a young man who stood close 
at her elbow. For a second or two 
they remained in perfect silence, 
looking each into the other’s face ; 
then the young man spoke. 

‘‘ What have I heard, Margaret 
Dillon? Of what do you accuse 
my brother ?” 

‘‘T accuse him, ’’ she answered, 
angrily, ‘“‘of all that is mean and 
despicable in man’s nature. And 
you are as bad, to crawl and creep 
and listen.” 

‘“‘T did neither,” he answered, 
standing very uprightly, as was 
Arthur Armstrong’s wont when 
roused ; ‘‘my footsteps had no 
sound upon the sand, and your 
words entered my ears before I 
knew that they were anything but 
idle. Answer me, Margaret, and 
do not make foolish accusations 
against me.” 

‘‘T willanswer you,” she said, 
wildly, ‘‘but you must promise 
me that you will not tell Rose. I 
could not—I could not bear it !” 

‘* What is this secret that you 
are so ashamed of ?” said Arthur, 
with a look of scorn. ‘ Tell me 
no more—if you cannot tell Rose 
you need not tell me.” 

‘“What!” cried Margaret, the 
passion of a roused tigress flash- 
ing from her face, ‘you despise 
me! You think J need be ashamed 
of anything! No—indeed! I have 
nothing to be ashamed of, save 
that I am Ronald Armstrong’s 
wife.” 

‘¢ Nonsense,”’ said Arthur, after 
a momentary start of surprise. 

His quiet unbelief seemed to 
sting Margaret into a wilder pas- 
sion. 

‘‘ But,”’ she cried, with a fierce- 
ness in her speech that made her 
almost terrible, ‘‘1 am his wife.”’ 
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‘Then why are you here instead 
of with him ?” 

“‘ Because,” answered Margaret, 
in the same wild way, “he has 
deserted me. He wearied of me— 
he left me—he flung me from him 
—despised me, after letting me 
learn to love him, out there in 
France, where I had no one to 
love. He married me—only to 
thus desert me. Am I so ugly 
that he should sicken of me 
—so foolish that he should despise 
me? No, but he is base—false— 
hateful !” 

‘*Can you prove these things ?”’ 
asked Arthur, speaking with a 
sort of gasp in his voice. 

She put her hand within her 
dress, and drew out a little bundle 
of letters. She folded one with 
hands that trembled, not with 
weakness, but with passion, and 
held it towards him. 

‘‘See,” she cried, 
himself my husband !” 

Arthur looked, and turned white. 
He stood silent while Margaret 
refolded the letter. 

“But,” he then said, hesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘is he supporting you ?” 

Margaret turned a glance of 
unutterable contempt upon him. 

‘“‘As if,” she said, ‘‘Z would be 
supported by a man who had 
wearied of me! Not so. I will 
soon find work—I will be depend- 
ent on noone. _ I have to eat out 
my heart for the rest of my life ; 
but however deep my misery may 
be, I will owe nothing to him. 
Keep, Arthur, for God’s sake, this 
secret which you have obtained 
knowledge of. It is hard—it is 
almost madness tome to look upon 
Rose and her happiness—but I 
cannot bear her pity! I hate to 
die, for my veins are still afire 
with life, and I had rather live in 
hate than not live at all. Yet, 
Arthur, I swear I will kill myself 
if you make men pity me.” 

‘¢ But—Rose,”’ said Arthur, hesi- 
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tatingly, and with white lips, 
“‘ Rose is different from others—it 
will be hard for me to keep it 
from her—and surely it would 
be best for you that she should 
know.” 

“‘[—cannot—bear—it——_ Vo / 
Arthur, I swear I will die if you 
tell her! Remember that you 
overheard my words, and so ob- 
tained the knowledge; I never 
should have told a living soul.” 

“‘ But—Margaret,” said Arthur, 
looking at her with a sorrowful, 
bewildered look, ‘“‘what are you 
going to do?” 

“Leave me to myself,” she 
answered, sullenly. ‘‘I ask of you 
but one thing—to keep my secret.”’ 

‘To keep your secret!” repeated 
Arthur, gloomily. ‘I feel that it 
is not right. I know that it will 
bring misery to me!” 

‘‘ Selfish—cowardly !’’ said Mar- 
garet, with that strangely con- 
temptuous manner which startled 
Arthur. ‘Could I expect his 
brother to be anything else ?”’ 

‘Nay, Margaret,” said Arthur, 
more kindly, ‘“‘I am not speaking 
selfishly. I want time to think 
about how we ought to act, both 
for your sake and mine.” 

“To think!” she echoed. “TI 
know how to act. I follow my 
instincts—I must follow them. I 
will not have it known that I am 
scorned. The pity of it would 
kill me if I aid not kill myself. 
Arthur, I did not tell you this 
secret willingly—I demand of you 
that it goes no further.” 

‘‘Noteven to Rose?” he said, 
reluctantly. 

‘« Promise me, on your honour— 
not to Rose, above all. Oh, 
Arthur, is your heart so hard that 
you refuse me this? Can you not 
guess how I should suffer under 
her eyes ?” 

“Well—I promise—on my 
honour,” he said; and without 
another word she turned from him 
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and went towards Lepe Water 
House. 

Arthur, confused, : bewildered, 
distressed, walked along the sea- 
shore. He felt as if he were lost 
in a new and painful atmosphere. 
Hitherto his lifehad flowed equably 
and peacefully on, without any 
great excitements or ‘‘ violent de- 
lights.” But then he needed 
neither. He was one of those 
quiet individuals who pass silently, 
steadily, through this tumultuous 
world, making no outery about 
themselves. 

But now he found himself placed 
face to face with one of those un- 
comfortable tragedies which he 
had regarded as only possible in 
the lives of other and remote 
people. He felt himself hurt 
even at the roots of his nature. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, to him- 
self, he had worshipped Ronald— 
his clever, his handsome, adven- 
turous brother—ever since they 
had been at school together. 

He walked on, looking at the 
familiar, dreary features of the 
land and sea, but observing no- 
thing. Thus he was quite startled 
when a hand was laid on his 
shoulder. With an apprehensive- 
ness new to him he turned quickly 
to see who it was that touched 
him. He gave a sigh of relief 
when he saw it was only young 
Mr. Nugent, the curate of Wex- 
bury. 

Wexbury was a little village 
consisting of some few cottages, 
with no public building save 
the little old church; it was 
some two and a half miles from 
Lepe Water, but Mr. Nugent fre- 
quently walked over, for Arthur 
Armstrong was one of his very 
small circle of friends. Indeed he 
was, perhaps, more intimate with 
him than with anyone else; for 
Mr. Nugent, after a University 
education, found the small farmers 
rather dull companions; and the 
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great landlord of the district was 
not often at home. 

Lepe Water House was only a 
small farm, as were all the other 
houses for: many miles around ; 
but the father of Ronald and Ar- 
thur Armstrong had inherited a 
fortune, not very large, it is true, 
but big enough to be wealth for 
a accustomed to such quiet 
iving. He gave his sons a better 
sort of ‘schooling’? than that 
which the other farmers gave their 
boys; for though he did not want 
to raise them above the yeoman 
class he was shrewd enough to 
see that a little brain development 
might help them to enjoy their 
independence. And thus it came 
about that Mr. Nugent, when he 
came, with but forlorn hopes of 
any social intercourse, to pay his 
visits in the wide-scattered parish, 
was agreeably surprised in the 
brothers Armstrong. 

‘*You are very much absorbed 
to-day, Armstrong,” he said, in 
surprise, when Arthur started and 
turned. “I have spoken twice 
without attracting your attention.” 

‘‘T—well, I was thinking,” 
Arthur replied, a flush rising mo- 
mentarily to his face. 

Mr. Nugent laughed pleasantly. 

** Are you going to make a nine 
days’ wonder, that you are so 
buried in your thoughts? The 
ordinary affairs of life don’t 
generally make you so abstracted, 
Armstrong. But, come; let us 
walk on; I want to speak to you 
about something ; I came over on 
purpose to speak to you about 
something.” And slipping his 
arm into Arthur’s, he moved 
on with him along the lonely 
sands. They were walking back 
now, in the direction of Lepe 
Water House. 

A silence ensued, which Mr. 
Nugent felt to be rather uncom- 
fortable. He wanted Arthur to 
encourage him to talk; but 
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Arthur had relapsed into his own 
gloomy thoughts. Mr. Nugent 
did not feel as if he could plunge 
into his subject right away from 
this unpromising silence, so to 
break it he said— 

‘‘Have you heard from your 
brother lately? Do you know 
where he is?” 

Arthur started at the words, 
but he knew the inquiry was a 
mere casual one, so he controlled 
himself, and answered gloomily— 

‘No, I don’t. I fancy he’s some- 
where in France; but as I’ve 
heard nothing of him for six 
months past, my information as to 
his whereabouts is not likely to 
be worth much.” 

“I wonder,” said Mr. Nugent, 
‘*when he will give up wandering, 
and whether he will ever settle 
down here in the old place ?” 

But Arthur was evidently indis- 
posed to talk, so Mr. Nugent made 
up his mind to a plunge. 

“* Well, Armstrong, you are not 
at all conversational to-day; but 
as I’ve come over on purpose I 
won’t go back without speaking 
to you. I want to speak to you 
ahout—about your wife’s sister, 
Margaret.” 

Arthur drew his arm from Mr. 
Nugent’s, stepped back a pace, 
and looked at him with surprise 
and fear. 

‘* What of her?’ he said, in a 
manner so unlike his own that Mr. 
Nugent must have been lost in 
his subject not to notice it. 

‘Why, this,” he answered. 
“The fact is—you know, Arm- 
strong, I can’t put the thing 
eloquently, but 1 can put it 
earnestly. I love Margaret Dillon. 
I want to ask her to be my wife. 
And, Armstrong, as you’re my 
friend, I thought I would ask you 
first not only whether you’d give 
your consent, but whether you 
thought I had any chance with 
her. I daresay I’m a coward to 
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want encouragement; but, you 
see, she’s so clever, and so unlike 
most women.” 

Arthur turned as white as when 
he heard Margaret’s secret from 
her lips. His instinct that this 
secrecy would bring trouble had 
come true terribly soon ! 

He knew not what to say, but 
with Mr. Nugent looking so ear- 
nestly in his face for an answer, 
he was obliged to speak. 

‘No, no,” he stammered, “ you 
mustn’t think of it—you mustn’t 
think of her!” 

Mr. Nugent, with all his trepi- 
dation, had never dreamed of 
being really refused, and that so 
hastily. 

‘Do you mean it, Armstrong ?” 
he exclaimed. “Do you mean 
what you say ?” 

For a moment Arthur said no- 
thing, and the two men stood on 
the sands, looking helplessly one 
upon the other. Both were be- 
wildered—distressed; but Arthur’s 
agitation now began to strike Mr. 
Nugent as extraordinary. 

“‘T tell you,” he said, hurriedly, 
“you must not think of her—you 
must not speak to her; before 
Heaven you must promise me you 
will not.” 

“But why?” said Mr. Nugent. 
“‘T can make no such promise 
without sufficient reason.” 

“You will not promise ?” 

“‘ Certainly not.” 

“T tell you then,” said Arthur, 
in increased agitation, ‘that you 
will disgrace your office if you 
speak to her !” 

‘‘Do you mean this?” said Mr. 
Nugent, looking him hard in the 
face. 

“T do!” exclaimed Arthur. 

‘‘Then I make the promise you 
demand; and I will pray God to 
ease your soul of whatever secret 
lies upon it.” 

So saying, he turned and walked 
quickly away into.the country. 
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“Oh! that He would!” Arthur 
cried aloud, standing alone upon 
the sand. ‘‘ What have I done? 
What have I said to Nugent— 
what has he understood ? I wanted 
to spare her—I wanted to spare 
him! ButI may have done wrong. 
I believe this secret will fret away 
my life. I must again implore 
her to let me tell it. I must at 
least get permission to tell Nugent 
that she is married!” 

Full of gloomy forebodings and 
troubled thoughts, he walked 
home. Entering the little oak- 
panelled parlour which they ordi- 
narily used (once it had been a 
precious locked-up best room), he 
found Rose still sewing, in the 
sunshine, her fair face sweet and 
unclouded as ever. Margaret, too, 
was there, looking her usual self, 
darkly handsome, but to Arthur, 
now positively repulsive. He had 
never liked her. Indeed, a men 
who found his happiness in 
Rose’s sweet, unvarying placidity, 
could hardly be expected to dis- 
cover anything attractive in Mar- 
garet’s strong-willed, passionate 
disposition. but he had only felt 
a negative dislike until now—now 
he positively hated her. 

He sat down by the table and 
said nothing. Rose, singing over 
her work, did not notice his 
gloomy brow. Margaret, whose 
eyes were intensely observant, 
saw it, but thought she knew a 
quite sufficient cause for it. 

That day, and many others, 
assed thus. Arthur avoided 
fargaret, because, as he said to 

himself, ‘“‘he had no heart” to 
speak to her. He disliked her, 
and was at the same time deeply 
sorry for her, and ashamed for his 
brother. The position was horri- 
ble to a man of a simple, generous 
nature, such as was Arthur Arm- 
strong. 

One day, when she left the 
house, he called up his courage, 
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followed her, and began at once to 
plead for permission to reveal her 
secret; but her horror and distress 
at the idea were so great that his 
words died on his lips. ‘‘ But,” 
he said, ‘‘I want at least permis- 
sion to tell Mr. Nugent.” 

“ And why Mr. Nugent?” 

‘Because he wanted to propose 
marriage to you.” 

“Marriage—Mr. Nugent—what! 
have happiness and peace been 
again so nearly within my grasp? 
Arthur, once more I swear that 
if you tell him, I will kill myself. 
I will not be regarded as a de- 
spised, deserted woman by a man 
who would have knelt at my 
feet.” 

And so saying, she ran from him 
back to the house, leaving him 
more lost, more perplexed than 
ever. 

At last Rose began to feel the 
strangeness of the domestic atmo- 
sphere; and one day, when she 


and her husband were alone, she ° 


said, ‘‘Arthur, I am afraid you 
are tired of Margaret’s being 
with us.” 

‘What makes you think so?” 
he asked. 

‘Well, you avoid her, and you 
are grown so gloomy. Shall I 
give her a hint to go?” 

‘“No,” he said,’’ we can’t do 
that. She has no home, you see, 
Rose. I am sorry for her.” 

‘“* Yes,” said Rose, ‘‘ but she has 
other friends. And she talks of 
finding work. She must not spoil 
our home life, dear Arthur.” 

“She shall not, dear little 
Rose,” he said, with an attempted 
cheerfulness; ‘‘ but we cannot be 
inhospitable to her.” 

He was wondering, as he spoke, 
how far he must go in his wish 
to make up somewhat for his 
brother’s neglect of duty. 

So nothing was done. Rose, 
really grateful for Arthur’s kind 
feeling to her sister, grew even 
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sweeter towards both him and 
Margaret. But the passage of 
time did not lessen the cloud that 
had settled upon Lepe Water 
House; and in time Rose grew 
dejected and sad, she knew not 
why. It was no wonder: for now 
Mr. Nugent never came near the 
house, and he had been almost 
their only visitor. Arthur had 
grown a new habit of shutting 
himself in his rooms with his 
books ; and Margaret wandered, 
in the house or out of the house, 
like a distraught spirit. 

At last, something happened. 
Arthur received a letter from 
Ronald. 

People whose lives are full of 
adventure, of amusement, of inte- 
rests, would scarcely be able to 
comprehend how that letter, as it 
lay upon the breakfast table around 
which the three inmates of Lepe 
Water House were gathered, was 
gazed at and wondered about. 
Arthur, cowardly and sorrowful, 
let it lie beside his plate for a 
quarter of an hour, while he drank 
two great cups of tea; for he had 
learned to fear, now, what he 
might hear of, or from, the brother 
who had been his long-time hero. 
Margaret devoured it with her 
eyes, as if the very sight of his 
handwriting were food and drink 
to her. Rose, looking up from 
her presidency over the old- 
fashioned hissing urn, saw that 
her husband had done the very 
unusual thing of leaving his letter 
unread. 

‘““Why, Arthur! fancy not 
having opened your letter yet!” 
she exclaimed, laughingly. 

He did not answer her. Sur- 
prised, she looked again, and saw 
that he sat gloomily looking down 
upon his plate. Glancing across 
at Margaret, who was oppositehim, 
she saw that her handsome sister 
was leaning back in her chair, a 
hectic spot of eolour centring each 
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sallow cheek; and that her break- 
fast stood untasted. 

Rose had not sufficient brains to 
attempt putting things together. 
But she was now cast down, as she 
had been many a time before, by 
something in the atmosphere which 
she did not understand. Finishing 
her meal in silence she left the 
room to go about her household 
duties just as Arthur at length de- 
cided to open his letter. He rose 
immediately and went to his own 
room. He could not endure to 
read this letter from his brother 
alone with Margaret. 

And Margaret, her cheeks still 
burning, sat still as a carven 
figure. 

But by-and-bye her senses be- 
gan to arouse to the fact that 
there was a commotion in the 
house. She heard Rose crying; 
and a few minutes after she heard 
the front door open and close. 
Starting up, she saw Arthur, a 
small bag in his hand, pass the 
window very quickly. 

What did this mean ? 

An explanation was close at 
hand. Almost immediately Rose 
entered the room crying, and sink- 
ing into a chair, sobbed out that 
Arthur had received a summons to 
go to Ronald, who was lying dan- 
eee ill in France, and that he 

ad rushed off in the hope of 
catching a certain boat: 

Margaret made no remark. She 
only clenched her hands, and lean- 
ing against the window, looked 
out upon the desolate sea. 

“Margaret,” exclaimed her sis- 
ter presently, stopping her tears, 
“there must be something the 
matter with you. You are grown 
so silent and so—so unfeeling.” 

‘There 18 something the matter 
with me,” said Margaret, turning 
on her with a sort of sudden 
venomous action, “and you shall 
hear what before long.” 

She hastily left the room, leaving 
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Rose so surprised that her sobs 
ceased altogether. 

“To go away without a word to 
me!” exclaimed Margaret, incohe- 
rently, as she locked herself in her 
own room, “and he to go to 
Ronald! and without a word to 
me! He despises me because 
Ronald despises me—I’ll be re- 
venged on them both.” 

The sisters did not meet again 
that day until the evening meal- 
time. Margaret then was unusu- 
ally talkative and seemed anxious 
to cheer Rose, who was very me- 
lancholy at this first separation 
from Arthur. But, by the most 
subtle means and in the course of 
apparently ordinary talk, ere that 
first meal was over, she had im- 
parted to Rose, indefinitely enough, 
it is true, a newidea. And that 
idea was that an understanding, or 
asympathy—or as Rose wouldhave 
expressed it—a something existed 
between herself and Arthur. She 
said nothing sufficiently tangible 
for Rose to seize upon—indeed, it 
seemed as if the suggestion came 
rather from her eyes than her lips. 
Yet the idea was imparted : and as 
the succeeding solitary days passed 
on during which Rose was solely 
under Margaret’s influence, it grew 
more and more definite. Rose, 
brooding alone, seemed to see the 

ast beneath a flood of revealing 
ight. She fancied she now un- 
derstood the strange manner which 
had troubled her in both her hus- 
band and sister of late; she re- 
membered having twice observed 
them speaking on the beach, when 
their gestures and abrupt partings 
made her wonder, even in her 
unsuspicious happiness. 

Some ill-grown, thwarted na- 
tures appear to gain a certain 
relief in making another human 
being as miserable as themselves. 
And truly, if that were Margaret’s 
aim, it was easily soneatbeel. 
As far as her shallower nature 
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could go, Rose suffered the pangs 
which had so humiliated her sister. 
She felt herself to have been 
wearied of—despised. She recog- 
nised Margaret’s superior vigour, 
handsomeness, cleverness. Her 
fragile soul bowed itself before 
this unexpected wreck of her 
peaceful happiness. She turned 
cold and helpless. 

But Margaret altered her ways 
when she observed this. Having 
cowed Rose’s frail fire of love by 
her own fiercer fire of passion, she 
began cautiously to kindle a burn- 
ing more like her own within her 
sister’s breast, lighting it, as it 
were, with sparks from that which 
was devouring her own life. 

It was the absolute loneliness of 
their position which made Rose so 
cold and helpless. Cold, because 
she seemed to find herself strangely 
at a distance from all the warmth 
of love which had filled and made 
beautiful her life. Helpless, be- 
cause she had nothing to aid her 
in throwing off this feeling. Doubt- 
less if she had had a commonplace 
friend of her own kind to go and 
talk to, the most terrible part of 
the Lepe Water tragedy might 
have been averted. But she had 
no such refuge; the surroundings 
were narrow, the atmosphere in- 
tense, the solitude enough of itself 
to make one morbid ; she was left 
to the hideous society of her own 
thoughts, and that, too, under the 
intolerable inquisition of hersister’s 
eyes—that sister who she began to 
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believe had robbed her of all that 
had made life sweet to her. 

Had these sisters been reared in 
this lonely spot, they might have 
retained moreof that happy stolidity 
of nature that belongs to the 
peasant. But they had passed 
many years of their girlhood in a 
large French school, in the midst 
of the everlasting chatter and 
varying frivolities of ordinary 
school-girl life. Margaret, in the 
course of her passionate, impul- 
sive career, had probably never 
had such opportunities for the 
unwholesome study of herself as 
on the solitary sands of Lepe 
Water. Thus apart from active 
life, she grew only more furiously 
conscious of the mistakes which 
she had made—more unreasonably 
jealous of the happiness of others, 
more insanely desirous to create 
excitement for herself. Not that 
she understood her state to be 
thus; she would have said, not 
that she desired excitement, but 
that she thirsted for revenge. That 
word, so dear to energetic and 
aimless souls, grew to be the one 
word of her language to her. A 
morbid sense of despisal growing 
hourly upon her, and added to by 
the intense quiet of Lepe Water, 
where, exiled from her husband’s 
life, she seemed just as remote 
from her sister’s, and indeed out 
of the world—drove her at last 
to concentrate herself upon the 
thought of shewing her power to 
those who despised her. 
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Ar the time of our marriage my 
husband was, in one sense, an 
almost unknown writer. Some 


highly abstruse papers in the 
Royal Society’s Transactions and 
the Cambridge Mathematical 


Journal, and a tract on the Mathe- 
matical Analysis of Logic, had 
earned for him a gold medal and 
had caused a few men of mark to 
speak of him as a good mathe- 
matician. He owed his appoint- 
ment as professor mainly to one 
individual in the University Senate 
(the Vice-President of the college 
to which he was appointed), who 
had heard of him privately from a 
friend in Cambridge on whom he 
relied, as a man sure todo credit 
to any institution with which he 
was connected, and who wished 
that one at least of his staff 
should be a man of criginal 
genius, unhampered by Univer- 
sity traditions. The ‘ Laws of 
Thought’ was published in 1854, 
at the joint expense of the author 
and a friend. Some of the leading 
men in Cambridge and Oxford 
read it; but very few copies were 
sold, and very few people knew 
what it was about. I thought it, 
when I read it over again towards 
the close of my husband’s life, 
clumsy and needlessly difficult. I 
told him that it seemed to me as if 
the thought of it had struck him 
like a flash of lightning, and 
he had written it while staggering 
and blind from the revelation. 
He quite agreed as to its being 
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ill-written and unsatisfactorily ar- 
ranged. He said that the thought 
of expressing logical propositions 
in algebraical terms had first 
struck him when he was a boy, 
during a walk across a field; but 
he had laid it aside for many 
years, being interested in other 
pursuits. When he began to work 
it out, he took seven years in 
writing the book, “and I wish 
now I had taken fifteen years 
instead,’ he said. Of course, as 
a girl, I did not understand it well 
enough to judge of its defects; I 
only got a vague sense of safety 
and comfort from finding it proved 
that all our thinking was under 
the shelter of algebraical laws, 
even when we were not conscious 
of using mathematical symbois. 
The author promised that if I 
married him I should help him 
with his work; but what sort of 
help I could give, he turned out 
to have no clearer idea than I had 
myself. For the first year or two 
it seemed as if this cherished pur- 
pose was never to be realised ; for 
how could I be of any use to him 
(except as a mere amanuensis) 
when his mathematical attain- 
ments were so far in advance of 
my own that there was no possi- 
bility of our pursuing conjointly 
the same subject? It was during 
a visit to Cambridge that this 
difficulty was solved. A publisher 
whom I met there took pains to 
shew me the mistake into which 
we had fallen. “Why do you 
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want to help your husband make 
discoveries? He is perfectly well 
able to do that without you. The 
thing he can’t do is to bring down 
his discoveries to the level of those 
who want to understand them ; sup- 
pose you try to help him to make 
himself intelligible.” This was 
the purport of his advice. It was 
a flash of light on the situation. 
A little more talk with my new 
friend put me on to the right road. 
As I had not sufficient knowledge 
to assist my husband in pro- 
secuting mathematical researches, 
I would try to make use of my 
ignorance, by representing the un- 
instructed public, who waited for 
enlightenment till he should make 
himself intelligible. I was to be 
a sort of lay-figure, or milliner’s 
doll, on whom the new books 
should be tried, to judge of the 
effect. We were to begin at once 
on a text-book of Differential 
Equations, which my adviser 
undertook to publish. To the best 
of my recollection I learned the 
very meaning of the term Differen- 
tial Equation from the MS. It 
was up-hill work for us both. At 
times the author jumped d pieds 
joints over real difficulties; at 
others he would write out an 
elaborate proof of some point so 
simple that one missed it altogether. 
I have often read a paragraph 
over and over till my head ached, 
in the vain effort to find out what 
it was about, not being able to 
believe that he would waste words 
to prove a thing that was perfectly 
obvious from the beginning. All 
this caused a good deal of delay. 
The subject of Singular Solutions 
had a curious fascination for my 
husband, then and to the end of his 
life. The chapter of the text-book 
which refers to them was written 
in a sort of religious rapture. 
Unfortunately, that did not make 
it easier to read; five times, I 
think it was, that unlucky chapter 
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was brought to me ready for the 
press and returned as not in- 
telligible. The sixth version of it 
IT allowed to pass. It has amused 
me often since to hear Cambridge 
graduates remark that ‘that 
chapter does not read like an 
ordinary text-book.” After this 
experience I began to be able, 
not only to help my husband 
myself, but to utilise the assist- 
ance so willingly given by his 
College students. Friends used to 
wonder how I found time to give 
so much help ; but much of it was 
in reality given by our patient and 
intelligent volunteer assistants. 
In fact, our intercourse with the 
students is one of the things which 
I can look back upon with un- 
mitigated pleasure. For several 
years I knew every undergraduate 
who had any special aptitude for 
mathematics, and many of them 
very intimately ; and I do not re- 
member hearing a word from one 
of them that I wished left unsaid. 
Yet they seemed quite at home in 
the house. They came at all times 
of the day; to take a walk with 
the Professor, or to copy or collate 
almost illegible MSS. with me. 
Usually only one or two came at 
a time; but sometimes we had 
students’ parties, and those even- 
ings were glorious fun. I think 
the Professor talked rather less 
than the rest of us, but laughed 
even more. 

At one time my husband thought 
that I should be of more use to 
him if I had actually attended 
college classes. For a few weeks 
I joined the senior class; but the 
higher education of women was a 
new idea in the country in those 
days, and a lady who attended 
mathematical classes was some- 
thing quite anomalous. One old 
lady told me, in a terrible fit of 
excitement, that it was ‘‘ quite 
unmaidenly’”’ of me to accom- 
pany my husband into his lecture 
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room. To save trouble I 
desisted. But the senior class 
themselves had more liberal views 
on the rights of women; they 
kindly migrated to our own house 
in the suburbs for lectures; and, as 
soon as the “ Differential Equa- 
tions” was published, we all 
began to work carefully through 
the examples with a view to pre- 
paring the work for a future 
edition. Another year the class 
and I took up the subject of Finite 
Differences. We had no text-book, 
we created one as we went on. 

But the direct help which any 
one could give to my husband 
was small compared to the indirect 
help which he got for himself from 
every one around him. It was 
wonderful to see how his affec- 
tionate kindness enriched his intel- 
lectual life. 

He was a fairly good French 
scholar before I knew him; that 
is to say, he knew the etymology 
of French words, and could trans- 
late any French sentence into its 
nearest equivalent English. But 
he did not like the French lan- 
guage or literature ; and of the 
subtle shades of French thought 
and feeling for which English has 
no expression, he seemed to have 
little perception. After our mar- 
riage he grew to understand the 
French mind by sheer force of 
sympathy with my feelings about 
many things. A friend gave me 
some of the works of Rénan and 
Michelet, which seemed to open up 
a quite new worldto him. It was 
odd to see this intensely decorous 
Englishman studying with delight 
Michelet’s ideas of domestic life 
and female education. 

Then, again, he took great pains 
to gratify my curiosity to hear Mr. 
Maurice preach. I forget what 
the sermon was about. But Mr. 
Maurice’s earnestness impressed 
him at once, and from that day 
forward he never lost an oppor- 
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tunity of attending his church; 
and his ideal of perfect earthly 
bliss always included “ hearing 
Maurice read prayers.” An 
Evangelical lady on her death-bed 
gave me a copy of Maurice’s 
‘‘ Prophets and Kings.” She said 
it was for me; but she was very 
much attached to George, and I 
cannot help thinking that she 
conceived it to be the best common 
standing-ground for an Evan- 
gelical old lady and a philosopher 
in search of atheology. He read it 
with great delight; and henceforth 
from whatever quarter of the 
theological compass young people 
came to him for help in their 
mental difficulties, he always 
advised them to read this book. 
He told me that Rénan was, of all 
living men, the one for whom he 
had most reverence, and that there 
was no one outside his own home 
whom he loved as he did Mr. 
Maurice. 

Two friends of ours wanted him 
to meet Mr. Maurice at their 
houses; and one asked him to 
write for a liberal magazine, in 
the conducting of which Mr. 
Maurice was to have some in- 
fluence. He declined both pro- 
positions, and ever after rather 
avoided these friends. ‘ It would 
never do for you and me to get 
mixed up with that set,” he said 
to me, with a look of absolute 
physical pain on his face. There 
was something in this very per- 
plexing to me. It was in 
curious contrast to his amiable and 
pliant habits of mind ; but at that 
time I supposed he knew best, and 
did not try to interfere. 

He had very heterodox notions 
on the subject of the selection 
of one’s acquaintances. Hesimply 
ignored all theories which sup- 
pose that one is to keep ones 
visiting list within certain social 
levels; only he had as little 
as possible to do with rich people 
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who made a display of their 
wealth, and refused ever to let his 
children visit them. I knew the 
mothers and sisters of students in 
all ranks of life. I have had 
people to spend an evening with 
me of whom he could tell me 
nothing, except that he ‘‘ had met 
them at a railway station, and 
thought they might like to see the 
telescope ;” or he had ‘“ gone into 
a shop and found the man behind 
the counter intelligent, so he had 
asked him to come and have some 
more talk about optics.” I have 
had a street band from town 
brought down to lunch in our 
garden. 

He hardly ever gave a reason 
for departing from the ordinary 
customs of society, in this or other 
respects. He let me and others 
laugh at him, and lecture him if 
we chose. Sometimes he would 
throw out a careless-sounding allu- 
sion to “the greatest good of the 
greatest number,” as being the 
proper object to live for. Al- 
together, there was a something 
about him which strangely re- 
minds me of rich fruit that has 
struggled, unnoticed,through frost, 
and storm, and biting winds; and 
then, when it is ripe, veils itself 
shyly under gleaming leaves and 
glittering dew-drops, and only 
lets you know it is there by its 
fragrance. 

He used to speak with great 
disgust of the little interest taken 
by ministers of religion, both 
Catholic and Protestant, in the 
mental culture and amusements of 
the people. There was a ‘‘Tem- 
perance Band” in our village, in 
which he took great interest. He 
invited the members to tea to look 
at our large telescope, and offered 
to teach them book-keeping or 
Euclid, ete., etc., if they had 
time to spare from their music. 
It was suspected by many 
people that the Irish ‘‘Tempe- 


rance Bands” were an excuse for 
political meetings ; and of course 
some fun was made about the 
‘ Professor’s pet Fenians.” There 
was something in the look of the 
lads when they met him which 
made one feel that, whether they 
were Fenians or not, they would 
in the event of an outbreak have 
protected us with their lives. I, 
at least, would rather have trusted 
them than a force of Irish police. 

There was one professor, a doctor 
in the college, whose conduct was 
in some ways considered objection- 
able. At last a statement appeared 
in the newspapers which shewed 
that Dr. had at last done 
something which would cause him 
to incur both public disgrace and 
the loss of his chair. Immediately 
on reading it, my husband called 
to consult with the family as to 
the means of making the most 
honourable, retreat possible under 
the circumstances. His advice 
was not taken, and the poor man 
covered himself with disgrace in a 
public court. As soon as the in- 
quiry was over my husband went 
forward, and offered him his arm 
to escort him from the hall to 
his carriage. I believe he suffered 
far more than the culprit himself 
did. 

During his last illness, as soon 
as it became desirable to call in a 
second physician, he selected the 
dismissed Professor. He got so 
excited about it that I was for a 
time alarmed. But it was only 
‘‘the ruling passion.’”’ He was 
“sure it would give Dr. 
pleasure,” he said, ‘‘to be called 
in to an old colleague. And 
besides that, he lived rather nearer 
to us than the other medical men 
of the town, and it would be con- 
venient; and it was always well 
to employ neighbours.” 

This strengthening of ties be- 
tween “neighbours” was one of 
my husband’s great fancies. Ifa 
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tradesman of the town happened 
to have a country house in our 
village, he would like if possible 
to deal at his shop; but he liked 
even better to employ the village 
work-people. As a mere matter of 
business the plan answered often 
very badly; but the tradesman 
and his customer would often meet 
and exchange a few kindly words 
on the road; so I suppose it was 
on the whole good for the “‘ greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.” 

I need not say that he was 
talked of as “‘ odd.” 

Two of our neighbours, a lawyer 
and a sailor, were once, I was 
told, talking over a purchase we 
had just made, and various ar- 
rangements therewith connected. 
‘**Mr. B. is as innocent as a child,” 
said the lawyer; ‘‘anyone could 
cheat him.” ‘So they could,” 
replied the sailor; ‘‘ but what a 
villain a man must be who could 
try.” 

“They say your husband is a 
very learned man, my dear,” an 
old lady once said to me. ‘I 
never saw a learned man before 
that one could ¢alé to.” ‘ He’s 
as innocent as a child, bless him! 
and as good as an angel; but I 
never should have guessed he was 
clever,” another remarked. After 
his appointment to the mathe- 
matical professorship, he was once 
making a walking tour through 
the Isle of Wight with a chance 
companion whom he had met at 
an hotel. After several days of 
constant companionship, and a 
great deal of conversation on 
various literary subjects, some 
point in mathematics was spoken 
of, and Mr. B. expressed a decided 
opinion on it. ‘‘ Well, I should 
have thought the /ast thing you 
were likely to know anything 
about was mathematics,”’ said his 
companion. He told me this story 
in great glee. 

My husband used to investigate 
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his babies as only great philo- 
sophers, it seems to me, ever do 
care to study little children; and 
his letters to friends were full of 
speculations on the origin of 
language suggested by their prat- 
tle. I used to try to teach them 
and the servants to respect his 
study during his hours of work, 
but my attempts in this direction 
were frustrated by his deter- 
mination to be at everybody’s 
service. I wanted to institute a 
rule that the passage outside the 
study door should be swept while 
he was engaged at college ; he in- 
sisted that it should be swept when 
the servant found it most con- 
venient. He had grand theories 
about making children unselfish ; 
he liked them to learn to 
sympathise in our illness or 
troubles. He would make thenr 
stay indoors in the finest part of 
the day to help a servant in her 
work, and often made them sit 
still, to an extent which I thought 
injurious, that they might not dis- 
turb me. He discouraged my exert- 
ing myself for their comfort when 
I was tired, and blamed mothers 
severely who lazily allowed them- 
selves to be made slaves of. Our 
children were to be treated as 
members of a household first of all, 
and any care for them as indivi- 
duals was to be a_ secondary 
consideration. ‘‘ Selfishness is 
worse for their health than little 
hardships,”’ he used to say, ‘‘ and 
even if it were not so, they had 
better die than grow up selfish.” 
But where only his own comfort was 
at stake, he was, as a rule, incor- 
rigibly yielding. A neighbour’s 
child bounded into the study one 
day where we were at work, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, please, we are 
playing at lions, and we want a 
good lion who can roar well. Do 
come and help!” He not only 
went with her, but often spoke 
afterwards of the incident, and 
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seemed highly flattered at being 
picked out as a ‘good lion who 
could roar well.” In fact, when 
he did a kindness he almost 
always spoke as if he were the 
obliged party. In one sense this 
was genuine; he learned so much 
from every one that I believe he 
quite honestly felt every one was 
doing him a favour in bestowing 
their society on him. But I found 
out gradually that a certain 
almost convent-like and ascetic 
exaggeration of humility and self- 
abnegation formed a part of the 
‘mystical repose of soul” which 
was for him the condition of 
intellectual exertion. The greater 
pressure of work was on him, the 
sweeter he grew. When he was 
writing a book, or a paper for the 
Royal Society, he would at first 
seem to dawdle over it and work 
very little. As it grew towards 
completion, and he became more 
and more absorbed in the work, 
he shewed an increasing dislike to 
let anyone be interfered with, or 
reprimanded for his sake. He 
appeared unconscious of noise or 
interruptions ; when anyone spoke 
to him he would answer with the 
utmost sweetness, but sometimes 
not in the least to the pur- 
pose. He behaved with more 
uniform and equal graciousness 
than usual, but I[ thought 
rather lost consciousness of the 
distinction between individuals. 
He seemed to care less and less 
for any one in particular. At 
such times his face grew more 
refined and spiritual; he took 
very little food; and what hedid 
take was of the lightest descrip- 
tion. If the dinner was not exactly 
to his liking he would not 
grumble, but dine cheerfully on a 
bit of bread; any fuss about it 
annoyed him, and he would not, 
when in those moods, allow the 
cook to be reproved. The only 
way in which I could get him to 


eat was to do some bit of delicate 
sick-room cookery, and bring it to 
him with a little boast of having 
cooked it myself; he would eat 
then to gratify me, especially if 
the recipe was of my own inven- 
tion. 

When the MS. was ready for 
press (and one never could tell 
beforehand when that would 
happen) the mood would suddenly 
change. At whatever hour of the 
day or night he finally laid it 
aside, he would come to me and 
say he was ‘“‘very hungry.” He 
would eat and drink heartily of 
whatever happened to be at hand, 
and seemed able just then to digest 
anything. For the next few days 
he would idle about, reading 
novels, and be, for him, really 
selfish and cross, and his face grew 
comparatively heavy, or rather, I 
should say, less refined. A curious 
physical irritability accompanied 
this eating and idling phase ; one 
could not walk across the room 
without annoying him. But this. 
fractiousness did not last long, and 
it was a relief to me from the- 
almost pathetic sweetness of his 
working moods. 

A great deal of his best work 
was done in the night, oftenin the 
dark and in bed. He had acquired 
this habit, and also that of control- 
ling his nervous irritability and 
carrying out a train of thought not- 
withstanding interruptions, while 
an usher in aschool. He preferred 
thinking in the dark to save his 
eyesight, and at one time even 
wrote with a machine something 
like that used by the blind. 

Whether in travelling or at 
home, I was always encouraged to 
study or amuse myself in any way 
that Ichose. As long as I was 
positively taking in anything, he 
was quite satisfied, no matter how 
childish my occupation might 
appear to be. And if I really 
wanted to find out anything—to 
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pursue any question-—he never 
seemed to object to my neglecting 
for it what may have appeared to 
him more important. ‘ It seemed to 
be quite a pleasure to him to assist 
me or the children in any of our 
pursuits, even (I might almost say 
especially) if his doing so required 
a sacrifice of his own pleasure. 
One would have supposed very 
often that he had no tastes of his 
own, and that he followed anybody’s 
lead, because it was less trouble to 
him than guiding himself. But if, 
when not occupied, I shewed in- 
difference to anything because I 
was not interested in it—still more 
if I laughed at anything he ad- 
mired—a short but sharp reproof 
soon shewed, not only that he had 
tastes of his own, but how very 
sacred were to him all things that 
afforded him pleasure. 

Though no great judge of art, 
he had a way of going off into a 
silent ecstasy before any picture 
that especially pleased him, such 
as Francia’s ‘‘ Dead Christ,’ or 
Van Eyck’s “Lamb of God.” 
Sometimes I could see nothing in 
these pictures toadmire. I found 
it expedient, however, not to say 
so. And I must own I should not 
have liked to interrupt the sort of 
quiver of delight into which 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ St. Agnes’ Eve,”’ for 
instance, used to throw him, by any 
irreverent criticism of the poem. 

All his teaching of geometry, 
optics, mechanics, everything, 
seemed to have some hidden mean- 
ing, though he almost always left 
it to us to discover what that 
meaning was. He insisted on 
perfect accuracy in the demons- 
tration of a theorem, corrected the 
mee error, even in expression, 
and then left us to find the inter- 
pretation, in life. I do not even 
know whether any of his pupils 
but myself were aware how much 
mathematical formule meant to 
him; but I am sure that the 
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peculiar beauty of his teaching, 
which they all felt, was due to it. 

One of his greatest pleasures 
was to collect young people about 
him to look at a telescope or micro- 
scope. Strangers used to wonder 
at the great delicacy of his adjust- 
ment. They thought a slight 
touch of a screw, more or less, 
in focussing, made no material 
difference as to how much they 
saw. He could never be persuaded, 
however, to be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the most perfect 
adjustment that it was possible to 
get. But he did not always think 
it necessary to correct erroneous 
remarks about the objects we saw. 

If, in talking to him, I made 
use of a simile which I did not 
quite understand, he would correct 
me as to the material fact, and 
leave me to find out how the cor- 
rection affected my analogy. If 
I asked him how a particular 
passage in any old book was 
affected by the discoveries of 
modern science about any material 
object mentioned in it, he would 


say, ‘Follow it up, and find 
out.” I never shall forget his 
start, and look—as if into the 


other world—one day that we 
were reading ‘The wind bloweth 
where it listeth,” and I asked how 
the interpretation of that passage 
was affected by the modern theory 
of circular storms. After a long 
pause he came back to conscious- 
ness, as it were, and said quietly, 
‘Follow it up, and find out—” 
nothing more. 

He used to say that however 
correct a mathematical theorem 
might — to be, you ought 
never to be satisfied that there was 


not something imperfect about it 
till it gave you the impression of 
being also deautiful. 1 think this 
would give to those who knew 
him the key to a great deal about 
him besides his success as a mathe- 
matician. 
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A favourite theme of his was 
that any point of the ocean surface 
is capable of becoming the origin 
of a series of concentric ripples 
which would extend over its whole 
surface and perpetuate them- 
selves for ever, and that any num- 
ber of such infinite series of 
ripples might beset up and would 
cross and recross each other, and 
never interfere with each other’s 
course. 

The whole subject of the rela- 
tion between the foci of ellipses, 
of the reflection of light and sound 
from one focus to the other, of 
reflection generally, of parabolic 
mirrors, etc., etc., had for him an 
intense and peculiar fascination. 
His father’s great taste for optics 
might be the original cause of 
this. And his own love for optical 
instruments was well known 
among his friends, who, however, 
seemed to think they were little 
more than toystohim. He would 
stop when out walking with me 
(across a flat common, perhaps, 
where no one but himself would 
ever have found anything worth 
looking at), to watch the play of 
the lines of light across the sand 
at the bottom of a little stream or 
ditch ; sometimes he would remark 
to me that the focus (or line as the 
case might be) of greatest light 
was not guite coincident with that 
of greatest heat; or give me some 
other scrap of scientific informa- 
tion; and then stand gazing, not at 
the water, but through it, as if 
into infinity, till a kind of mist 
would come across his eyes, and 
his lips would quiver slightly, and 
he would turn away and walk on. 
Often during those walks he would 
say to me, “Oh! my child, we 
have a great deal in our lot to be 
thankful for. People may say that 
we are not as well off as we might 
be; but if we have not the money, 
we have that for the sake of which 
others want to get money ; and we 
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have it, and are enjoying it, while 
they are striving that they may 
have it at some future time. We 
have friends and books, and 
leisure to profit by them, and the 
enjoyment of natural beauty. And 
for what else do people struggle 
to grow rich ?” 

I was in mourning when our 
eldest child was born. He made 
me leave it off, and told me re- 
peatedly that I should never put 
it on again whatever happened. 
It depressed children, he said, to 
see those about them in sad- 
coloured clothes, and a mother 
had no right, for any trouble of 
her own, to let her little ones see 
her in mourning. 

On the occasion of the death of 
a neighbour of ours, I told him 
that I thought I could be of more 
use to her family if I were in 
mourning for a few weeks, so as 
to be able to go into the house 
without attracting attention. He 
yielded then, but very reluctantly, 

I put on black at his death, 
because there were plenty of things 
of more consequence about which 
I was obliged to run counter to 
the opinions of those around me. 
I felt sure that he would not wish 
me to overburden myself with 
small worries about things of no 
vital importance. 

He was very fond of picturing 
in our conversations what my life 
would be when the children grew 
old enough to be a help and com- 
fort to me. But if I brought him 
into the picture he would stop me 
at once. ‘‘ No, my child,” he 
would say, ‘‘you will be very 
happy, but I shall not be there.” 
He used constantly to talk to me 
of what I ought to do about 
different things in the event of his 
death. He would allow no shrink- 
ing from the subject, but seemed to 
wish to accustom me to the idea of 
being happy without him. 

I don’t remember any lines of 
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which he seemed fonder than 
Bohme’s :-— 
Wem Zeit ist wie Ewigkeit 
Und Ewigkeit wie Zeit, 
Der ist befreit 
Von allem Streit. 
Except, perhaps, the hymn, “Quiet, 
Lord, my froward heart.” 

When he got into a melancholy 
mood, he used to tell me that we 
lived in a time of exceptional 
peace and happiness ; and that, 
looking back at history, and for- 
ward to the inevitable results of 
men’s irreverent neglect of sani- 
tary and economic Jaws, he could 
not help fearing that some great 
tide of suffering was about to 
sweep over the civilised world. 
He could not feel it a blessing to 
have children, seeing into what 
children were born. So he used to 
protest. I can only say that any- 
one who saw him with his own, 
would have been long enough in 
finding out that he didn’t consider 
them a blessing. 

The ‘Vie de Jésus” was a 
great trouble and grief to him, 
especially because M. Rénan wrote 
it; but he continued still to 
speak of the author with ever 
increasing tenderness and rever- 
ence. In the autumn of 1863, I 
went to London alone; my hus- 
band wrote to ask me if I would 
like an introduction to Mr. 
Maurice, which he could easily 
procure for me. I declined. I 
would have given a great deal to 
have any natural business with 
Mr. Maurice, so as to have the 
opportunity of asking him a few 
questions, but I felt that if I called 
on him armed with a letter of in- 
troduction, I should not know 
what to say. Mr. Maurice’s ser- 
mons were peculiarly and hope- 
lessly unintelligible to me just 
then. (They were afterwards pub- 
lished under the title of ‘The 
Gospel of the Kingdom.) Mr. 
Maurice not only appealed to a 
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whole range of feelings of which 
I had no experience, and which 
he evidently considered universal 
attributes of human nature; but 
he was describing and criticising 
somebody, some French author, 
not named, against whom he 
warned his hearers—some one who 
did not take life and its difficulties 
seriously enough. I did not re- 
cognise the portrait in the least, 
and thought that the sermons in 
no way concerned me. On my 
return home I was talking to my 
husband about these sermons; he 
said, ‘‘My dear, I’m afraid he 
meant Rénan.” I thought that im- 
possible, butherepeated very sadly, 
‘«My dear, I’m very much afraid he 
did.”’ Idon’t remember ever see- 
ing my husband so sorrowful. 
And that day (it was about a year 
before his death) always seems to 
me to have cut my married life 
into two distinct parts. I never 
before understood my husband’s 
reserved and curious ways, nor his 
allusions to ‘religious people.” 
From this time we were in full 
confidence and he began to talk to 
me quite freely. He said to me 
that fixed religious beliefs de- 
moralised most people; but 
Maurice, he felt sure, would teli 
the truth, if he could; his creed 
had not made him morally dis- 
honest, only intellectually muddled, 
so that he could not understand 
people made like us. He wanted 
me to see what a wicked thing 
dogma must be, if it could make 
sucha man as Maurice fail todo 
justice to such a man as Rénan. 

understood his distress. But what 
I also saw was that if George, who 
did understand Rénan, had many 
years ago met and helped Mr. 
Maurice, who did not, some part 
of the ghastly confusion of which 
I had caught a glimpse would 
have been avoided. 

George seemed never tired of 
reading what are called “‘ religious 
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books.” Hymns, the works of 
Eastern and Christian mystics, 
sermons; Jewish books of devotion, 
the works of old Fathers and 
Puritan divines, interminable dis- 
cussions on the Atonement, the 
Trinity, the nature of Revelation, 
the lives of saints, Catholic and 
Protestant,—he had always some 
of these on hand. He had passed, 
he told me, through all sorts of 
phases of doubt about particular 
doctrines; but all through he 
seems to have clung to the Bible, 
and to what people call “religion ;” 
as if to lose it were to lose all. 
Though he did not exactly believe 
doctrines, he seemed to care for 
them in a way I never could 
understand. He used to say that 
if the doctrine of the Trinity were 
in any sense true, it must be in 
this sense :—Not that there are 
three Persons in the Godhead, 
but that man is so constituted as 
to be capable of comprehending 
three, and only three, modes of 
manifestation of God. He used 
sometimes to refer to the fact that, 
whereas problems in pure mathe- 
matics can be solved with x raised 
to the power of n, or even to 
infinity, yet we can conceive of 
space only in three dimensions, 
and therefore we can interpret 
only three powers of x. The 
following sonnet To the Number 
Three refers to this :— 


When the great Maker, on creation 
bent, 


Thee from thy brethren chose, and 
framed by thee 


The world to sense revealed, yet 
left it free, 


To those whose intellectual gaze 
intent 


Beyond the veil phenomenal is sent, 
Space diverse, systems manifold to 


see 
Revealed by thought alone ; was it 
that we 
In whose mysterious spirits thus are 
blent 
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Finite of sense and infinite of thought, 
Should feel how vast, how little is 
our store— 
As yon excelling arch with orbs deep 
fraught 
To the light wave that dies along 
the shore ? 
Till from our weakness and our 
strength may rise 
One worship unto Him, the only wise. 


I often asked him why people 
seem to suppose that God 
would be lost to them unless He 
had at some time walked about in 
human shape, and done miracles. 
He always replied that that was 
just what he had never been able 
to discover. 

He said to me, more than once, 
that no really scientific man in the 
present day could be an atheist, in 
the old sense of believing that 
the world was made by chance; 
that even those who do not be- 
lieve in a personal Ruler, mus¢ 
believe in a moral rule, if they 
know what modern science has to 
teach; and that he could imagine 
a scientific man saying many of 
the Psalms with true fervour 
without any belief in a God. 
But he used to take care to 
add that he did not think sucha 
merely scientific religion sufficient. 
Though he believed that science 
reveals clearly enough the place 
in creation which man was meant 
to fill, and the means whereby he 
may, if he choose, rise to that 
place, he seems (from a letter he 
wrote to a friend) to have feared 
that the very vastness of science 
might crush the human will and 
make people indifferent whether 
they rose or fell, if they had not 
the example of faith set by the 
writers of the Bible to give them 
courage 

When he was tired he used to 
like me to read his religious books 
to him. I was glad, of course, to 
do whatever’ rested him; but I 
think he had been puzzled and 
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pained when first he found out 
how little I cared for many of his 
favourites. It was long before I 
ever tried to explain to him my 
feeling on the subject. 

I had the natural prejudice of a 
clergyman’s daughter in favour of 
the idea that sermons, etc., mean 
something, and ought to be lis- 
tened to with outward respect ; 
but I had in reality an instinctive 
repulsion and dislike, not to any 
doctrines in particular, but to 
much of what is called religion. 

There is no use in my pretend- 
ing to ignore that when once he 
came to understand it, this feeling 
of mine influenced my husband a 
good deal. He had been accus- 
tomed to say, in almost a martyr- 
like manner, “ The heart of man 
craves for certainty and definite 
knowledge about our relations to 
the unseen world, but it has been 
the appointed duty of the people 
of God in all ages to sacrifice that 
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craving.” But when he began to 
find out that I had no desire for 
definite knowledge on such sub- 
jects, but quite the contrary, he 
took up the matter in quite a 
different spirit, and with greater 
courage. He began to throw 
himself into the study of destruc- 
tive criticism with pleasure, instead 
of facing it sadly, as he had 
hitherto done, as a solemn duty to 
the cause of truth. 

When I wished to mix in what 
is called “religious society,” he 
talked to me of ‘‘the people of 
the unseen God,’ and of how 
in all ages it had been their duty 
to keep themselves from too close 
contact with idolatry. (Idolatry 
in his language always meant 
attachment to any particular doc- 
trine.) He tried to persuade 
me to keep on the same sort of 
polite mask as he did himself in 
the company of professedly reli- 
gious people. 
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In these days of Compulsory Edu- 
cation, School Boards, and Aboli- 
tion of University Tests, we are apt 
to forget that the path of learning 
was not always trodden thus 
lightly. A monkish MS. dating 
from the fifteenth century, now 
preserved in the University of 
Bonn, reveals some of the difficul- 
ties encountered by a poor boy 
striving to attain little more edu- 
cation than every modern child 
enjoys as a matter of course. This 
Latin MS. is autobiographic in 
form, full of digressions, quota- 
tions from classical writers, and 
other matter irrelevant to the main 
story. Mixed with these hetero- 
geneous elements, however, is a 
really entertaining narrative, from 
which the following particulars 
are transcribed. 

The writer, John Butzbach, was 
born in 1478, at Miltenberg-on- 
the-Main. The city, removed from 
the beaten track, has nothing to 
shew to-day of its ancient import- 
ance as a walled medisval town, 
except its picturesque site, perched 
on a height midway between the 
Spessart Forest and the Odenwald, 
watered by the reaches of the 
winding river. Its one sight, ex- 
cepting its unchanged situation, is 
a memorial erected by the Duchess 
of Kent (then Princess of Leinigen) 
to the memory of sixty-two brave 
volunteers who perished here 
through an accident when about 
to serve their country in the wars 
of German liberation. As a city 
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of much importance, Miltenberg 
was formerly the residence of 
wealthy citizens. Such was the 
weaver, Conrad Butzbach. His 
quiver packed to the uttermost, 
he could spare his little son John 
for adoption by a rich childless 
aunt, who lavished maternal ten- 
derness upon her nephew. She 
sent him to school at an early age, 
inciting him thither by promises 
of cake,—when these failed by re- 
monstrances,—and later, when 
these too proved of no further 
avail, by judicious castigation. In 
after years the grown man was 
grateful to his aunt for her perse- 
vering endeavours to lead him into 
the paths of learning ; at the time 
the child was anything but de- 
lighted at these educational efforts. 
Four years later he lost his kind 
guardian by death, and had to re- 
turn to his paternal home, where 
he hoped fondly to have done with 
learning for ever. Not so, how- 
ever, for his parents also insisted 
he should go to school. The only 
difference between this life and 
that with his aunt was, that there 
being a large family at home each 
individual member could not be so 
carefully watched and guarded, 
and lazy Master John managed tu 
play the truant tg frequently, 
spending his days in boating 
on the Main, and then reporting 
to the schoolmaster that a had 
been needed at home to help in 
the workshop or the kitchen. This 
went on well enough and unob- 
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served, until it once happened that 
he stayed from school on a fast- 
day, and then brought forward as 
his apology that he had been kept 
at home to turn the spit. This 
palpable lie drew down on him a 
good sound beating, and while the 
pain assisted his memory, Master 
John found his way regularly to 
his lessons. Then the temptations 
of boating were once more too 
strong. 

At last his father’s suspicions 
were aroused. Asking the boy to 
repeat his day’s portion of Latin 
vocabulary, Weaver Conrad noticed 
it was the same he had said several 
days previously. This confirmed 
his fears. Next day the mother 
took John to school herself, and 
begged the master to punish his 
truantcy. The headmaster hap- 
pened to be away. A coarse tutor 
was supplying his place, and he, in- 
stead of administering judicious 
correction, had the boy stript, 
bound him to a pillar, and beat 
him mercilessly, ercouraging the 
scholars to assist. The boy’s 
shrieks of pain reached his mother, 
who was already far along the 
road home. She turned back, and 
forced her way into the school- 
room, which had been jealously 
locked. Seeing her child thus 
barbarously maltreated, she fainted 
away. As soon as she had re- 
covered she insisted on removing 
him, and threatened to punish the 
tutor judicially for his murderous 
treatment of a citizen’s son. She 
did in very deed bring an action 
against him; he was discharged 
from his place, and degraded to 
the post of civic hangman, for 
which he was far better suited 
than for an instructor of youth. 

This little fact speaks volumes 
for the just. humanity of an age 
we are far too apt to regard as 
more barbarous than our own. 
Many years later the tutor craved 
pardon from his quondam pupil— 
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a pardon, we trust, the then eccle- 
siastic gave in no grudging spirit. 

It was clear young John’s edu- 
cation was not to be accomplished 
without difficulty. The father was 
puzzled what step to take next. 
He had set his heart upon the 
wish that his boy should be a 
scholar and a divine, and yet after 
what had occurred he could not 
send him back to the town school. 
These were the days of errant 
scholars, called Beanuses; they 
were allowed to wander from one 
university to another, supporting 
themselves, if indigent, by beg- 
ging. A neighbour’s son was thus 
obtaining an education; he hap- 
a to have returned home for 

olidays, and his boasts of erudition 
and of jovial student life reached 
Weaver Conrad’s ears. To him he 
therefore repaired for advice re- 
garding John’s education. The 
Beanus begged leave to take charge 
of the boy, promising to look after 
his temporal and spiritual well- 
being, to incite him to learn, and 
to bring him home, after some 
years, a finished scholar. The 
father listened to these flattering 
accounts, pondered the matter, 
and then offered the Beanus a 
goodly sum for the boy’s keep, 
stipulating that he should have 
every comfort, and promising an 
increased allowance if this proved 
inadequate. 

When John heard of the new 
arrangement he was delighted, 
for he pictured the outside world 
as a kind of paradise. If any- 
one asked how long he should be 
away from home, he gaily replied, 
‘“‘Ten years, at the very least; 
and when I come back, I shall 
have a University degree.” 

Weaver Conrad assembledall the 
family to a farewell meal, and 
imparted to his son some good 
advice, after the fashion uf fathers 
before and since Polonius. The 
mother blessed her boy, the weep- 
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ing relations accompanied him to 
the city gate. John was much 
impressed by all this ceremony of 
which he was the cause; seeing 
the others so affected, he too 
began to weep, and to repent his 
alacrity to see the world. The 
Beanus, nervous lest he should 
change his mind before it was too 
late, advised him to have done 
with these leave-takings, and tried 
to console him by saying they were 
not going far, only to Niirnberg, 
where he could always hear of 
his people from journeymen mer- 
chants, and carriers. But the 
farther they left Miltenberg be- 
hind them, the less friendly grew 
the Beanus, and that first night 
John experienced a foretaste of 
his new master’s interpretation of 
the term ‘fatherly treatment,” 
which he had promised to lavish 
on his charge. It too much re- 
sembled that of Mr. Wackford 
Squeers. Arrived at an inn, the 
Beanus ordered a sumptuous meal, 
and invited a number of relations 
and friends to join him, treating 
them with the money Weaver 
©onrad destined for his son’s 
maintenance. The boy was not 
even asked to join the repast, but 
left sitting forlorn in the ingle- 
nook, weeping bitterly. Only the 
icind hostess took pity on him, and 
asked the Beanus if the child 
should have no refreshment. 
“The boy needs sleep, not food,” 
was the reply; and so, for the 
tirst time in his life, John went to 
bed supperless. It was not to be 
the last by many a day, though 
matters temporarily mended on the 
morrow, when their second night’s 
lodging was afforded them by a 
friend of Weaver Conrad’s, who 
entertained the lad liberally, and 
comforted and encouraged him. 
Walking eight miles a day, 
they at last reached Niirnberg. 
John had often desired to see the 
splendours of that great city, and 
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his tutor had further excited his 
curiosity by detailing all its won- 
ders. When, therefore, from afar 
he could discern its many spires, 
turrets, and gable ends, John was 
much excited, and hoped Niirnberg 
would compensate for all his suf- 
ferings. It was not till they 
neared the gates that his tutor 
said— 

“As this is your first visit to 
Niirnberg, I must smear your face 
with mud. Walk behind me, and 
if you dare look round, or gape 
with open mouth at the tall houses, 
you will pay the penalty in blows 
when we reach the inn.” 

Swallowing his tears, and sub- 
mitting to the indignity, the poor 
boy crept into the longed-for city 
behind his master. His odd appear- 
ance attracted notice, and hardly 
were they well in the streets than 
John was attacked by the school- 
boys, who decorated him with 
asses’ ears, and otherwise insulted 
and jeered him. 

The Beanus did not stay long 
at Niirnberg. He found com- 
munication with Miltenberg was 
too easy and frequent, and he 
feared his pupil would escape or 
send unvarnished accounts to his 
family. Under pretence that 
Niirnberg was overcrowded with 
students, he recommenced his 
wanderings. Bamberg was their 
next halt. Here they lodged in 
the General Hospital, and were 
well treated, but the rector of ‘the 
Gymnasium denied them access to 
the school because it was already 
too full. They therefore returned 
to Niirnberg, staying some time, 
so that John was at last able to 
visit all its sights. But the Beanus 
was of a restless spirit; he loved 
to be on the move, and under 
pretence of seeking another school, 
they again set out.. He never 
made any attempt to teach the 
boy ; his sole idea was to obtain 
enjoyment on Weaver Conrad’s 
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money. When that was at an 
end, he thought the boy could beg 
for him. The lad, ill-fed, ill- 
treated, looked wretched enough 
to incite compassion, and when 
their funds were at last exhausted, 
he had in very truth to go from 
house to house asking for food or 
money. 

He was but ten years old, heart- 
sick and ailing; small wonder his 
appearance excited sympathy, or 
that he often wept bitterly when 
he trudged all alone through 
muddy streets or lonely roads, 
infested by vicious dogs that 
frightened him by their angry 
barking. He dared not refuse 
obedience; he knew to return 
empty-handed meant a flogging. 
At best he was only allowed the 
crumbs of the good cheer he 
brought to the Beanus. Had it 
not been for many kind women 
who took the boy in when he 
knocked at their doors, warmed, 
and fed him, he could surely not 
have survived these hardships. 

In this manner the errant student 
and his charge traversed Bavaria, 
and entered Bohemia. At Kaaden 
the Beanus found a school that 
satisfied him; that is to say, the 
prevalent ignorance was so great 
that he was able to pass for a 
scholar. They lodged together 
with other Beanuses, who also 
had pupils in charge. The room 
where the boys were domiciled 
was so cold that they were forced 
to sleep upon the stove to keep up 
their circulation. One night John 
had the misfortune to fall off while 
‘asleep, and in so doing he in- 
jured the stove. He was severely 

eaten for the accident, a wound 
in his own head not being taken 
into account. 

To beg was de rigueur here. The 
market was consequently a little 
overstocked, so the Beanus desired 
John to have recourse to thieving, 
but no ill-treatment could make the 
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boy accede, and his master was 
forced to proceed to places less 
over-run with adventurers. 

The plague forced them to 
abandon their next station; after 
that they settled at Machtau. 
Here they were in the very midst 
of the Hussite heretics. One of 
the most ardent, the lord of a 
neighbouring castle, was feared 
by the people as a tyrant and a 
magician. The most wonderful 
stories were afloat concerning his 
doings; his necromancy was said 
to be so powerful that none could 
escape from his malice. Not 
enough with this, but he had a 
cousin who was worse than him- 
self, and whose house was utterly 
destroyed one night by avenging 
spirits. Altogether it was an un- 
holy region. Not far distant lay 
a mountain where vast treasures 
were hidden, that only an innocent 
boy could see and secure, for all 
others were strangled by the 
demons on guard. The Beanus, 
charmed at this chance of be- 
coming rich, suggested that his 
pupil should turn treasure seeker. 
He assured John that he need not 
fear the demons; still the lad could 
not be induced to undertake the 
quest, so begging was continued 
as before. Here, however, it be- 
came absolutely necessary to resort 
to stealing to eke out the resources. 
In this art the Beanus was a pro- 
ficient, and able to give his pupil 
a lesson—the first he had received 
from his master. Latin (unless 
thieves’ Latin) would certainly 
have been of little avail just then. 
It was needful to learn Bohemian 
for these begging excursions. John 
begged a fellow-pupil to teach 
him a smattering, above all some 
pretty phrases that would ingra- 
tiate him with the women, whose 
help he had chiefly to solicit. He 
consented. A few days after John 
aired his newly-acquired learning, 
with the result of a good shaking 
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from a pretty country wench, ac- 
companied by a volley of unintelli- 
gible abuse. Much surprised, 
John hastened to complain of this 
treatment to his instructor. His 
new master laughed aloud when 
he heard the piteous tale, and said 
the phrase he had taught him was 
the most insulting in the language ; 
no wonder he had been hurried 
out of doors. The lad took this 
cruel trick as a warning, and 
thenceforward abandoned the at- 
tempt to learn a strange language 
in this manner. 

The plague forced them to move 
on once more. They sojourned at 
Carlsbad, where they used the 
baths, renowned even then. At 
Eger matters promised better for 
the boy. The Beanus was engaged 
as teacher in a rich family who 
permitted John to learn together 
with their children. But his spiteful 
guardian could not bear to see him 
well treated. He plotted against 
him in every way, and at last 
hired him out as beggar and ser- 
vant to some students. These were 
«ruel tyrants, who ill-treated him. 
When his kind benefactors learnt 
this they attempted to interfere. 
For awhile the Beanus succeeded 
in frustrating their humane en- 
«leavours ; at last, however, John 
was freed from this new yoke. 
Ilis freedom was of little avail; 
he dared not visit the school or 
enter any trade, for the Beanus 
threatened to kill him if he did. 
Flight was the only resource open 
to him. Unwillingly he abandoned 
the school where he was really 
happy, and made his way back, as 
best he could, to Carlsbad. 

What to do next perplexed him. 
He was only twelve years old. To 
continue his studies was out of the 
<juestion ; he must work. A noble 
Bohemian family took him into 
their service, and there he lived 
five years. They were hard years; 
he was treated as a slave, lent 
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about, exchanged, made to serve 
alternately in the field and the 
stable, as valet or squire. He 
has marvellous stories to tell about 
his adventures, about the universal 
necromancy, the barbarous lan- 
guage, manners, and customs. The 
Hussite doctrines, widely dissemi- 
nated throughout Bohemia, shocked 
his orthodoxy; he disliked both 
country and people, andlonged tore- 
turn toGermany. But how accom- 
plish this devoid of means? Several 
ways were suggested to him; and 
it was a cause of bitter shame to 
him later, when called upon to 
disclose them in the confessional, 
that he should have given ear to 
such proposals. He remembers 
with pious pleasure that he cursed 
an old witch who offered to turn 
into a black cow, and carry him 
home in twenty-four hours. This 
was clearly a temptation of the 
Evil One; still, how toescape with- 
out such aid remained a problem, 
for his intentions were suspected, 
and he was sharply watched. 

However, he escaped at last. 
Once over the border, he knew no 
rest until he reached his native 
city. His mother was overcome 
with joy at seeing him; she had 
long mourned him dead. All his 
friends and relations came to wel- 
come him. Only his father’s 
greeting was wanting—he was no 
more. In his place was a step- 
father, who took John in and 
treated him like his own son, so 
that after many sad experiences 
the lad tasted happiness once 
more. 

The idea of alearned career was 
now abandoned, and John was to 
choose a trade. He decided for a 
tailor, and was forthwith appren- 
ticed to an excellent master. This 
apprenticeship proved no bed of 
roses; the work was hard, the 
food often scanty; above all, the 
lad grieved that his time should 
be employed solely in ministering 
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to worldly vanities. His conscien- 
tiousness revolted against the 
practice of snipping off large 
pieces of costly stuffs, to drop 
them into a chest called the Eye, 
so that the master could assure 
customers who complained that 
he used materials extravagantly 
that he had not kept back more 
thau an eye coald hold. The fact 
that he was once more in Germany 
was John’s only consolation, and 
this he repeated pretty frequently 
to himself. 

When the two years’ appren- 
ticeship was over, John set up on 
his own account at Mayence. Here 
he first came into frequent contact 
with ecclesiastics, to whom he had 
always felt drawn, and whenever 
he could he visited the neigh- 
bouring convents. The more he 
did so, the greater grew his desire 
to join a religious body, and his 
happiness knew no bounds when 
he succeeded in being received as 
lay brother in the Monastery of 
St. Johannisberg, the same that to 
this day lends its name to the 
famous Rhine wine grown on its 
estates. His occupation was to be 
conventual tailor. He soon learnt 
the cut of the various monkish 
robes, and worked at them glee- 
fully, sitting in a large room 
overlooking the beautiful Rhine 
aud the country beyond. When 
there was no tailoring to do, he 
helped in other matters, for the 
monks were not idle, and tolerated 
no lazy members. Lay Brother 
John had to assist in the sacristy, 
tend sick in the hospital, aid the 
cook in marketing, the gardeners 
in the vineyard, or accompany the 
Prior on his visitations. He would 
have been perfectly contented in 
this new life could he have stifled 
his strong desire for learning, 
which, combined with his late 
father’s wish that he should be an 
ecclesiastic, made him regard it 
almost a duty to try and accom- 
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plish this end. On the day he 
had decided to be a tailor, his 
father’s spirit had appeared to him 
and looked at him with reproachful 
eyes. His younger brother had 
seen the spirit also, so it could 
have been no fancy. Nor had 
John been long in the convent 
before he received another super- 
natural exhortation. While tend- 
ing a sick man, to whom he had 
related his strong desire to enter 
the Church, the Host, attached 
above the bed, fell down at his 
feet. In rapt tones the invalid 
exhorted him to follow this sign, 
so miraculously granted, prophesy- 
ing a splendid future if he obeyed. 
The acolytes who had witnessed 
the scene added their persuasions, 
and all advised him to seek admis- 
sion into the school of Hegius. 

Alexander Hegius was one of the 
restorers of ancient learning in 
Germany. Himself a pupil of 
Thomas a Kempis, he became the 
instructor of many of the great 
Humanists of the time, foremost 
among whom stands out Erasmus. 
For thirty years he was rector of 
the school of Deventer in Holland, 
and it was into this school John 
Butzbach was advised to seek ad- 
mission. His first difficulty was 
to obtain the Abbot’s leave to 
quit Johannisberg. When this 
was at last accorded, he started for 
Holland, well supplied with letters 
of recommendation. 

Arrived at Deventer he pre- 
sented himself before Hegius, who 
shook his head gravely as he put 
question after question, to which 
John could give but unsatisfactory 
replies. Had not the letters he 
brought been so urgent, he would 
have dismissed him altogether ; as 
it was he put him on trial in the 
seventh class,to learn the rudiments 
of grammar among the little boys. 
John could not support this trial ; 
shame and embarrassment drove 
him away, and he was thank- 
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ful toresume his post as lay brother 
at Johannisberg. 

Yet for all this the thought of 
becoming a priest would not be 
laid to rest. Once, when accom- 
panying the Abbot on a journey to 
Frankfort, he met his mother. 
She, no more than her son, had 
forgotten the dead father’s ardent 
wish. It had been strengthened 
in her by a monk’s prophetic utter- 
ance that she should live to see 
her son in orders. She knelt be- 
fore the Abbot, and entreated his 
help to carry out her dead hus- 
band’s desire. The Abbot spurned 
her, and refused ear to her request; 
but when he had returned home he 
was overcome with remorse for his 
harshness ; he could not forget the 
incident, and at last sentfor John, 
and invited him kindly to confide 
his troubles. Thus encouraged, 
John told him the whole story of 
his wishes and difficulties. His 
earnestness impressed the Abbot, 
and he encouraged him to re-enter 
the school, and resolutely carry 
through his purpose. 

Once more John Butzbach set 
out in order to acquire learning. 
On his way to Holland he stopped 
at Miltenberg to visit his people, 
and equip himself for a lengthy 
stay at Deventer. His worthy 
stepfather was anxious to accord 
him every assistance ; he gave him 
five florins he had saved with diffi- 
culty, stipulating also that the 
mother should give her son the 
one florin she had brought as 
dowry. This she at first refused. 
An angry scene followed ; it ended, 
however, in John’s obtaining the 
florins and continuing his journey. 

It took nine days to reach De- 
venter by way of sailing vessel 
down the Main and Rhine. Hegius 
allowed his truant pupil to re-enter 
the school, placing him this time 
in the eighth class, where he found 
fellow-pupils much older than him- 
self, who had vainly tried to learn 
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reading for the past four years. 
This time Butzbach applied him- 
self ardently to his task, undaunted 
by any obstacles, and was soon 
able to rise into a higher form. It 
so happened that he was the last 
pupil who entered Hegius’ school, 
for the worthy master died five 
months later (1498). 

Butzbach met with much kind- 
ness during his term of study. 
The town was rich, and boasted 
many charitable institutions for 
the help of poor scholars, and be- 
sides this a rich lady and a canon 
of Zutphen were his special bene- 
factors. He stood in need of 
assistance, as he had several at- 
tacks of illness during the time, 
putting his perseverance to a hard 
test, and greatly interrupting his 
studies. Once he had quite re- 
solved to give all up, when he was 
seized with lameness, hindering his 
departure, so that he plainly re- 
cognised it was the will of God he 
should remain. 

Unfortunately, the records left 
by Butzbach about his school are 
bald. This is greatly to be re- 
gretted, as every detail concerning 
its arrangement, discipline, and 
method would have extreme value 
now. He appears to have dwelt 
with more pleasure on the painful 
recollections of his youth. After 
four years of study Butzbach left 
Deventer, and attained the great 
desire of his life, for he could now 
take orders. 

Thus after much adventure, and 
many hindrances, the weaver’s 
son had become a scholar and 
an ecclesiastic at last. He had 
completely mastered the Latin 
tongue, acquired with so much 
difficulty, and must have read 
largely, as his frequent and apt 
quotations prove. Later in life 
he became an industrious writer, 
both of verse and prose. He 
rose to a good position in his 
order, and ended his life as Prior 
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of the Monastery of Laach on monastery (suppressed in 1802) 
the Rhine, which proves he can held a high position as one of the 
have possessed no mean ability, or richest and mightiest convents in 
he would never have been held Germany. 


worthy to be its head, for this seis Dineen. 


THE PALE-FACES OF MOUNT GAMBARAGARA. 


“This region isa land of wonders. Somewhere to the south-east of Lake 
Albert Mr. Stanley gota glimp:e of Mount Gamb:ragara, 13,300ft. to 15,000ft. 
high, on which dwell a people of European complexion, the chief medicine men of 
Kabba Rega. This mountain is sometimes topped with snow, has a clear lake on 
its summit, and seems inaccessible to all but its inhabitants. Speke had heard of 
these people, and Mr. Stanley actually saw some specimens. Who they are or 
whence they came is a mystery.”—The Times, Jan. 31, 1878. 


A world apart within a swarming land, 
A snow-touched world within a burning zone, 
Sky-planted, inaccessible, alone, 
By its own clear lake fed, its own airs fanned, 
The ether’s nestling, safe from brutal hand. 
O ye that dwell therein, whence have ye flown 
With your brows’ pallid splendours, else unknown 
To them that herd below, a murky band? 
Your magic medicine’s supremest dower 
To what strange happening may it not empower ? 
In some proud faith primeval still kept pure 
Do ye amid a blackened earth endure? 
Or are ye ghosts that, resting for a day, 
Finding so rare a realm, consented to take clay? 
m. ©, 
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ON THE RELIGIOUS IMAGINATION 


On the Religious Imagination in the East. 


IN 


THE EAST. 


I. 
Tue idea of Inspiration which 
underlies the religious creeds of 
Christendom is derived from an 
Eastern source. It is one of the 
few Semitic elements of thought 
which are germane to Aryan 
minds. Long before any Oriental 
intercourse can be supposed to 
have affected the literature of 
Greeceand of Rome, the earliest 
writings in the Greek and Latin 
tongues were permeated by 
cognate ideas. The further we 
are able to penetrate the mist of 
the past, the more distinctly does 
the figure of the prophet or the 
bard tower above those of his con- 
temporaries. The distinction of 
the functions of the priest, the 
minstrel, and the interpreter of 
the oracle, did not arise until a 
comparatively late period in the 
formation of distinct languages. 
This fact is illustrated, at the pre- 
sent day, by the condition of bar- 
barous andsemi-barbarous peoples, 
The invocation to the Goddess with 
which the Iliad opens, may per- 
haps be as conventional and unreal 
as is its imitation at the commence- 
ment of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” But the 
whole body of the Homeric poems 
is instinct with a fervent belief in 
the vital reality of the divine 
power and influences. Later in 
time, but probably not later in 
tribal history, or in the progress 
of civilisation, the Teutonic races, 
described by Tacitus, acknowledged 
the guidance of their inspired 


sibyls. The bards of the Celtic 
clans naturally held the we of 
honour in the lays which they 
themselves framed. So was it with 
the minnesinger, in the early days 
of chivalry. Wherever we can 
trace a continuous record of the 
past, we observe the gradual paling 
of the light of inspiration, whether 
that of the prophet or that of the 
poet, amid the busy activity which 
hastens the development of civili- 
sation towards the final stage of 
irreclaimable corruption. 

Against the submission of the 
human intelligence to the power of 
those who claimed to be the trans- 
mitters, or interpreters, of oracles, 
the institutions of Moses form the 
earliest protest known to history. 
In Egypt the earlier years of this 
greatest of prophets were passed 
amid a people on whom the expec- 
tation of the future weighed with 
peculiar force. So far as their 
monuments bear witness, the 
Egyptians lived for the invisible 
world almost more than for that 
which surrounded them. The first 
act of a new monarch was to pre- 
pare the sepulchre in which his 
swathed mummy was to repose 
for five hundred years. Faith in 
the immortality of the soul, and in 
the actual resurrection of the body, 
reared the Pyramids thirteen cen- 
turies before the birth of the fore- 
father of the Hebrew race; and 
filled the mountain sides of the 
Thebaid with painted and sculp- 
tured tombs. Each Egyptian, 
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whatever his power and dignity, 
was subjected to a solemn trial 
after death, and before the cele- 
bration of his funereal rites; a 
trial which was at once a forecast 
and an emblem of that solemn 
trial of the soul which was de- 
scribed in the Ritualof the Dead. 
The practices denounced by Moses 
as divination, astrology, enchant- 
ment, necromancy, and idolatry, 


were portions of the religious: 


worship of those surrounding tribes 
from which the Hebrew lawgiver 
so sharply distinguished the Beni 
Israel. In raising a complete 
barrier against those who sought 
to rule men in this world by pro- 
fessing to raise the veil of the 
unseen, the wisdom of Moses 
narrowly circumscribed the func- 
tions of the prophet as well as 
those of the priest. 

It could hardly have been con- 
ceivable that a law which was 
avowedly founded on the basis of 
a Divine Revelation should de- 
clare that the voice of the prophet 
was thereafter to cease. There 
certainly was no such weak point 
in the Law of Moses. The 
vehement desire, which was also 
strong inthe great Grecian legis- 
lators, to found institutions of per- 
manent vitality, is evinced by every 
page of the Pentateuch. The iron 
rigidity of the laws of Lycurgus 
and Solon broke down before the 
influence of international inter- 
course. The laws of Moses pro- 
vided against this source of 
innovation ; and the hatred which 
they encouraged of the heathen 
was the most powerful bulwark of 
their permanence. But a certain 
degree of elasticity was introduced 
into the legislation of Moses, 
the absence of which did not 
secure the durability of those of 
Sparta. Aware that offences must 
and would arise, the Jewish Law 
provided a graduated scale of 
amends and penalties; and even 
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lightened the terrors of the extreme 
sentence of the Law (the infliction 
of death by one of four distinct 
methods), by the promise of im- 
mortality to the sufferer. There 
was thus no attempt made in the 
written or in the oral Law to 
throw any discredit on the existing 
belief in oracles, prophets, or 
dreams. It was in the precise 
limitation of the mode in whic! 
alone the Jew might seek counsel 
from the invisible powers that 
the safeguards provided by Moses 
are to be found. The only oracle 
to be consulted, the only altar to be 
reared, were under the care of the 
head of the State; a State identi- 
fied with what we have since called 
the Church. The uprising of a 
series of prophets was anticipated 
by the Prophet of Mount Sinai. 
But the proofs which each was to 
give of his authority, and the 
limits within which that authority, 
however attested, was to be con- 
fined, were so precise as to render 
impossible any permanent change 
in the Law, short of its total 
abolition. Capable of temporary 
modification under extreme emer- 
gency, the institutions of Moses 
could only be permanently altered 
in defiance of the Divine Word, 
upon which the whole structure of 
the Law was based. Alteration 
was synonymous with destruction. 

The promise of the continuance 
of the Divine guidance, by the 
voice of the true prophet, is con- 
tained, according to the oral Law, 
inthe verse of the Pentateuch, ‘‘The 
Lord thy God will raise up unto 
thee a prophet from the midst of 
thee, of thy brethren.” But the 
injunction, ‘‘ Unto him shalt thou 
hearken,” is preceded by the con- 
dition, ‘‘like unto me.’”’ It is 
followed by the provision that 
if a prophet should presume to 
speak a word in the Divine Name 
which the Blessed One had not 
commanded him to speak, or if he 
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should speak in the name of other 
gods, that prophet should be put 
to death. The judgment of the 
character of a prophet was specially 
reserved for the decision of the full 
Senate of seventy-one members, 
which was originally under the 
presidency of the High Priest. The 
test of the prophetic mission is in- 
dicated in the succeeding verse of 
the Pentateuch :*—‘‘ If the thing 
follow not, nor come to pass, that is 
the thing which the Lord hath not 
spoken; the prophet hath spoken 
it presumptuously.” By this dis- 
tinct and guarded provision, while 
the faith of the people in the con- 
tinued manifestation of the Divine 
favour and guidance was main- 
tained, a seal of immutability was 
annexed to the Law, in comparison 
with the durability of which the 
harsher and less wise sanctions 
imagined by Lycurgus or by Solon 
were like flax before the flame. 


II. 


The three rules that a prophet 
must distinctly announce his mis- 
sion, prove his credentials, and 
enjoin nothing contrary to the 
written Law, are, in fact, abso- 
lutely needful for the protection of 
society in circumstances when any 
claim to prophetic authority is 
liable to be advanced. Such was 
the case in Palestine in the time 
of Moses; such was the case at 
the time of Christ; such is the 
case there in the present days. 
Whether it be owing to the un- 
usual physical condition of the 
country—bordered as it is by a 
river valley lying far below the 
level of the sea—to the peculiar 
nature of the atmosphere, or to 
the heat of the blood that runs 
in the veins of the Semitic tribes, 
it is certain that Syria, together 
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with the Arabian peninsula, is a 
locality in which mankind has ever 
been most prone to seek inter- 
course with the invisible world. 
Visions and voices, such as those 
which vexed the Pilgrim through 
the Dark Valley, haunt the Holy 
Land. Nor are shadowy visita- 
tions confined to those of Jewish 
or of Arabian blood. Wrought 
on by the strange power of the- 
scene, men of English birth and 
training there see visions and 
dream dreams. It is when fatigue: 
presses on the vital powers, or 
when solitude and the fierce heat 
of the climate have strained the 
nervous system, that the haunting 
influence is most resistless. No 
one who is familiar with Palestine 
is unacquainted with cases of this 
nature. Few have passed any long 
period in that country without 
some weird experience of their 
own. 

It is not long since an English 
resident in Syria, a scholar and a 
gentleman, riding late and alone 
through a mountain gorge, sud- 
denly became aware of a group 
of dancing female forms, which 
accompanied his course, gliding 
along the side of the hill, an 
adding, by their laughter, wings 
to his flight, until he emerged 
into the plain. On another occa- 
sion the same gentleman saw, 
lying on the road before his horse, 
a small sculptured head, which he 
took for the fragment of a statue. 
He dismounted and picked it up. 
But hardly had he remounted 
before he saw another head lying 
in his path ; succeeded by a third, 
and a fourth, and more, and more, 
and more; with a weird repetition 
like that presented in some of 
the fantastic plates of Doré’s 
‘‘ Wandering Jew.” He hastened 
home, without any further attempt 


* Deut. xviii. 15, 20, 21. Cf. xiii, 2. 
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to secure the relics. It was only a 
shapeless piece of stone that he 
had with him when he alighted. 

Perhaps a more striking expe- 
rience was that of a father who 
was returning from some call of 
duty to his home in Jerusalem, 
where a little daughter lay ill. 
His attention was suddenly at- 
tracted by a light, shining over 
the roofs of the houses. It 
emanated from a beautiful figure 
in flowing garments, who tenderly 
bore in her arms a child, in whose 
form the father recognised the 
likeness of hisown. He reached 
his home to find that the little 
creature had just died. 

M. le Comte de Forbin, in his 
“* Voyage dans le Levant,” tells a 
‘somewhat similar tale of the ruins 
of Ascalon. Ruins, be it noted, 
are the favourite scenes for the 
<dlemon frolics recounted in the 
Ghemara. This city, he writes, 
‘‘which contains not a single 
inhabitant, is situated on an im- 
mense plain, in the form of a 
semi-circle. The slope is almost 
imperceptible towards the interior 
of the country, but an abrupt 
scarp, forming the chord of the 
are, rises above the sea. The 
ramparts, the gates are unfallen ; 
the turret is ready for the vigilant 
sentinel. The streets are open 
to the great square; and the 
gazelle bounds on the stair-cuse 
of the palace. The vaults of vast 
churches re-echo only the cry of 
the jackal. Large troops of these 
animals assemble in the market- 
place, and are now the sole masters 
of Ascalon. The Arabs, struck, 
no doubt, with its imposing gloom, 
«all it the abode of evil spirits. 
They declare that the city is often 
illuminated at night; that they 
hear the sound of innumerable 
voices, the neighing of horses, the 
clank of arms, and the tumult of 
«ombat.”’ 
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III. 

When it is the case that impres- 
sions of this nature, whether delu- 
sions or otherwise, have an objec- 
tive reality even to European 
residents in Palestine, it is small 
wonder that they are yet more 
frequent and more powerful among 
the natives of that country. What 
is to our eyes a species of madness, 
is to the Arabs a case of Divine 
inspiration. Wanderers are not 
unfrequently met, who are termed 
religious Sheikhs, and who present 
a strange medley of the prophet, 
the madman, and the conjuror. A 
recent traveller describes an inter- 
view with one of these vagabond 
pilgrims. He was a tall, gaunt 
Arab, in an ordinary abba and white 
dress, with a turban ; accompanied 
by a tall, spare negro, black as jet, 
in a blue dress, with a broad belt 
of red leather and a brown and 
white abba folded round his chest. 
This demon carried a large banner, 
white, yellow, red, and green, with 
a curious pattern of E’s in the 
corner. It was attached to a long 
pole, above a sort of trident, with 

arge black tassels, and with a 
cross piece below, which rested 
against the negro’s stomach. A 
second negro had a pair of cymbals, 
a third attendant a gigantic tam- 
bourine, with a red pattern painted 
on the skin. A little boy carried 
a spear, and a second boy a small 
hand-drum, which he struck with 
a stick. 

The negro banner-bearer ap- 
peared to become infuriated by 
the presence of Franks. He glared 
at them in silence; waved his flag 
menacingly in their faces; and 
alarmed the Sheikh, who endea- 
voured to take the banner from 
his hand. Finally he was seized 
and over-powered. From his fixed 
eyes and speechless condition, he 
was thought by the narrator to be 
under some kind of mesmeric in- 
fluence. He uttered a low bellow 
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when captured, and the people 
became so alarmed that the pro- 
ceedings of the Sheikh were 
brought to an abrupt conclusion. 

The only remarkable feat which 
was performed by the Sheikh on 
this occasion was this: He took 
a sharp sword from a soldier in 
attendance on the European party, 
and a man was ordered to strip 
to the waist. The Sheikh then 
seemed to mesmerise him; holding 
him by the chin, looking fixedly 
into his eyes, and shouting some- 
thing several times. He then cut 
with the sword, apparently with 
all his might, at the man’s stomach. 


The blow was too rapid for the 


eye to detect whether he struck 
with the edge or with the flat of 
the sword. The second blow 
seemed to double the man up; 
and he sat down. He was not, 
however, wounded. The fury 
of the negro here put a_ stop 
to the performance. Had any 
eg ay message been uttered 
y the Sheikh, it would probably 
have been hostile to the non- 
Mohammedan witnesses of the 
scene. It is evident that in a 
climate and among a race where 
events of such a nature as the 
above are far from extraordinary, 
a wise Legislator did well to lay 
down rigid and precise rules for 
the restriction of the influence and 
prestige of the prophet, and for 
the limitation of the faith that was 
to attach to any portents he might 
display. 


IV. 

The silence of the Pentateuch on 
the subject of the spiritual world, 
for which we have above suggested 
the only satisfactory reason assign- 
able, allowed a wide range for dif- 
ference of opinions, without going 
beyond the limits of Jewish ortho- 
doxy. To what extent the doctors 
and teachers of the Karaite and 
Sadducee party carried these doubts 
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as to the future life, it is not easy 
to ascertain. Our accounts of them 
come chiefly from their enemies. 
There is a blank in the Mishna for- 
the thirty-three years during which 
the Sadducees held supreme power, 
from thefourth yearof Hyrcanus to- 
the accession of Queen Alexandra. 
But after the death of Aristobulus, 
the last hereditary High Priest, 
most, if not all, of the Herodian 
Pontiffs were Sadducees. Their 
central tenet of adherence to the 
letter of the written Law, while it 
was equally opposed to the ever 
encroaching ritualism of the Phari- 
sees, and to the wild extravagance 
of the Mehistanite doctrines (of 
which we have a specimen in the 
Book of Tobit, and to a certain 
extent in that of Daniel), would be 
inexplicable on the supposition 
that the party failed to hold the 
second cardinal point of the Jewish 
faith, the Divine origin of the Law. 
But from the extreme stand- 
point, whatever it might be, of 
the Karaite or Sadducee scepti- 
cism, the range of opinion to 
the utmost verge of superstitious 
credulity was very great. The 
chief Jewish sects were twelve 
in number, and the opinions held 
as to the good to come, the future 
life, and the reign of the anointed 
king, are ranked by Maimonides 
in five distinct groups. It was 
probably the case, in Palestine as 
well as in Europe, that the more 
ignorant class of people held with 
a firmer grip to their notions as 
to the invisible world than was the- 
case with the better instructed 
(so far as the Jews can in any 
way be regarded as an instructed 
people). It has been argued from 
this general observation, that igno- 
rance is the mother of belief; 
or, in other words, that belief in 
the phenomena of spiritual com- 
munications is purely imaginary. 
Such is not, however, a necessary 
consequence. Among the wild Red 
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Indian races, the keenness of ob- 
servation, of sight, and even of 
smell, approaches that of the dog. 
The wild man can find his way 
across a forest where the educated 
man would be hopelessly lost. 
And the reason is plan. The 
education of civilisation not only 
differs from, but is antagonistic 
to, the education of nature. In 
the same way, it is at least conceiv- 
able that the exercise and 
development of the intellectual 
faculties may tend to dim those 
vague perceptions which are 
usually found to be keenest in 
children, in women, and in persons 
deprived of robust health. Those 
whose path lies most closely among 
the lower classes of this country 
—the East-end curate, who so 
nobly devotes his life to the solace 
of the sick, the poor, and the 
wretched, and others of the like 
admirable charity—have strange 
stories to tell of the absolute cer- 
tainty with which some of their 
charges will speak of hearing 
voices, if not of seeing visions. 
With the mind very imperfectly 
cultivated; with the imaginative 
perceptions unbalanced by the 
schooling of reflection; with few 
subjects for thought, and those 
perhaps rather emotional than in- 
tellectual,—it is very conceivable 
how the poor and the miserable 
should have a faith in the unseen 
which is not entirely imaginary. 
It will be stronger than that of 
the man who can read, who can 
travel, who can cultivate various 
facul:ies of the mind, and present 
numerous subjects to his own re- 
flection. It may not be in all 
respects reliable; but we have no 
right to speak of it as altogether 
unfounded and unreal. The crea- 
tive exercise of imagination might 
rather be expected to be found in 
the more cultivated mind, espe- 
cially if a poetic direction had 
been given to its culture. 
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An unpublished instance of the 
vivid nature of impressions among 
the lower classes was given to the 
writer by an intimate friend, who 
had been visiting a poor woman 
who was confined to her bed. 
She spoke to him of the voices she 
heard—voices of comfort, but of 
strange occurrence. ‘‘I do hear 
they so, when I be alone,” said 
she. ‘ T’other night a voice called 
to me, quite out loud like, 
‘ Write.’ ‘1 can’t,’ said I. Again it 
calls ‘ Write.’ ‘Why do you tease a 
poor body so?’ says I. ‘Itells you | 
can’t write.’ Again it says ‘ Write 
—Blessed be the dead that die in 
the Lord.’” Had the text come in 
the first instance we should have 
attributed it to a private act of 
memory; but how about the pre- 
liminary struggle? Of course, it 
may be said thatthe poor woman 
romanced, or in plain words, lied. 
But she could not well have de- 
ceived herself. And the writer 
has absolute knowledge of cases 
where the convenient explanation 
of lying is as impossible as that of 
imaginative self-delusion. This 
case occurred, not in Palestine, but 
in England. 

With the humblest and most 
ignorant of the Jews the world to 
come was felt to be very close. 
The difference between it and the 
actual state might almost be called 
mainly topographical. The Lazarus 
who was carried by angels to 
Abraham’s bosom is represented 
as seeing, and hearing, and speak- 
ing, and feeling much as he was 
wont to do. The rich man, on the 
other hand, had need of water; 
and the great gulf, over which 
conversation was possible, was such 
a barrier as an Eastern ravine 
forms between the orange grove 
of the luxurious noble and the 
bare spot occupied by the beggar’s 
hut. This view of the future 
world is often to be found pre- 
sented in the Agada of the Talmud. 
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A Baraitha is quoted in the tract 
Beracoth (Section III., Mishna I.) 
to the following effect :—‘ It oc- 
curred to a holy man who had 
given a denarius to a poor man on 
New Year’s Eve, in a year of 
famine, that his wife quarrelled 
with him for so doing. So he wan- 
dered from home, and found him- 
self, at night, in acemetery. There 
he overheard the ghosts of two 
girls conversing. Said one, ‘Neigh- 
bour, let us go forth, and wander 
through the world ; we shall hear 
from behind the veil (of the 
Temple) what calamities are about 
to happen this year.’ The other 
replied, ‘ I cannot come, for I have 
been buried in a rush mat; but 
go yourself, and you will tell me 
what you have heard.’ She went, 
and having wandered through the 
world she returned, and her friend 
said to her, ‘Neighbour, what 
have you heard from behind the 
veil?’ The other replied, ‘I have 
heard that the hail will destroy all 
the grain that is sown in the first 
quarter of the year.’ The listener 
reserved all his seed for the second 
quarter, and had an abundant har- 
vest, while his neighbours lost all 
their crops. A like adventure 
befel on the next New Year’s Eve. 
The listener learned that blight 
would destroy all that was sown 
in the second quarter of the year. 
He sowed in the first, with the 
same good result as before. His 
wife naturally inquired as to the 
cause of his good fortune, and he 
told her how he had acquired his 
information. Some days after, a 
quarrel having arisen between the 
wife and the mother of the girl 
who was buried in the rush mat, 
the former said to the latter, 
‘Come, and I will shew you your 
daughter, who is buried in a mat 
of rushes.’ The following New 
Year’s Eve the good man went as 
before, and again heard the invita- 
tion to wander through the world. 
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‘Leave me alone, neighbour,’ was 
the reply, ‘for what has passed 
some time since between you and 
me has been overheard by the 
living.’ We can, then, hence 
conclude,” adds the Ghemarist, 
‘‘that the dead know.” (That is 
to say, what passes on earth.) 

‘‘But perhaps,” the passage 
continues, ‘‘ another man died and 
told the girls about the quarrel. 
Reply. Listen to a tradition which 
may change your opinion. Ziiri 
left some money with his hostess 
while he went to the school of 
Rav. But as before his return 
she died, he went to the cemetery, 
and said, ‘Where is my money?’ 
She replied, ‘Go and take it from 
above the lintel of the door in such 
a place; and tell my mother to 
send me my comb and my toilette 
box, by so-and-so—who is coming 
hither to-morrow.’ We can thus 
sustain the opinion that they do 
know.” 

We abridge the next story. 
The father of Samuel was entrusted 
with the money of some orphans. 
He died in the absence of Samuel ; 
the money was not found; and 
Samuel was stigmatised as the 
‘‘son of the robber of orphans.” 
He went to the cemetery, and after 
repeated inquiry, in order to 
identify his father—Ava, son of 
Ava, father of Samuel—was told 
that he had ascended into the 
academy of Heaven. Meantime 
Samuel perceived Levi, seated 
apart; and on inquiring the reason 
was told that as he had, when 
alive, afflicted the soul of Rabbi 
Afas, by not attending his 
academy, for an equal number of 
years he should be excluded from 
the academy of Heaven. On this 
Ava appeared, and his son saw 
that he both wept and smiled. 
Inquiring the reason, Samuel was 
told by his father that he, Ava, 
wept because his son would soon 
join him, and smiled because he 
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was held in high esteem by the 
departed. ‘If I am esteemed,’ 
said he, ‘let Levi go at once to 
Heaven.’ And he went. Then he 
asked, ‘Where is the money of the 
orphans?’ Ava replied, ‘ You will 
find it buried under the green; 
what is above and what is under 
is ours, that in the middle is 
theirs.’ ‘Why did you place it 
so?’ said Samuel. ‘Because,’ 
was his reply, ‘if the thieves 
came to take it, they would take 
the top, and if the earth rusted 
it, it would rust the bottom.’ 
“It is then true that the dead 
know.” 

The conclusion of this ex- 
traordinary passage is a comment 
on the words (Deut. xxxiv. 4) 
‘And the Lord said unto him, 
This is the law which I sware unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob, saying.’’ What signifies the 
expression ‘saying’? is the 
question. Thereply is given by 
Rabbi Samuel ben Nahman, who 
heard it from Rabbi Jonathan 
(cit. 90-120 a.v.):—‘*The Holy One, 
blessed be His Name, said to Moses, 
Go, and tell Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, the oath which I made to 
you has-been accomplished to your 
children! And the object was to 
make yet more apparent the 7 
nity of Moses.” It is impossib 
not to sve the relation between 
this citation, puerile as it appears 
to us ir consequence of the method 
adopted by the Ghemarist, and 
the reply of Jesus to the Saddu- 
oves (Matt. xxii. 32) which quotes 
the identical passage. The date 
of Rabbi Jonathan is not so far 
removed from that of the final 
arrangement of the Gospel as to 
allow a doubt that reference to 
this text was a familiar argument 
against the queries of the Sad- 
ducees, although the Evangelists 
have avoided that destruction of 
the force of the allusion which is 
effected by the charactaristic 
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anxiety of the Ghemarists to utilise 
every individual word. 

This extract from the Ghemara 
bears the imprimatur of Rabbi 
Jose, who completed the Talmu 
of Babylon, and who died a.p. 499. 
Its origin is referred to the autho- 
rity of Rabbi Jonathan, who lived 
in the first century. The mode 
in which, as it shews, the future 
and the invisible world was cur- 
rently regarded by a certain class 
of Jews, has few rivals’ in 
grotesqueness before the date of 
those monkish legends which re- 
presented the actual body of a 
sinner as claimed and carried off 
by the devil, after death; and 
announced the corporeal assump- 
tion of the Virgin into Heaven. It 
would be possible to trace in detail 
the opinions held by other sects 
or classes of Jews, and to illustrate 
them also by parables, recorded 
by the Evangelists, which address. 
each on theirown standing-ground. 
But with the extinction of the 
independent national existence of 
the Jews, at the fall of Bether, in 
135 a.D., the polemic activity of 
the various sects was checked, or 
diverted, in its course. The pub- 
lication, or committal to its present 
form, first of the Mishna, at the 
latest by 220 a.p., and then of the 
Ghemara, by 499 a.p., tended to 
fuse and blend the various schools, 
and to reduce the current creed of 
the people of Palestine to that low 
level of unquestioning credulity 
which now forms the atmosphere 
of the country. Such an atmo- 
sphere has pervaded the Holy 
Land from time immemorial. 
Whatever light has from time to 
time pierced the mist, and to what- 
ever elevation lofiier minds have 
soared, the faith—if such it may 
be called—of the fellaheen and 
lower class of natives appeurs to 
have been pretty steadily the same 
throughout. It differs in little 
but its greater intensity from that 
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of the same class of people in 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Greece. 
Its existence as an element of 
public opinion, with which all 
teachers, however accordant or 
however discordant their doctrine, 
had to reckon, must never be for- 
gotten. Atleast in such forgetful- 
ness we must take a _ totally 
incorrect view of any religious 
utterances by any native of the 
Holy Land. 


¥. 


Another point on which it is 
necessary to form correct views, 
in referring to any claims on the 
part of a Jew or Arab to super- 
natural powers or guidance, is the 
part played by dreams in the reli- 
gious philosophy of the Semitic 
races. As to this, the Talmud is 
full and explicit, although, as in 
the case of intercourse with the 
dead, it descends to a gross super- 
stition that has but little in com- 
mon with those passages of the 
Pentateuch and of the Prophets 
on which the whole rabbinical 
teaching is professedly based. But 
even apart from the Talmud, there 
is ample evidence, both in the 
Bible and in the New Testament, 
of the absolute faith in dreams 
that is indigenous in Palestine. 
When we find the simple state- 
ment that God came to Abime- 
lech in a dream by night, and that 
in Gibeon the Lord appeared to 
Solomon in a dream by night, we 
naturally conclude that the writer 
means that a plain and intelligible 
message was presented to the mind 
of the sleeper, that it taught him 
what to do, and that obedience was 
as easy as it was held to be ex- 
pedient. Twothousand years and 
more after the dream of Abimelech, 
the same phrase is used and the 
same obedience is shewn, accord- 
ing to the first Evangelist. The 
movements of Joseph, the husband 


of Mary, are mentioned in this 
Gospel as being, on five critical 
occasions, directed and regulated 
by dreams. So, again, we are told, 
were the Magi warned not to return 
to Herod. And so was Pilate’s 
wife led to intercede with her hus- 
band on behalf of ‘‘ that just man.” 
No distinction is made by the 
sacred writer between dream and 
vision, as regards their authorita- 
tive nature. In the Book of Samuel, 
dreams are put on the same level 
as the oracle of Urim, or as a 
message by a prophet. It is the 
case, no doubt, that the passivity 
of a dreamer may lead to a more 
ready belief in the authority of a 
dream than can be the case when 
the waking fancy is so ready to 
intervene, and to give distinct 
objectivity to that which is in itself 
doubtful. But our ordinary ex- 
perience as to dreams is that the 
derival of any useful counsel from 
them is, to say the least of it, the 
exception, and not the rule. With 
the Jew and the Arab the opposite 
opinion was, and is still, held. 
From the unusual incident of a 
direct counsel or command given 
in adream, the step to the inter- 
pretation of a symbolic dream is 
one of considerable magnitude. 
In regard to this, however, the 
Book of Genesis speaks in the 
same language as the Book of 
Daniel. Teak Joseph, Pharaoh, 
the officers of Pharaoh, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, each had symbolic dreams. 
Without a competent interpreter, 
these dreams were vague and un- 
intelligible. We are brought here 
in direct contact with a species of 
lore which, on the one hand, is 
described as the exercise of a 
Divine gift; and on the other 
hand, descends not only to such 
trivialities as we shall indicate, 
but to details which it is impossible 
to clothe in decent English lan- 
guage. In Southern Italy, at the 
present day, this study is carried 
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to a very great extent. But the 
object is the anticipation of the 
numbers that will come out in the 
ensuing distribution of the lottery. 

It must not be positively 
assumed that those dreams which 
are simply mentioned as messages 
or visions, were not actually of a 
symbolic nature. To persons who 
are so doubtful—to say the least of 
it—of the predictive power of 
dreams as ourselves, the distinc- 
tion is a very important one. To 
those of whose philosophy the in- 
terpretation of dreams forms an 
integral part, it would be sufficient 
to mention the fact of a dream 
without entering into detail as to 
its character. A pious Jew would 
have said that he was ‘“‘ warned 
of God in a dream,” had the 
dream been one of an ordinary 
nature, to which an interpretation 
had been given by a _ rabbi. 
Homer, we may remember, gives to 
the mischievous dream sent by 
Jupiterto Agamemnon an objective 
reality :— ‘‘ Go, hasten—zoxious 
dream!” In the South Kensing- 
ton Museum was exhibited, some 
years ago, a piece of old tapestry 
in which a dream stood by the bed 
of a sleeper—Pilate’s wife, if me- 
mory is correct—in the form of a 
highly objectionable satyr. Next 
to the ascription of direct perso- 
nality to a dream, is the idea of a 
Divine messenger sent to commu- 
nicate it. This is the form of 
speech most common in the Bible. 
It should, however, be borne in 
mind that all the dreams de- 
scribed (if we may distinguish 
them from visions, such as those 
of Isaiah, Ezekiel, or the author 
of the Apocalypse) are of a sym- 
bolic character. Thus the ears of 
wheat seen by Pharaoh symbol- 
ised years, since wheat is an 
annual plant, sown and reaped 
with the due circle of the year. 
Again, bullocks have been taken 
to represent years, either from 
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agricultural, or from astronomical 
reasons—the latter probably being 
taken from the former. 

The symbolic dream, so far as 
it is to be traced to its origin, may 
be taken to be the indication to 
the mind of the dreamer of what 
may be called a natural omen. In 
this view of the case the effect of 
the dream should be the same as 
that of the actual occurrence of the 
omen. We have a well known 
instance in literature, in which a 
woodcock’s feather was sent as a 
warning to fly. The appearance 
of a bird of flight in a dream 
might be interpreted in the same 
manner. 

Thus we have the verbal, or 
impressional dream (of which there 
is the well known example of the 
foreshadowing of the murder of 
Mr. Percival, in recent times) ; the 
naturally symbolic dream; and 
the dream of which the symbolism 
has to be interpreted by au adept. 
Under the last head may be 
reckoned such rules as_ that 
‘‘dreams go by contraries,”’ which 
is a doctrine opposed to that of 
their natural significance. How 
widely the form to which the 
Ghemarists attempted to reduce the 
faith of their pupils differed from 
either of these, will be presently 
pointed out. But a word has to 
be said as to the dreamers them- 
selves. 

The dreams of Royal persons, 
High or venerated Priests, or per- 
sons charged with, or on the eve 
of, performing important public 
functions, have always been re- 
garded as more worthy of attention 
than those of meaner folk—not, 
perhaps, in the first instance, as 
being more reliable, but as affect- 
ing a wider range of interests. 
The dreams of the baker and the 
butler of Pharaoh are represented 
as being as directly prophetic, 
when interpreted by an adept, and 
even of more immediate personal 
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interest to the dreamers, than 
was the vision of the King himself. 
But that the former should be 
known or recorded was less pro- 
bable than in the case of the 
latter; and the dreaming of the 
officers was probably only men- 
tioned as being the incident in 
the prison life of Joseph which 
directly led to his being con- 
sulted by the King. Even in the 
present day, and in present Eng- 
land, it is among persons of ancient 
lineage that the dream power is 
held to linger; in the same way that 
the second sight in Scotland follows 
certain lines of blood. At times 
this gift may take the form of 
dream ; at times that of power 
to read sign or omen; at times 
that of the occurrence of un- 
controllable impressions on the 
mind. In a case well known 
to the present writer, a lady 
dreamed of the visit of a relative, 
who was a man in perfect health, 
although over eighty years of age. 
She saw him advancing gaily to 
me¢et her over the lawn, joyous in 
expression, but bearing a turf, such 
as gardeners cut and roll up for 
removal, on his head and shoulders 
like a judge’s wig. A day or two 
after the occurrence of the dream 
the old gentleman was taken ill, 
und died in afew hours. This lady, 
who was a descendant of St. Louis, 
not unfrequently had warning 
dreams, of which the above 
was one of the most remark- 
able. This example is of interest, 
as being opposed to the usual tech- 
nical rule for the interpretation of 
dreams by contraries. It may be 
taken as an instance of a natural 
omen seen in a dream. 

The descriptions published in 
the present day of the import of 
various objects when seen in 
dreams are not traced with suffi- 
cient fidelity to their origin, or 
authenticated by antiquity of men- 
tion, to be here worth particularis- 
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ing. Itis otherwise with the nu- 
meric values attached to objects in 
the Italian dream books. These 
may be arrived at by that species 
of the speculative Cabbala which is 
called Ghematria, and consists in 
taking the arithmetic value of 
each letter in a word, accordin 
to its place in the alphabet, wal 
adding the figures together. Thus 
the value of the letters which 
form the word Re (king), amounts 
to twenty-two; and any one 
who dreamed of a king would 
thus be encouraged to stake 
on twenty-two coming up in the 
lettering. In Italy, the oxtra- 
ordinary number of phrases or 
words which in this way yield the 
evil number 666 are well known 
to the students of paradox. 
Utterly different from the Ghe- 
matria is the method of the 
Ghemarists. With them, if a man be 
a king in a dream he is told that 
there are three kings. If anyone 
dream of David, he may hope for 
piety ; if he dream of Solomon, he 
may hope for wisdom ; if he dream 
of Ahab, he should dread misfor- 
tune. ‘All sorts of animals are 
of good omen if seen in a dream, 
except the elephant, the ape, 
and the hedge-hog. But Mar 
has said if any one dream 
of an elephant he may expect a 
miracle to be wrought in his 
favour. That constitutes no diffi- 
culty—in one case it is an elephant 
accoutred, in the other an 
elephant not accoutred.” All birds 
are of good omen in dreams, 
except the crow, the owl, and the 
bat, a rabbinical, though not an 
ornithological classification. All 
kinds of fruits give good prognostics 
in dreams, except unripe dates. 
Every kind of herb is of good au- 
gury, except turnip-tops, which 
threaten blows; but when they are 
growing they promise wealth. All’ 
kinds of metal tools are of good 
omen, except the pick, the adze, 
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and the hatchet. They, however, 
are only of bad omen when they 
are fitted with handles, so as to be 
ready to strike. All colours are 
good, except hyacinth-blue, which 
is the colour of the sick. ‘‘ A doctor 
taught in the presence of Rabbi 
Nahman ben Isaac that if any one 
dreams that he is bled, it is a 
sign that his sins are pardoned. 
Another doctor taught in the pre- 
sence of Rabbi Shechath that if 
any one sees a serpent in his 
dream, it is a sign that he will 
never be without provisions ”’ (as 
the serpent eats dust, according 
to the rabbis). ‘‘ A doctor taught 
in the presence of Rabbi Johanan, 
all kind of drink is of good augury 
ina dream, except wine. A dream 
of wine may import good, because 
it is good ‘wine which maketh glad 
the heart of man.’ But it may im- 
port evil, because it is said ‘ give 
wine to those who are in sorrow of 
heart.” Here we come upon the 
main key to the rabbinical interpre- 
tation of dreams, namely, the sense 
that can be forced from some text 
of Scripture. Apropos of this, 
Rabbi Johanan used to say, “If 
any one wakes early, with a verse 
of Scripture in his mouth, it is a 
little prophecy.” 

The prophetic intimation to be 
derived from dreams finds its 
highest character, in the opinion 
of the rabbis, the farther it is 
removed from common sense. Such 
is their explanation of praise being 
ordained to God out of the mcuths 
of babes and sucklings. Nor is it 
by any means peculiar to the 
rabbis of Palestine to profess that 
more than earthly wisdom is to be 
derived from those who are fur- 
nished with less than ordinary 
information and intelligence. This 
doctrine goes very far to support 
the high veneration for the real, 
or the pretended, madman, which 
is so marked a feature of public 
opinion in the East. And it is 
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consistent with the usual inversion 
of the ordinary and the true that 
is so thoroughly rabbinical, that 
we find an indication taken from a 
Targum always overrides one from 
the original text. Thus, ‘‘ who- 
ever sees a goose in his dreams 
may expect to be wise.” Not, be 
it noted, on the rule of contraries ; 
but because the proverb, ‘‘ Wisdom 
cries aloud” (Prov. i. 20) is ren- 
dered in the Targum, ‘‘ Wisdom 
cries like a goose.”’ 

To dream of eggs, of nuts, of 
earthen vases, or of anything that 
can be broken like eggs, signifies 
suspense astoawish. Butif they 
are seen broken, the wish will be 
accomplished. Promises of children, 
or of the attainment of the dignity 
of teacher, form the subjects of 
numerous indications. Whoever 
sees a cock in his sleep may hope 
for a son, and for many sons it he 
sees many cocks; while a hen 
promises a good and agreeable 
instructor. Five things are indi- 
cated by dreaming of an ox; to 
dream of eating beef promises 
wealth ; to dream of being gored 
predicts disobedient children; to 
be bitten by an ox threatens 
punishment; to be kicked by one 
intimates a long journey; and to 
ride astride it promises exaltation 
to high dignity. 

A species of charm against evil 
prognostics from dreams is to be 
found in rising early, and pro- 
nouncing a text giving a good 
connection to the object seen in the 
dream before a text involving the 
opposite relation comes into the 
mind. Thus Rabbi Joshua ben 
Levi said, ‘‘ Whoever sees a river 
in sleep, let him rise early, and 
say, ‘1 will extend peace to her 
like a river,’ before he thinks of 
the other verse, ‘The enemy shall 
come in like a flood.’” This 
species of antagonism is carried 
out to a great length. Rabbi 
Hanan used to say, ‘‘Threedreams 
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signify peace—a river, a bird, and 
a pot. <A river, from the text 
above cited (Is. lxvi. 17); a bird, 
because it is written, ‘As birds 
flying, so will the Lord of Hosts 
defend Jerusalem ;’ and a pot, be- 
cause of the text, ‘Thou wilt 
ordain peace for us,’ the idea of 
cooking being suggested by the 
word translated ‘ ordain.’ ” 

A religious doctrine founded on 
such meagre and wretched forms, 
and stretching over all the relations 
of life, down to actions which are 
best concealed in the modest veil 
of silence, is not, however. the 
lowest depth sounded by the Ghe- 
marists in their dissertations on 
dreams. The attempt to subjugate 
utterly to the rabbi all who seek 
his guidance is as persistently and 
uncompromisingly made by the 
Tanne, or Doctor, as it is by the 
Catholic priest with regard to his 
parishioners and penitents. A long 
story is told, as transmitted through 
six rabbis, one of whom was the 
famous Rabbi Akiba, and reaching 
to a time when there were twenty- 
four interpreters of dreams in Jeru- 
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salem, the interpretation of each of 
whom came ultimately true, how- 
ever they might apparently differ 
before the event occurred. This is 
mentionedas confirming the dictum, 
‘*‘ All dreams follow the mouth” 
(that is to say, of the interpreter). 
And this dictum is based on the text 
(Gen. xli. 12), ‘‘ As he interpreted 
it to us, so it was.”? A ridiculous 
story is told of two men who had 
a long series of identical dreams, 
which they carried to an interpre- 
ter, whom one of the two 
paid, while the other gave him 
nothing. To the former the in- 
terpreter explained every dream as 
promising good ; to the latter, evil. 
The events accurately followed the 
prediction of the interpreter. It 
would be difficult, in the whole 
range of literature, to find a more 
designing and impudent argument 
than that which here is first de- 
duced from Scripture, and then 
illustrated by a mendacious story 
of incredible indelicacy. 


(To be concluded in the succeeding 
number.) 
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No. II. 
By Atsacer Hay Hm. 


In treating the subject of Middle 
Class Destitution in a recent paper, 
we endeavoured to shew how few 
and how narrow were the outlets 
provided by the principal profes- 
sions most in vogue amongst the 
sections of society affected by our 
inquiry. In the somewhat hasty 
survey of the position as it pre- 
sents itself to us to-day, we did not 
touch upon the medical profession, 
which is almost entirely supplied 
from the middle class, but this 
calling to a considerable extent, 
like that of the Church, is, so far 
as probable success is concerned, 
largely dependent on special quali- 
fications, and we may almost say 
instincts, which cannot, we fear, 
be largely, and certainly not inde- 
finitely, multiplied to meet the 
necessities of the problem with 
which we have now to deal. 

It is nevertheless worthy of note 
that some branches of this pro- 
fession, and conspicuously that of 
the Army Medical Corps, are 
notoriously under-supplied, and in 
many of the British Colonies a 
keen demand for handy general 
practitioners has more than once 
during the last few years been 
brought under our notice. Even 
assuming a large and sudden 
determination of the middle class 
adolescents to the lower branches 
of the medical service, which is 
both improbable and inexpedient, 
but a small impression would be 
made on the serried mass of ‘‘ gen- 
tility at large ” which we are here 
investigating; and so far as co- 
lonial openings are concerned, to 
use a forcible epithet of the 





nursery, the ‘‘mammy-sick”’ ten- 
dencies of the educated English 
gentleman are even more strongly 
developed than those of the igno- 
rant labourer, or mechanic. The 
precarious chances of a country 
practice in England have as yet 
more charms for the medical 
student than the more venture- 
some possibilities of a pioneer life. 
As our international knowledge 
extends, and the Colonies are 
found not to be the vast solitudes, 
peopled only by the savage and 
kangaroo, which half Great Britain 
even now supposes them to be, it 
is probable that the capacity of 
these rapidly developing regions 
of the world to absorb the mind, 
as well as the muscles of English- 
men, may be more fully appre- 
ciated. Meanwhile, we must be 
content to reckon the medical pro- 
fession as one more in the list of 
avenuesalready crowded with appli- 
cants, jostling one another in the 
quest for daily bread. 

We have hitherto spoken only 
of Middle Class Destitution as it 
exists amongst men. If, however, 
we pass to a consideration of the 
subject in its bearing upon women, 
the phenomena are still more 
ghastly and portentous. We make 
use of strong words in this con- 
nection because we feel strongly, 
and no mere words would 
adequately express the strange and 
complex misery which a very 
slight analysis below the surface 
of society would reveal in the 
ranks of educated gentlewomen. 
The accomplished authoress of 
“The Handy Book of Women’s 
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Work,” on the general issue, as 
raised by the existence of a large 
class known as ‘‘ surplus women,” 
says, ‘‘No one can deny ‘the in- 
exorable logic of facts,’ as shewn 
by the last Census. We learn from 
it that there are over a million 
more women than men, giving to 
a total population of 31,600,000 a 
proportionate excess of about one- 
sixteenth, or 106°2 females to 
every hundred males, in 1861, as 
compared with 104-9 in 1841: the 
proportion in Scotland even rising 
to 111°5 to every hundred males.” 
In the same volume, in a 
curious analysis of the Census 
statistics as they bear on the em- 
ployment of women in London, by 
Mr. Allerdale Grainger, we are 
tole that among the strange com- 
parisons in the returns none are 
more singular than the number of 
“independent gentlewomen an- 
nuitants, etc.,”? in London, who are 
stated to be 29,000, whilst the 
men under the same heading are 
only 5800. We are unable to 
work out comparative statistics on 
parallel lines in other parts of the 
kingdom, but we may reasonably 
conclude that a somewhat similar 
proportion would be found to 
exist in other great centres of 
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human activity outside the Metro- 
politan radius. Indeed, the pro- 
vincial towns, and more especially 
the cathedral and seaside ones, 
are proverbially the homes of the 
middle class spinster, to whom 
“TL. M. H.,” the authoress to 
whom we have alluded above, 
and other zealous searchers of 
some practical ‘‘ way out” of the 
difficulty, have directed their at- 
tention. For many years past, a 
small body of women, of whom 
Miss Emily Faithfull may be 
mentioned as amongst the first 
and foremost, has been endeavour- 
ing to lead what has seemed to 
most a forlorn hope, in scaling the 
pride and prejudice which have 
hitherto stood in the way of the 
more general employment of edu- 
cated women. From time to 
time, small trades have been 
pointed out as discoveries likely to 
lead to widening avenues of use- 
ful work, but we fear if all the 
results were gathered up and 
tested by the only true test, that 
of numerical relation to the 
vast regiments which still follow 
in the train, an almost inappre- 
ciable impression would have been 
made on the rear ranks still faint 
with pursuing.* 


* In the Zimes of February 22, Miss Faithfull writes pertinently on this sub- 
ject as follows :— 


“« Why have women contributed too much of the bad work which is done in 


the world ?’ 


I do not hesitate to answer—from want of definite training....Ic is 


only within the last year or two that women have had a fair chance of being even 
trained as cooks. They have had to scramble into all occupations as best they 
could. Those who do ‘bad work’ are for the most part driven for dear life into 
pursuits for which they have neither taste nor inclination. Ladies come to me 
every day and say ‘ I am obliged to work for my living, and I hear you will find 
me something to do,’ their own qualifications for work never entering into the 
question at all. 

“T wish I could publish abroad the histories of those who have come to me 
during the last month. Their fathers’ and husbands’ names were honowably 
known to the world in several cases ; but death or reverse of fortune had thrown 
these tenderly nurtured women—at an age when neither body or mind is pliable— 
on their own resources, and they are consequently ready in their desperate need to 
attempt, without the slightest qualification, any post under Heaven which may 
enable them to keep the wolf from the door.” 

There is apparently no lack of facts, but, in a speculatively commercial com- 
munity, where the standard of civilised living is exorbitant, and the precarious 
success of one decade yields before the more pushing competition of the next, 
the remedy is indeed a problem.—[ Eb. ] 
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The few industrial pursuits into 
which women have as yet been able 
to push their claims, and obtain 
even the faintest recognition from 
either male rivals or employers, 
are, in our opinion, hardly worth 
the mentioning. Here and there 
a few compositors may gain the 
friendly offices of some printer 
who shews a greater devotion to 
the sex than to the style of his 
work, or a_ chivalrous _hair- 
dresser or photographer opens his 
salons to a small band of female 
manipulators who may attract 
sufficient attention through the 
Press, or otherwise, to command a 
select but relatively insignificant 
market. Meanwhile, within the 
great workshops of the world in- 
dustrial machinery goes on with 
its thousands and thousands of 
human hands, and the “ladies” 
are left lamenting outside. Little 
systems of fancy trades, and fancy 
work, some of them flatteringly 
veiled with the glamour of ‘‘self- 
help,” a poor misnomer, have their 
day, and cease to be. Platform after 
platform, raised by the small 
advance-guard in the light of 
sanguine hopes and ardent ima- 
ginations, gives way, and the 
hard and thorny path of self- 
sustaining business life is never 
reached after all. Even the careful 
records of such a well intentioned 
and persistent organisation as that 
of the “Society for the Employ- 
ment of Women” afford but 
small encouragement to the zealous 
searcher for work, willing as she 
may be to leave the old traditions 
of falsely called accomplishments 
behind, and accept the drudging 
conditions of a regular apprentice- 
ship to the various trades which a 
luxurious civilisation from day to 
day begets. 

Of the tender lives crushed out 
in the vain struggle for a right to 
labour, it is not our object to 
speak at any length in this place. 
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Stories sadder than any “Song of 
the Shirt”’ conjures up might be 
told of the trampled purple and 
fine linen which has gradually 
lost its lustre in the city crowd, 
and then been dragged away from 
the stifling workshops of pitiless 
London, or Manchester, in which 
there was no room for lady- 
workers, and but poor pay even 
for experienced hands. Side by 
side with this dull dead waste of 
human energy is the yet more 
ghastly, if for the moment more 
picturesque outcome of our un- 
employed ‘‘ surplus women,’’ who 
have drifted into, or maybe even 
deliberately chosen, the paths of 
vice as more profitable than those 
of honest trade. It is not easy to 
obtain any accurate return of the 
number of women of what is vul- 
garly called ‘superior education ”’ 
who belong to ‘the indefinite 
class,” to adopt a sad euphemism 
of the Census, but we are afraid 
that a careful and crucial inquiry 
would elicit many terrible facts on 
this subject. A very casual glance 
at the columns of the London daily 
papers will afford glimpses, not 
difficult to interpret, of a ghastly 
underworld in which the “lady 
companion’ and “ housekeeper 
to a widower” or “elderly ba- 
chelor,” have their being. It is 
not necessary to follow these sug- 
gestions further, but we should 
not be treating middle class desti- 
tution in its bearing on women 
with any degree of justice if we 
omitted mention of them alto- 
gether. It is not, however, in the 
phenomena of vice so much as in 
the long monotonous levels of 
middle class respectability, that 
the crushing weight of destitution 
can be best estimated at the pre- 
sent day. Anyone who knows any- 
thing of the suburban life of 
London, or other great cities, and 
has studied even superficially the 
inner aspects of the countless 
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‘* villa residences,” and still more 
woebegone lodgings in which 
middle class respectability is 
constrained to dwell, must also 
be cognisant: of the colourless 
existence and miserable monotonies 
of daily routine which are com- 
monly associated with such places. 
As mere studies in morbid physics, 
the female inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts we are now specially referring 
to are worth the attention and 
diagnosis of the sociologist; as 
intellectual entities, to judge from 
the literature which fills the nar- 
row windows of the library and 
Berlin work shops which they 
generally frequent, they are yet 
more sadly significant. The occa- 
sional excitement of a lecture on 
Palestine, illustrated by dissolving 
views, in the local chapel; or tea 
and tracts at the mothers’ meeting, 
are amongst the few dissipations of 
their dreary lives. Once in five 
years, perhaps, a fancy bazaar, to 
pay off another instalment of 
debt for the self-same chapel, calls 
into feeble play the few industrial 
activities in the direction of pen- 
wipers or broideries which their 
early education in the ‘“ accom- 
plishments suited to ladies” has 
developed. It is needless to fill in 
further the outlines of so familiar 
a picture of middle class destitu- 
tion as we have here sketched. 
We will only add that it is from 
this melancholy background that 
the countless applicants for the 
scanty benefits of Governesses’ 
Benevolent Associations and similar 
mockeries in the name of charity, 
generally emerge, and perhaps the 
dreary excitement of a canvass for 
votes may be reckoned amongst 
the few passions which stir their 
dead-level days. 

Even more ghastly still than 
these private abodes of respectable 
poverty, are the institutions which 
are known as “Homes for Decayed 
Gentlewomen,” in which the lean 
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and faded forms of well-born 
ladies may be seen haunting the 
desolate windows which shut them 
out from a world in which they 
have long since lost any interest 
that holds the germ of better 
things. The type of destitute 
gentlewoman to which we are now 
referring is not, however, purely 
an institutional one. There is 
perhaps hardly any family with a 
reasonable competence of its own, 
which has not one, or it may be 
several, of these poor ladies who 
are the subjects of its special care 
and ministration. ‘‘Poor Miss 
Pinch” is spoken of with ‘’bated 
breath,” and a sort of reverent 
compassion, as if she were already 
amongst the dead, and every now 
and then, as we move about 
amongst the kind-hearted folk 
who take charge of these ‘‘dere- 
licts”’ of society, a mysterious 
shrug of the shoulder, or a half 
sigh of relief, intimates to us that 
the ‘‘ poor old creature has gone 
at last ;” and under any circum- 
stances ‘‘she cannot be worse oft 
than she was here, poor dear!’’ 
Yoncerning this section of middle 
class destitutes amongst women, 
as of the other sections to which 
we have aiready referred, it would 
be impossible to attempt any nu- 
merical estimate, but individual 
experience seems so common that 
we cannot help thinking that the 
aggregate must be a very large 
one. Of the ‘“‘ broken-down go- 
vernesses,”’ to use what has become 
almost a technical term in the 
category of misfortune, we have 
incidentally spoken somewhat 
earlier in these pages, and 
with the rapid extension of 
the higher education for women 
movement, and the consequent 
demand for competent teachers in 
the place of inexperienced sciolists, 
we fear for a few years to come 
this unfortunate class is likely to 
be largely increased. ‘To what 
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extent their services might be 
utilised in some other directions, 
we shall have to speak when we 
come to treat of the remedies or 
palliatives that suggest themselves 
to us in the treatment of the 
middle class destitution about 
which we are writing. At present, 
we can only allude to the class as 
a very considerable factor in the 
crowd of unemployed women for 
whom some provision has to be 
made. It will, we think, be seen 
that in the general consideration 
of middle class destitution, the case 
of women is in many ways more 
deplorable than that of men, 
as detailed in a former paper. 
Prejudice, as well as a preponde- 
rance in numbers, is against the 
women in their search for any 
calling which lies beyond the pale 
of that domestic service, whether 
matrimonial or menial, to which 
the traditions of the labour market 
seem hitherto to have consigned 
them. This prejudice, we are 
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happy to note, is now in some 
directions shewing sign of giving 
way, but it is still obstinate enough 
to deter any but resolute spirits 
from going forth to combat it. 
And as to the preponderance 
in numbers, no remedy short of 
emigration, of which we shall 
have something to say in our 
succeeding paper, would seem 
at first sight to be of any avail. 
It may be, however, that simpler, 
and yet more radical methods of 
alleviation than mere expatriation 
may be found to meet the needs of 
female middle class destitution, as 
of the male destitution to which 
we first directed our attention. 
Of these methods we must speak 
in another place. We are content 
in the few foregoing pages to 
have brought up the painful 
story of our contemporary destitu- 
tion amongst educated women to 
the same point as that relating to 
men in our first chapter. ‘ Cras 
ingens iterabimus equor.”” 
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MaGpaten CoLtLEcE, OxrForpD, 


February 23rd. 


Lent Term is always both atmospherically and academically dull ; 
nevertheless, on the principle exceptio probat regulam in non exceptis, the 
term, which is already half over before Caréme has commenced, has 
been unusually fruitful of incident. The great Liberal gathering to 
initiate the ‘‘ Palmerston” Club was so fully reported that except with 
the design of giving it due prominence among the zotabilia it would be 
superfluous to occupy space in alluding to it. Lord Lymington, of 
Baliol, heir tothe Earldom of Portsmouth, comported himself felicitously 
under the trying ordeal of addressing Mr. Gladstone, Sir W. Harcourt, 
Lords Granville and Cardwell, together with a cloud of celebrities 
and obscurities. Of course the opposition Club, to wit, the ‘‘Canning,”’ 
has improved the occasion by a lampoon on Liberalism, which, amid 
much that is silly, contains one bon mot worth recording. Lord Cardwell 
is made to say in his post-prandial speech, ‘‘We have stopped pro- 
motion by purchase; I hope we shall soon stop promotion altogether.” 
This is a bit of genuine fun, worthy a terre filius: Political clubs are 
a new feature in Oxford life, and Mr. Gladstone seemed to speak 
hesitatingly of their utility, since he emphasised his warning to Lord 
Lymington and the undergraduates not to allow the fascinations of a 
club to interfere with severe study. Probably they will not prove more 
injurious to intellectual exertion than the hunting and cricket fields, 
the river, and athletics, whilst if they encourage oratory, and elevate 
the tone of the undergraduate House of Parliament at the Union 
Society, they will serve a useful purpose. The speeches at the Palmer- 
ston dinner were infinitely above the juvenile average of rhetoric, 
which has woefully fallen off of late years. The younger academical 
members of the House of Commons are mostly mum, and Oxford, 
which used to send lions to St. Stephen’s, now furnishes a modest 
supply of lambs. 

Professor Shairp is fully justifying his election to the Poetry Chair. 
In London, if not in Oxford, it was felt that with such an area of selec- 
tion as Messrs. Swinburne, Morris, and Mathew Arnold—not to mention 
Mr. Robert Browning, whose name is inscribed on the books of Balliol— 
the University committed an error in failing to secure the election of a 
prominent poet, whose fittest works, at all events, would be likely to 
survive. Poets, however, did not come forward, nor did the wirepullers 
of the rival parties in Convocation invite them to stand for the almost 
barren honour of the Professorship. Hence a learned esthetic critic 
was the desideratum, and such Mr. Shairp has proved himself to be. His 
lecture, which attracted an auditory of five hundred people in the hall 
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of Balliol, on ‘ Criticism and Creation,” was not only masterly and 
scholarly ; it further pointed a moral most excellent for the digestion 
of an academical audience, viz., that poetry is spontaneous, not an 
article of manufacture. It is a popular Oxford fallacy that the lecture- 
room and the crammer can do anything; that the pupil of a clever 
master may be converted with ease into an essayist, novelist, dramatist, 
poet. Art and science are thereby idiotically confounded in order to 
feed the amour propre of successful tutors. As regards poetry, Professor 
Shairp descends upon these soi-disant manufacturers of inspiration with 
crushing force, his specific gravity being indefinitely increased by the 
dictum of Socrates to Ion—‘ All good poets, epic as well as lyric, 
compose their beautiful poems, not as works of art, but because they are 
possessed and inspired ’’—words which, if appreciated, ought at once to 
ulter the conditions on which the Newdigate Prize Poem is competed 
tor. We are indeed grateful to the Professor for thus bearding the 
lion of “‘average” in his den The Universities generally leaven 
society admirably, and each successive econ marks an advance in thought 
and culture. But the evil of the academical system—and it is not incon- 
siderable—is that it rubs the facets off the diamonds, and renders them, 
lustrous indeed, but not prismatic. The surface is smooth and trans- 
parent, but the fire has been extinguished. Analysis is, doubtless, a 
splendid method, and multiplies indefinitely the sum of human know- 
ledge. Synthesis, however, alone is the artist’s weapon, and the materials 
he employs are not acquired by previous analysis, but by something akin 
to intuition. ‘It is the old story,” aphorises the Professor, ‘ the 
botanist can take the flower to pieces, shew you the stamens, calyx, 
corolla, etc., but can he put them together again? Can he recreate the 
mysterious thing which held them together, and made the living flower? 
No. The life has escaped his grasp.” It is to be hoped that so thorough 
a teacher will hammer on the same anvil during his tenure of office. 
He strikes hard, and strikes home. 

Mr. Ince, of Exeter, succeeds Dr. Mozley in the Chair of Theology. 
This is just the sort of appointment which might have been expected 
from the Premier. Mr. Ince has been tutor of his college from time 
immemorial, and has enjoyed throughout a popularity few officials 
can preserve. When he has occupied the University pulpit—which has 
been not seldom—his discourses have been of the mcderate, strictly 
orthodox, old-fashioned type. Nobody could accuse him of brilliancy ; 
nobody of shallowness. Personally, he is one of the most amiable of 
Dons, and although Dr. Farrar, of Durham, would have been a better 
selection, or perhaps Mr. Hansell, of Magdalen, still no one will grudge 
Mr. Ince a chair he will fill with advantage to the University. The 
Premier acted quite rightly in declining to award so important an office 
to an absolutely junior man, however marked his merit might be. 

John Henry Newman has been elected Honorary Fellow of Trinity, 
and he is expected to acknowledge the compliment by paying a visit to 
the college whereof he was Scholar before his election to an Oriel 
Fellowship. Most unprejudiced minds will be inclined to puzzle over 
the paradoxical consistency which, after an Act has been passed opening 
Fellowships irrespective of creed, awards to one of the most distinguished 
sons of Oxford an Honorary Fellowship of Trinity, instead of replacing 
him in his Fellowship of Uriel, from which he was ejected for conscience 
sake. The time has surely arrived for making the “ martyrs” some 
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sort of compensation. We have before us on our library table the 
magnum opus of an eminent historian, Mr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 
This gentleman, within a few months after taking a brilliant first class, 
was ejected from his Studentship of Christ Church, by that rough- 
tongued Grecian, Dean Gaisford, for the crime of joining the Irvingite 
communion, which has never formally separated from the National 
Church. There are, perhaps, about two dozen ‘“ martyrs,”’ of various 
sorts and sizes, still living, and it would be but an act of poetical 
justice to reinstate them in preferment they forfeited on sentimental 
grounds. 

Professor Bonamy Price has been re-elected to the Chair of Political 
Economy. He is more fortunate than Professor Thorold Rogers, who 
had to endure the penalty of Radicalism by the loss of his second term 
of office. We imagine that Mr. Price may add the prefix Professor to 
his name as long as he chooses, since he has not an enemy in the world. 
He was rightly named Bonamy, and were M. Perivier to describe 
Oxford for the delectation of all Paris, he would probably dub the 
Professor, as he termed the Prince of Wales, ‘“ gentleman good-fellow.” 
After all, the academical residents care little about political economy, 
much anent the style of man who for the nonce lectures on Adam Smith 
to empty benches. 

The Vice-Chancellor has sounded the note of reform in a direction 
where it was needed. For many long years the citizens of Oxford have 
had a genuine grievance in the fact of the Colleges being non-resident 
during six months out of twelve, and actually prohibiting men who wish 
to study from residing in vacation. This dog in the manger policy 
must sooner or later be reversed, and we note with satisfaction the 
proposal to turn the vacations to account by holding examinations 
therein, instead of in term-time. Men would thus have the term with- 
out a break for study and tuition, and the ordeal of the examinations 
would be undergone when the social life of Oxford is tranquillised by 
the absence of the undergraduate element. Tutors who desire the 
Long Vacation as a holiday for Alpine climbing, fishing in Norway, and 
visits to the tropics, will probably oppose a change so beneficial to the 
interests of learning. The muscular variety of Don is, however, on the 
decrease, and the zeal which instituted inter-collegiate lectures and has 
energised to raise the pass, as well as the class standard will easily 
out-general the advocates of dolce far niente. 

The last novelty in Oxford is the “lay sermon.” Dean Stanley 
originated the idea when he invited Professor Max Miiller to preach in 
Westminster Abbey on the philosophy of religion, and Professor 
Green has acclimatised it in Oxford with a measure of success. Imberbes 
juvenes have thronged to listen to his periods, and have doubtless felt 
strengthened in the backbone after an hour or so of Christian ethics. 
The Professor predicates commonly on the Jewish Sabbath, his basilica 
being the principal lecture-room of Balliol, and he has put his 
professorial imprimatur on St. Paul, by selecting that Apostle as his 
motif for an adagio with variations. 

Scarlet fever has broken out at Christ Church. Four cases are 
already reported, and it is feared that the disease will spread. Under 
the auspices of Dr. Liddell, the ‘“‘ house”’ has been converted into a 
model of sanitary perfection. The rooms are mostly large and lofty; 
the staircases broad and well ventilated. Hygiene is consulted in every 
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possible way, so that an epidemic must be regarded as unavoidable, 
not as preventible. Apropos of the ‘“ house,’’ it loses a nugget in Mr. 
Vere Bayne, who after nearly two decades of censorship resigns that 
onerous office to act as secretary to the University Commission. No 
living man has laboured more heart-wholly for Christ Church than 
Mr. Bayne. He had some difficulties, too, in his day—mad marquises, 
wild dukes and earls—but he has by quiet firmness solved satisfactorily 
many a tufted problem which aless “ judgmatical ” censor would have 
converted into a pons asinorum. Let us hope that the secretaryship of 
the Commission will prove the first rung on the ladder of exalted 
preferment. 


Trinity CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


February 21st. 


The remark so often made of the world that the one half of it does 
not know how the other half lives, might be applied with no less force 
to this University. Each of the Colleges has its own group of interests, 
and at either of the largest the residents are so very numerous that it 
is quite impossible for everybody to know everybody else. Few 
amongst the older members of either this or St. John’s College, with 
the exception of the tutors, are able to come into much personal contact 
with the undergraduates. It is to be regretted that men of different 
standing see so little of one another. For the most part a man has to 
thank himself if familiar intercourse with juniors ends in his being 
contemned. If his dignity needs the enchantment of distance to be 
maintained, the sooner he is stripped of it and shewn up in his true 
proportions, the better for the world. Some praiseworthy efforts have 
been made from time to time to break down artificial barriers. Let 
praise be given to one who is doing his very best in this cause at the 
present moment. Mr. Oscar Browning, ever since his return from Eton 
to residence at King’s, has made his hospitable rooms the very propa- 
ganda of genial sympathies. 

Amongst undergraduates, it is common for old schoolfellows to 
form little sets, out of which, into a wider sphere, even those who 
would, find it difficult to pass, and the system of specialisation of 
studies tends unavoidably to keep men apart. So it often happens 
that only ,after one’s degree one finds out at the Bachelors’ table in 
Hall the excellent qualities of a contemporary whom one has known by 
sight all through one’s earlier university life. 

Judging by the traditions handed down from a former age, things 
would appear to be no worse in this respect now-a-days than in the 
past, and in most points we must have made great progress. Those 
who have known Cambridge longest seem to agree that the general 
tone of the undergraduate world is better than it used to be. We have 
here, upon the whole, a body of generous and manly fellows, gentle- 
men in feeling and character, as well as in bearing. Nor can it be said 
that common sense and decorum are very often set openly at nought 
now, as formerly they repeatedly were. One cause of the improvement 
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is probably not far to seek. The senior men are more keenly alive to a 
sense of responsibility than in times gone by. 

Conspicuous for their admirable example stand the persons to whom 
we should naturally look for a good example, the Divinity Professors. 
The Regius. Professor, who to a large extent accumulated by in- 
defatigable industry, in the days when he was a master at Harrow, the 
store of learning which has made him one of the most venerable of 
living doctors of the Church, throws himself with ardour into every- 
thing by which he can serve our Alma Mater and her children. He and 
Dr. Lightfoot were the soul of that remarkable movement which, a few 
years ago, led to the formation of the ‘‘ Church Society,” now so 
prominent a feature in the religious life of Cambridge. And to the 
Lady Margaret Professor we owe the foundation of those University 
Scholarships for History which bear his name, and for which his liberal 
endowment entirely provided. 

The Church Society holds meetings, always numerously attended, 
for the reading of papers, and discussion upon subjects of practical 
interest to all varieties of Churchmen. Its affairs are chiefly conducted 
by undergraduates and Bachelors. Some who took a leading part in 
its early history are no longer resident. Mr. Bickersteth, Fellow of 
Pembroke, has left England to labour in the University Mission at 
Delhi. Mr. Christopher Wordsworth, of Peterhouse, the author of 
two able historical works upon the University, has become a country 
parson. Mr. Mason, author of the Hulsean Essay on the ‘“ Persecution 
of Diocletian,” has, although comparatively youthful, received a stall 
in the newly constituted Cathedral Church of Truro. We are very 
proud, by-the-bye, of the distinguished scholar upon whom the Queen 
was lately pleased to confer the new Cornish Bishopric. Dr. Benson 
was formerly a Fellow of Trinity, and has been much identified with 
Cambridge interests. At this moment of heavy domestic bereavement, 
he has the heart-felt sympathy of all his friends here. 

Of all subjects of debate at Cambridge, the compulsory chapel difficulty 
is one of the most dreary. It has been felt at Trinity that the obligatory 
principle cannot, under present circumstances, be abandoned, although 
everything practicable has been done to sweeten its application. ‘Thus, 
there are musical services on three week-day evenings, as well as on 
Sundays, and the shortened form of prayer is used. St. John’s College 
was, until just recently, a by-word throughout the University for the 
absurdity of its rigour in the matter of chapels. A large number of 
the undergraduates were made to keep nine chapels per week, attend- 
ance at two services on Sundays being, by way of bribe, reckoned 
as three. A great change has, however, now occurred. The well- 
known figure of Dr. Reyner, so renowned for his antique Toryism and 
high-and-dry Churchism, is no longer to be seen about the courts of his 
College, or on horseback in the Madingley Road. He has accepted a 
living, and with his departure from John’s, Toryism and high-and-dry 
Churchism seem to have gone too. Another Johnian figure, almost 
equally familiar, has also vanished. Mr. Bushby, who graduated early 
in the century, and who had latterly looked the picture of infirmity, 
has been removed by death. 

It may be perhaps taken as one slight indication of the small 
influence of the Heads of Houses, that the general spirit of the manage- 
ment of affairs at St. John’s College has hitherto hardly partaken of 
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the breadth of view known to be characteristic of the Master; yet 
Dr. Bateson commenced his reign in 1857. 

Some of the Heads are literally ciphers. This cannot be said, indeed, 
either of Dr. Bateson or of our own very distinguished Master, nor 
of the Master of Clare, who has been devoted enough to undertake this 
academical year, for the fifth time in his career, the burdens of the 
Vice-Chancellorship. But who ever hears or sees anything of, for 
instance, Dr. Guest, who since 1852 has been Master of Caius? 

Yet one must not be too ready to expect much actual interference 
with the headships of Houses hy the Commissioners appointed under the 
Universities Act. We all know the value of mere rumour, especially 
when it is found among the prophets. 

The term is gliding merrily on, as terms generally do. We are 
now in the full current of its work, just before the shadows of the end 
falling before begin to warn us that we shall not get through anything 
like all we had been contemplating. The Classical Tripos is going on 
in the Senate House. On the river, there is vigorous practice for the 
Lent races, and the University crew is to be seen out daily. At the 
Woodwardian Museum, Professor Hughes seems to be arranging or re- 
arranging specimens, with the aid of Mr. Blake, of Caius, the joint 
author of a lately published work, ‘The Yorkshire Lias,’” which 
establishes his title to a place in the very front rank of accurate 
geological investigators. 

It is satisfactory to think that after next year degrees in music are 
not to be bestowed in the anomalous fashion at present followed. Now 
there is no test, either by the Little-go or an equivalent, of that general 
education required of aspirants to all other degrees, and presumed by 
society to belong to every Cambridge graduate, especially to a Doctor 
in any Faculty. That there should be such a test is all the more 
important, when residence is dispensed with. Not all musical graduates 
can be credited with those qualities which make us more than contented 
that the rising Welsh composer, Joseph Parry, the most eminent, pro- 
bably, of recent candidates for the doctorate, is to be admitted to that 
status. 

The Mistress of Girton College will not, I trust, object to your 
readers knowing that she very kindly gave a most delightful ‘‘ At 
Home” last Tuesday evening. The dining-hall was prepared for 
dancing, which was kept up with great spirit all the evening. The 
guests were favoured with a peep into the pleasant rooms of the 
students, all of them furnished and decorated with singular taste. The 
prevailing style of decoration is the Morrisian, and William Morris 
himself has had a hand in it. The gathering of Tuesday evening was 
avery large one, including several professors, many members of the 
Senate, and some undergraduates. Nothing could have passed off more 
suecessfully and happily. 








Triity Cottecz, Dustin, 
February 18th. 


The Academic Council had a sort of field-day of elections on 
Wednesday, the 13th. They had to fill up the Regius Professorship of 
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Physic, vacant by the recent death of Dr. Stokes; the Chair of Moral 
Philosophy, vacated by Dr. MacIvor after the usual tenure of five years ; 
and the new Chair of Jurisprudence and International Law. Dr. 
Hudson was elected to the medical professorship. As a practising 
physician, this gentleman has for some years been at the head of the 
profession in Dublin; so his election is a kind of official acknowledg- 
ment of his professional standing. I told you in my last that besides 
Dr. Maclvor (the emeritus professor), the candidates for the Moral 
Philosophy Chair were Messrs. Graham and Monck. I find that Mr. 
Sully (the author of a recently published book on Pessimism) was alsoa 
candidate ; and it was generally thought that the election lay between 
him and Mr. Graham, until it was known that neither of these 
candidates could undertake to reside permanently in Dublin. This 
circumstance decided the choice of the Council in favour of Mr. Monck. 
I confess I wish that the objection to a ‘‘ carpet bag professor” could 
have been got over, and that Mr. Graham could have been elected. He 
has given ample proof of great originality of thought, as well as skill 
in teaching. However, in Mr. Monck we have secured a professor of 
no contemptible acquirements. Dr. Maclvor, I am told, was nowhere 
in the voting. So much for the ‘common common-sense and natural 
natural-realism”’ of hisideal. Mr. Brougham Leech’s election to the Chair 
of Jurisprudence and International Law was a foregone conclusion. Of 
course the difficulty about the declaration of impartiality had to be got 
over. The Chancellor referred the matter to the Visitors (the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and Sir Joseph Napier), and they upheld the Board’s 
reading of the law, and directed that anew election should be held. 

The new Jermathena is not out yet. You may have seen the last 
number. (No. IV.) It is really a periodical of which any university 
might well be proud. It is full of papers of the deepest interest for 
scholars and thinkers. Mr. Cliffe Leslie’s ‘‘ Philosophical Method of 
Political Economy ”’ is a masterpiece of thought. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Leslie means to follow out his own suggestions, and shew us how 
to bring political economy into true relation with the rest of sociology. 
Mr. Tyrrell’s paper on Horace and Lucilius puts forward a view of 
the connection between the works of the elder and younger Roman 
satirist which, so far as I know, has never even been suggested before, 
and which the writer maintains in a most felicitous style and with 
copious illustrations. Mr. Paley has tried a fall with Dr. Ingram in 
etymology, and comes off very decidedly second best. To my mind, 
however, the gem of the number isan article on ‘‘ Cicero pro Cluentio.” 
But my pleasure in reading it is largely chequered with pain. Its 
author, John Fletcher Davies, the most original classical scholar Dublin 
ever produced, has shaken off the dust of his feet against us. The 
University that should have been his Alma Mater proved herself the 
unkindest of stepmothers. It is the way of the world. I will not call 
our governing body Philistines; but they are men of the world and 
nothing more, and they do not know a man of genius when they see 
him. eir failure to appreciate Davies was a crucial proof of this. 
For Davies is something more than a ‘‘ clever scholar.” He is a man 
penetrated through and through with the enthusiasm of scholarship. 
He loves the classics as Chopin loved music. His work was nenien. 


and his talk was inspiration to those who had the ones to enjoy it. 


It is saddening to think that such a man should be forced out of a 
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scholar’s career by the action of the very persons whose duty and interest 
it was to bind him to the scholastic profession. But enough of this. 

I could not send you Xottabos in time for your January number. I 
think you will like it when you see it. The English verse is particularly 
good. The most popular of the pieces will probably be Mr. Wilkins’s 
“In the Engine Shed.” _It is spirited and dramatic, and its occasional 
roughnesses of metre and style are not inappropriate to the nature of the 
subject. Mr. Martley’s ‘‘ Study for a Heroine” is as original as Mr. 
Wilkins’s poem, and far more finished. Some people think that too 
much space is allotted in Kottabos to English verse as compared with 
Greek and Latin. Something is done to redress the balance in this 
number: but perhaps not enough. What there is, however, is of the 
very best. Mr. Brady’s Alcaics, ‘‘Ad Pyrrham,” are very finished in 
execution, and delicately humorous in conception. Mr. J. R. West 
contributes a translation of Bacon’s verses 


‘The world’s a bubble and the life of man 
Less than a span,” etc. 


which is an excellent version in itself, but will perhaps owe its celebrity 
less to its own merits than to the amazing and complicated blunders the 
Nation newspaper has made in reviewing it. Utterly ignoring the 
Latin translation, the sapient reviewer jumps to the conclusion that the 
English is the work of a contributor to Kottabos, who has assumed 
‘** Bacon” as his nom de plume ; and proceeds to scarify him accordingly. 
And having done his duty in this respect by ‘‘ Bacon,” as well as other 
contributors, he winds up with a pious hope that this number of 
Kottabos may not disgrace Irish literature in the eyes of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Pretty well this for an enragé Nationalist and Saxon-hater. 

I see that the Academic Council is moving the Board to apply to the 
Crown for new legislation concerning the office of Visitor. Some change, 
they say, is called for, owing to the disestablishment of the Church. I 
suppose this refers to the ex-officio Visitorship of the Archbishop of 
Dublin. 

It is in contemplation to restrict the power of dropping classes, 
which has hitherto been quite optional with undergraduates. It is 
now proposed that any student who drops a class after the “ Little-go ” 
shall be disqualified from competing for Moderatorship, except at a 
supplemental examination. This is pretty nearly equivalent to total 
prohibition. (When the supplementals were first introduced they were 
nicknamed ‘‘ post-mortem examinations.”” The name has gone out of 
use, but it was a very expressive one.) Dropping is certainly a practice 
to be discouraged ; but circumstances could be easily imagined where 
the disqualification now proposed would inflict great injustice and hard- 
ship. This, however, might be avoided by giving the Board a power 
to dispense with the rule in particular cases, on good cause being shewn. 

Our University Choral Society has entered upon its forty-first year, 
having been founded in November, 1837. It is as popular and as 
efficient as ever. I was at a concert ten days ago at which Bach’s 
Passion Music (St. John) was given in admirable style. 

I am told that the matriculations this year were more numerous 
than they have ever been before. This is encouraging, considering how 
many reasons there were why things should be otherwise. After all,. 
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there is no advertisement like keeping good wares in stock ; and I hope 
people are beginning to find out that Trinity can give as sound and 
liberal an education as any other institution in the United Kingdom. 

It is amusing to note how often experience contradicts the old-world 
association between book learning and bodily feebleness. Our Uni- 
versity champions at racquets are both Fellows, and distinguished 
mathematicians—DPr. Traill and Mr. Fitzgerald. Another of our 
Fellows, Mr. Townsend, is, or was until very recently, an Alpine climber ; 
and Mr. Burnside is as famous with the hounds as he is in Binary 
Quartics. 

Some misguided enthusiasts among the natural science men have 
taken up the Fonetik spelling craze. They cannot make much way 
where literary tastes and classical training prevail; but I foresee a 
struggle. The cry is, of course, to make reading easier to the masses ; 
but there is at the bottom of it all a contempt for the study of language 
which every now and then pierces through theirtalk. As yet, however, 
it is talk, and nothing more—and so hardly worth discussing. 





Eprxsurcu UNIveErsity, 
February 20th. 


Our Professor of Greek has taken it into his head to be off to 
Egypt in the midst of a session. Leave of absence has been granted 
him by the Senatus, and he has characteristically left instructions that 
letters and parcels be addressed, ‘‘ Professor Blackie, Top of the Great 
Pyramid.” 

Behind the Professor’s back, I may take leave to say that here 
he is very much misunderstood. Scotch students come to college with 
a strong appetite for plain, solid food ; variety is not what they desire. 
Greek to the majority means assiduous dictionary work, accents and 
scansion ; it is looked upon by them as a disagreeable part of the M.A. 
course; and no doubt, were the M.A. degree abolished, they would be 
glad to abolish Greek also. Therefore they are disposed to quarrel 
with Professor Blackie’s method of teaching—if method it may be 
ealled. They ask for bread, and he gives them stones—but often 
precious stones. He is reported to have said once that he taught, not 
the Greek language, but Greek philosophy. Very fine, no doubt. But 
Greek philosophy should form part of a course elsewhere, and will not 
- for any man his M.A. in classics. And so it comes about that the 

reek classes in our University have become notorious for unruly con- 
duct, their members having little inducement to do such work as they 
are capable of doing, and endeavouring to spend their leisure in school- 
boy pranks. The few wise learn their grammar elsewhere, and are glad 
to listen to the Professor’s medley of wisdom and nonsense—expressed 
now in English, now in Greek, now in Gaelic, now in German—sure of 
picking up one good saying at least in each lecture. 

If I quote a couple of stanzas from his ‘‘ Song of Good Greeks,” you 
will have in them a fair specimen of his class instruction. 
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Come buy my wares, each learned elf, 
Who culls Parnassian herbs 
And swears by Liddell and Scott, and Jelf, 
And Veitch’s Irregular Verbs ! 
Greek gives you a station 
Sublime with the nation 
Of gods above, 
All hand and glove 
With Plato, and Peter, and Paul. 








* * * * * 


Then praise with me the old Greek times 
When men were lusty and strong, 
And gods laughed merry in sunny climes, 
And wisdom was wedded to song. 
For this I declare to you all, 
Bright may tickle your palate 
With suffrage and ballot, 
But you'll die a fool, 
If you don’t go to school 
With Plato, and Peter, and Paul ! 





That is his style of teaching, often as good for the heart as a 
breeze fresh from the blue sea for the lungs. He may be said to teach 
the spirit of Greek rather than the letter. But it is the letter that is 
wanted, and as a part of the college mechanism the Professor is a 
failure. His assistant gets through more honest book-work in a day 
than he in a week. 

That is the only account I can sincerely give of the Professor ; the man 
is in every way worthy of admiration. There are few in these days 
of specialism who have pursued studies more varied than his. Once 
Professor of Latin, then Professor of Greek, he has changed to poet; 
poet, he becomes philosopher, philologer, musical connoisseur, critic, 
lecturer on things in heaven, things on earth, and things under the 
earth. One wishes, indeed, that he would lecture less, for he does not 
make his most imposing appearance on the platform. 

He covets more than anything the title of poet; but he is not a 
poet. Of all the stirring verses he has written, not one piece has gold 
enough in it to stand the test of the critic’s acid. An exception to this 
assertion should perhaps be made. It was said of Scott that he only 
wrote one line of poetry; Blackie has written one poem—a little piece 
to be found in the “‘ Lays of the Highlands and Islands,” entitled 
“Alone.” Its first line and its inspiration, however, are evidently taken 
from Coleridge. 

In other departments—I shall spare you the catalogue of his books— 
he has always put forth fresh, vigorous, skilful work. Two of his best 
qualities are that, though learned, he is devoid of any pedantry, and 
that, though outspoken to a fault, he never says ill of friend or foe. He is 
forever learning something new, and this session took his place 
regularly as a student on the benches of the Economics class-room. 

In society, as may be readily supposed, he is a great favourite. 
Always original, a free-thinker in the best sense of the word, he is 
taken to dinner as a kind of spice. Even in theology, crabbed Scotch 
theology, he has worked good by a manly ridicule of cant, and still 
manlier advocacy of practical Christianity. 
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Of course such a man has faults; your mere virtues never make an 
original. Yet he may be taken for the best living representative of a 
type of ‘‘ characters” Edinburgh was once rich in. Only the other day 
I heard it asked, ‘‘ What will Edinburgh do for a ‘character’ when 
Blackie’s gone ?” 

It is a pity the students do not pay more attention to the kindly old 
man. He is well worth study, and can teach better life than anyone I 
could name. So it is always with good men. We like to look at 
them through the telescope of years rather than with the naked eye in 
the light of the present hour. Be the man who he may, we let him live 
and work and die, scarce bestowing a passing glance on him. But once 
he is dead, and we can no longer look upon the living man, we dig him 
up from his repose, dissect him in a biography, and cry over his very 
bones, “‘ He was a wonderful man, after all!”’ Where is it Landor has 
these lines ?— 

We met them in the street, and gave not way ; 
When they were gone we lifted up both hands, 
And said to neighbours, These were men indeed ! 


Many who never heard of Plato recognise ‘‘ Blackie” on the 
thoroughfare. He possesses a renowned staff, cut in the groves of 
Academus. He swings along, grasping this by the middle, his breast 
bound with a plaid, head thrown back, and full white locks brushing 
his shoulders,—in general humming loudly some snatch of song, 
oblivious of the swarming mortality around him. Long may his 
picturesque figure adorn our streets ! 

Perhaps I have said too much about Blackie. It is not my intention 
to dish up other professors in the same way; but Blackie lays himself 
open to criticism—even likes it. Moreover, there is so much nonsense 
talked about him that it is right to give an opinion founded upon some 
knowledge. 

I wrote last month that Sir William Stirling Maxwell paid £200 for 
a work he himself had edited. I have since learned that the very copy 
he procured was purchased a few years ago for £4. Here is a lesson 
on value for political economists ! 

The mention of political economy leads me to note that Professor 
Hodgson has just delivered to his class a few admirable lectures upon 
‘Unto this Last.”” To attack Ruskin upon a subject he is not fit to 
understand is almost like hitting a woman. Yet he persists in porte 
his absurd theories, and some persist in believing them; so it is we 
that his arguments should be refuted. I may state that Professor 
Hodgson publishes in spring a full reply to ‘‘ Unto this Last.” Iam 
sure, from what I have heard its author say of Ruskin, that the 
book will give expression to much admiration as well as much just 
censure. 

Professor Hodgson is also engaged in editing the complete works of 
Samuel Bailey—a service of importance alike to philosophy and 
economics. 

Professor Rutherford has gained permission from the Home 
Secretary—‘‘after a certain amount of pressure’’—to pursue his 
experiments regarding the biliary secretions of dogs. He has put a 
large number of diagrams exhibiting his results into the hands of his 
students. 
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The annual meeting of the Association for the Better Endowment of 
the University of Edinburgh was held on the 29th of January. Its 
report is encouraging. Since its formation in 1864, this Association has 
rendered the University considerable service, as may be gathered when 
I say that its capital is already over £20,000, and its annual sub- 
scriptions amount to about £200. It has an interest in some of our 
most important scholarships,—the Syme Surgical Fellowship, the 
Falconer Geology Fellowship, the Baxter Scholarships, the Hamilton 
Philosophy Fellowship, the Glover Divinity Scholarships, aud others. 
£300 of annual funds are to be applied to the foundation of a new 
Law Scholarship, the holder of which may be required to deliver a 
course of lectures. 


During the past year two new University foundations have been inti- 
mated, the Beaney Prize in Anatomy and Surgery—endowment, £1000, 
and the Thomson Bursaries, twenty in number, with endowment of 
£13,000. 


Canon Farrar last week lectured on Temperance to a large assembly 
of students, the majority of whom cared more for Farrar than 
for Temperance. Nevertheless, teetotallers are tolerably strong in the 
University. No good sign, this, I think. The more total abstainers, 
the greater the amount of excess in the other class. Our city rejoices 
in possessing a man who declines to take milk from a cow that is fed on 
the draff of a brewery. This distinguished individual was pointed out 
to me the other day. To inquire into the morals of a cow is certainly 
pushing principles pretty far. 


Guiascow, February 22nd. 


The question of Sir William Stirling Maxwell’s successor in the 
Chancellorship excites most interest at present. The Duke of Argyll, 
whom I mentioned last month, is not eligible ; and it seems that the 
two political parties have sought to make a compromise by selecting 
his amiable son, the Marquis of Lorne. But there is an influential 
independent party who have no wish to detract from the noble Marquis’s 
merits as a poetaster, or to deprive him of that peculiar sphere of 
literary activity which he has made his own. That he occupies his 
leisure with making parodies on the Psalms of David is in their eyes 
an insuperable barrier to his election. Their opinions were emphatically 
expressed the other day at a meeting of professors and graduates, who 
have pledged themselves to go entirely on academic grounds in their 
choice or support of a candidate. Lord Houghton, Sir Joseph Hooker, 
Archbishop Tait, and Lord Napier and Ettrick find most.favour with 
this party. The Archbishop is a Scot, and an alumnus of Glasgow 
University. In these respects he has an advantage over Lord Houghton. 
But, to say the least, it is doubtful whether the head of the English 
Church would find many supporters here. We have a large dis- 
establishment party in the Council (which is the elective body), to whom 
an archbishop is only not so great a monster as a cardinal. Sir Joseph 
Hooker is, of course, the favourite of the medical set ; but Lord Napier, 
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whose ‘‘ poetic prose” Professor Nichol, at the meeting referred to, set 
in contrast with ‘the prosaic poetry of a certain noble Marquis,” is 
generally supposed to have the best chance of election, on the triple 
count of his Scottish birth, his social station, and his rhythmic periods. 
I may add that the University authorities by no means desire Lord 
Lorne’s election, knowing, as they do, that it would be interpreted with 
a distinct reference to a noble neighbour of his who has lately placed 
them under the greatest obligations. 


Last year there was instituted in Glasgow a Society for the Higher 
Education of Women, and ladies’ classes at the University have been 
formed for the first time this session. The scheme has had a very 
successful issue, and crowds of fair and earnest maidens come to 
Gilmorehill daily and listen, with a reverence the rougher students can 
never hope to acquire, to expositions of logic, philosophy, physiology, 
natural history, literature, and other arts and sciences. Strange it is 
and sad that the most popular classes with these damsels are the classes 
of logic and moral philosophy. Can it be that the charge of incon- 
sequent prattle has made the fair sex hungry for the mysteries of 
Barbara, Celarent? Or that their changeable tempers and purposes have 
made sacred and desirable the goal of ‘‘ The unity of contradictories?”’ 
I cannot explain the charm of dry scientific details to young ladies, 
unless it be that they are tired of too much sweetness, or perhaps that 
Scottish ladies have retained much of the fierce independence of the 
Scandinavian women of old, and wish more ardently than their southern 
sisters to tread the same paths as men. 

Since we have lived and learned on Gilmorehill, we have had a 
‘University chapel.” Anciently the students were left to their own 
devices on Sunday, as indeed they yet are, but now there is held out to 
them the chance of hearing the exhortations of ministers of all the 
Churches, week after week. In this chapel the clergymen of all 
denominations follow each other in brotherly love and Christian unity. 
We have Principal Caird one week, Dean Stanley another, Dr. Smith 
the next, a United Presbyterian, a Scotch Episcopalian, an Irish 
Presbyterian, the Master of Balliol, all sweetly mingled together in one 
session. Canon Farrar had a great audience of students a week or two 
ago, and preached an eloquent and woeful sermon. He pointed out 
that the state of Britain was darker now than ever was Israel’s, and 
mentioned the exact number of barrels of beer consumed in one year 
in this country, and gave usa great many other statistics with regard to 
alcohol. He seemed to think Glasgow the darkest spot in a dark- 
coloured country, aud hinted that probably the ways of the University 
youth, ‘‘who have the destinies of the country in their hands,” 
might advantageously be mended. But the Canon’s enthusiasm is 
greater than his accuracy and we have not garmented ourselves in 
sackcloth. 

Professor Nichol has a distinguished visitor just now in Mr. Swin- 
burne. The poet ispopular in Glasgow University, and has justified 
his popularity by contributing four sonnets in his best style to the 
Glasgow University Magazine. As this publication is meant mainly for 
students, and has therefore only a local circulation, these remarkable 

oems, which are as anti-Russian as Kossuth’s articles, have not come 
efore the public. I quote the first :— 
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THe Wuire Czar. 


Gehazi by the hue that chills thy cheek, 

And Pilate by the hue that sears thine hand, 
Whence all earth’s waters cannot wash the brand 
That signs thy soul a manslayer’s, though thou speak 

All Christ, with lips most murderous and most meek— 
Thou set thy foot where England’s used to stand ! 

Thou reach thy rod forth over Indian land ! 

Slave of the slaves that call thee lord, and weak 

As their foul tongues who praise thee ! son of them 

Whose presence put the snows and stars to shame 
In centuries dead and damned that reek below 

Curse-consecrated, crowned with crime and flame, 

To them that bare thee like them shalt thou go 
Forth of man’s life—a leper white as snow. 


The second sonnet prophesies for its subject that his crownless head 
shall lie low— 


By his of Spain who dared an English queen, 
With half a world to hearten him for fight. 


There is a peculiar interest in the sonnet I have quoted, professing 
as it does to be “‘ designed to serve by way of counterblast”’ to ‘“‘some 
insolent lines” addressed by “A Russian Poet to the Empress of 
India,” of which a version appeared in an English magazine a few 
months ago. The peculiar interest, apart from the intense passion of 
the strain, lies in the prefaced words that ‘‘ The writer will scarcely be 
suspected of Royalism or Imperialism; but it seemed to him that an 
insult levelled by Muscovite lips at the ruler of England might perhaps 
be less unfitly than unofficially resented by an Englishman who is also 
a Republican.” 

Professor Nichol also contributes a sonnet, which seems to the 
ordinary observer to settle, in Red Indian fashion (yet not by the way 
ef the Pipe of Peace), the old quarrel between Swinburne and 
Buchanan. 





Current Literature. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Natural History and Anti- 
quities of Selborne. By the late 
Rev. Gilbert White. Edited by 
Thomas Bell, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. 
John Van Voorst. London. 

A professor of botany was heard 
to remark that if those who reside 
in the country would patiently 
notice, year after year, the changes 
that are taking place under their 
own eyes, instead of merely cram- 
ming out of books what others 
have already discovered, they 
would stand a far better chance 
of really contributing to the ad- 
vancement of science. 


The Alexandrian astronomy, 


parent of our own, owed its 
origin to astronomical observations 
which had been silently accumu- 


lating for nearly 2000 years 
before the founding of Alexandria. 
And we are acquainted with 
a railway official who, without 
any scientific education and 
aided solely by a_ telescope 
of his own construction, earned for 
himself the honour and glory of 
being ‘ quoted” in a treatise by 
one of our greatest living astrono- 
mers. It is upon accurate know- 
ledge of facts that all true science 
rests; and the great generalizers 
of principles are to a great extent 
at the mercy of those who have, 
perhaps, more leisure and different, 
if not greater, opportunities of 
observing than themselves. 

If the foregoing remark is true 
of botany, a science connected with 
passive objects that stay where 
they are placed, and of astronomy, 
a science connected with objects 
whose motions are regulated ac- 


cording to fixed laws, how much 
more emphatically can it be applied 
to zoology, the objects of which. 
science are endowed with a life, 
activity, and power of motion of 
their own. 

Gilbert White’s ‘“‘ Natural His- 
tory of Selborne”’ is remarkable, 
not only for its intrinsic merit, as 
presenting a valuable chronicle of 
observations at hand for men of 
science to refer to, but also as 
being a typical example of, and as 
having been in the past a great 
stimulus to, that method of study- 
ing Nature which enables the 
unscientific to be of real service to 
science, and which is nowhere so 
prevalent as in our own nation. 

Whereas in France and Ger- 
many (and in England, too, to a 
large extent), we find scientific 
men reducing their labour to a 
popular form, the peculiar charac- 
teristic of English science (we 
refer, of course, to natural history, 
though the same remark may be 
applied with equal truth to meteor- 
ology) is that it embodies the 
labour of the “people.” It is 
replete with what may be termed 
local gossip, in a way that is not 
to be met with elsewhere. A 
comparison between the work we 
are now considering, or Sowerby’s 
** Botany,” and any known foreign 
work on botany—Michelet’s, for 
instance—will convince any reader 
of the truth of this statement. 

The new edition of the ‘‘ Natural 
History of Selborne” is not so 
convenient as to size, or so 
profusely illustrated as Sir William 
Jardine’s edition of 1853; nor is 
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it graced by the ornamental bind- 
ing and beautiful Delamotte en- 
gravings of Frank Buckland’s 
edition of 1875. On the other 
hand, it contains much additional 
matter in the form of interesting 
documents, the majority of which 
have never before been published, 
and which are here collected to- 
gether for the first time. In 
particular, we may mention the 
correspondence between the Rev. 
John White (brother tothe natural- 
ist) and the celebrated Linnzus. 
The extract from Gilbert White’s 
account-book displays the same 
minute care and attention to 
details that have earned for his 
‘‘ Natural History ” its lasting 
reputation. Its entries indicate 
something of the writer’s character 
and tastes, as, for instance, the 
oft-repeated ‘Going to the Con- 
cert, £00 Ols. 00d.’ We have 
examined with interest the quaint 
and original, though necessarily 
somewhat antiquated sermon on 
the Parable of the Talents. 

As for the poems, we welcome 
them of course—are they not 
effusions from the pen of a dear 
friend? But we cannot help in- 
wardly rejoicing that their author 
did not mistake his vocation for 
that of a poet. And we shall 
rejoice, too, if Mr. Bell’s labours 
are rewarded by an increase in the 
already wide circulation of the 
work of one whom a rival editor 
has deservedly called the ‘‘ founder 
and pioneer of English Practical 
Natural History.” 





The Epoch of the Mammoth. By 
James ©. Southall, A.M., LL.D. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 

Before making any comments on 
Mr. Southall’s book we will 
briefly lay before our readers its 
more important points, which are 
as follows :— 

** All the evidences of the high 
antiquity of man are to be found 
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in Europe or in the river-valleys 
of India ; but none such in Egypt 
nor in Middle or Western Asia, 
which has been generally accepted 
as the primeval centre of the fami- 
lies of man.” Turning to these 
‘* origenes gentium,” our first 
glimpse of man is of a highly civii- 
ised being; we find no traces of 
his gradual development, either 
from a more primitive civilisation 
or from a lower place in the scale 
of organic beings. ‘‘ Behind the 
Pyramids and the ruins of old 
Chaldean cities there is on the 
sand no human footprint. Man 
appears to have intruded on the 
scene suddenly and abruptly, and 
his advent was at once signalised 
by the erection of those great 
tombs and temples which are the 
first objects to betray the presence 
of a guiding and intelligent mind.”’ 
Stone implements have indeed been 
discovered, but lying side by side 
with implements of metal near the 
surface of the ground; so that 
they evidently do not represent 
the Palaeolithic age. Herein is 
contained the downfall of the evo- 
lution theory! With regard to 
the primitive European tribes, they 
are supposed to have migrated 
from their Eastern home, forgotten 
their former civilisation, and lapsed 
into that condition of barbarism of 
which more and more traces are 
year by year laid bare before the 
eyes of geological explorers. 
Almost the whole of Mr. South- 
all’s volume is occupied with facts 
and arguments tending to prove 
that European anthropological 
remains, hitherto supposed to be 
of ancient origin, are in reality not 
so. He disposes of the argument 
in favour of the high antiquity of 
man drawn from the fact that 
human bones are found side by side 
with those of extinct animals, by 
endeavouring to prove that many 
of the so-called Palaeolithic Fauna 
survived to a recent date ; that the 
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‘‘ epoch of the mammoth,” in fact, 
is not far removed from our 
own. 

The weak point of Mr. Southall’s 
general theory appears to us to be 
that having assumed that man 
originated in the East (a mere 
assumption after all, though widely 
supported), and having ascertained 
(if it be so) that no traces of un- 
developed man are there to be 
found, he jumps to the conclusion 
that such a being could never have 
existed. That the failure of the 
geological record to reveal an 
infinite variety of transitional 
species all down the organic scale, 
is a serious stumbling-block in the 
path of any would-be believer in 
evolution, has been fully recog- 
nised and candidly acknowledged 
by Mr. Darwin himself. (See ‘ Ori- 
gin of Species,” 6th edit., p. 265.) 
But his explanation of this diffi- 
culty is eminently satisfactory, 
both to himself and to many of his 
readers. We could not forbear a 
smile on receiving the information 
from Mr. Southall that Darwinism 
twenty years from to-day may be 
forgotten. We hope that even at 
that enlightened period there may 
yet be found a few hearts anti- 
quated enough to cherish at least 
a grateful memory of that wonder- 
ful thinker! 

Mr. Southall’s arguments are 
not always quite to the purpose. 
For instance, to prove the unity of 
the human race he adduces the 
fact that records of a great flood 
have been handed down by nearly 
all nations. Surely the inhabit- 
ants of this watery world of ours 
might have come independently to 
the idea of a “ great flood.” 

Fortunately, however, ‘The 
Epoch of the Mammoth” has a 
merit that will render it acceptable 
even to those who cannot give 
assent to its author’s theory. It 
presents a valuable epitome of 
recent researches, the materials 
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being collected with 
praiseworthy care. 

The style, too, is so clear and 
simple that we seldom experience 
a moment’s hesitation as to the 
writer’s meaning ; but the English 
is often clumsy, and at times even 
ungrammatical. We give the 
following as a rather extreme 
case :— 

“‘ At p. 186, vol.i., at La Porte- 
lette, at Abbeville, at the depth of 
twelve to fifteen metres, he found 
traces of a pile-village.”’ 


together 


Oriental Records. By William 
Harris Rule, D.D. Bagster and 
Sons. 1877. 

The object of this interesting 
work is best set forth in the 
writer’s own words as they occur 
at the commencement of the pre- 
face. ‘I have endeavoured so to 
collate some of the most ancient 
monumental records with Holy 
Scripture as to shew that they 
confirm those portions of sacred 
history with which they corre-~ 
spond ; and sometimes to shew that 
they throw fresh light thereon.” 

Though approaching his subject 
from the side of a believer in the 
doctrine of revelation, Dr. Rule 
does not allow his inclinations 
to bias his judgment. From 
beginning to end we detect no 
straining of argument or twisting 
of fact, for the purpose of cor- 
roborating Scripture. Nor must 
we omit to notice that whereas 
too often in works of this 
kind, the reader is wearied with 
long accounts of the thoughts and 
feelings of antiquity (drawn in 
general from the author’s internal 
consciousness), he is here entrusted 
with simple literal translations of 
ancient inscriptions, together with 
such comments as tend to produce 
a right understanding of them. 
The foot-notes give evidence of a 
wide acquaintance with archeo- 
logic research, and may be con- 
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sidered some guarantee as to the 
accuracy of the matter contained. 





Pensées of Joubert. Selected and 
translated, with the original 
French appended, by Henry Att- 
well, Knight of the Order of the 
Oak Crown, etc. London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1877. 

It casts something of a reflection 
upon our language, if it cannot 
supply an adequate representative 
of the French Pensée, in the sense 
iv which it is here employed. It 
is not exactly Thoughts we want 
to say, but formal expressions of 
thought, and we are short of a word. 
Since the time of the Hebrew 
proverbs, or of the maxims of the 
Greek sages, we have inclined 
little to epigrammatic literature 
of the kind in question. ‘Dictes,” 
like ‘‘ Gestes,”’ is scarcely natural- 
ised, and if it were, is too 
arbitrary and positive. “ Apoph- 
thegms”’ is too heavy ; ‘‘ Maxims,” 
too dry and hard; ‘ Emblems ” 
and ‘‘Symbols”’ are too pedantic; 
‘“‘Verdicts”’ is too authoritative ; 
“Sentences” might once have 
sufficed, but the word is now 
generalised ; ‘‘Conceits,” on the 
other hand, is specialised. “ Frag- 
ments” will not do; concentrated 
thoughts are wholes. ‘ Simili- 
tudes ”’ is little more than a trans- 
literation, and is generally unre- 
cognised in such a sense as is 
desired to beimplied; ‘‘ Sayings” 
is too ordinary; “ Words,” too 
serious; ‘‘ Oracles,” too lofty and 
mystic ; ‘‘ Reflections” too senti- 
mental, and moreover the word is 
tending towards itsderivative sense 
of judgment or censure ; ‘‘ Medita- 
tions” pleases us best; but if we can 
say anything against it, it is that 
it is too religious; and philoso- 
phers are wont to express their 
opinions upon art, politics, man- 
ners, and religion indiscriminately. 
Powerless as we have shewn 
ourselves to mend it, it still offends 
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us to see the hybrid title ‘‘ Pen- 
sées of Joubert.” 

Joubert (1754-1824) was a sen- 
sitive creature of delicate health, 
keen perceptions, and elegance of 
style. He studied in a monastic 
college, went thence to Paris, and 
passed his days in the peaceful 
society of cultured friends, and of 
carefully chosen books that were 
equally his friends. One of his 
circle said of him that he looked 
like ‘‘a soul that had by accident 
met with a body, and was making 
the best of it.” And, as he said, 
he could not deny the applicability 
of the expression. ‘‘ Pressed and 
jostled by bodies,” he has also 
observed, ‘“‘we are really touched 
by the spirit only of things, 
so much are we ourselves spirit.” 
Living an intellectual and re- 
tired life, Joubert lived mostly 
to refine and utter his thoughts, 
whether in conversation 


or on 
paper. A man of a _ delicate 
habit and of moods like his, 


naturally is unequal in his 
thoughts; some will betray a 
marvellous insight and be clear 
and forcible in expression, others 
may be found to be slightly 
languid. There is no doubt about 
Joubert’s wisdom, no doubt about 
his subtle power of expression, his 
exquisite grace of style; but to 
Professor Attwell we owe as great 
a debt for his selection as for his 
translation; he has chosen well. 
This little volume, of a fashion that 
would have pleased the esthetic 
Joubert himself, is, we believe, the 
first publication as a separate work 
of any selection from the thoughts 
of the French author in an English 
dress; though Mr. Ludlow and 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, and others, 
have contributed instalments in 
magazine articles or collections of 
essays. It will be avery pleasant 
possession for such as, like our- 
selves, have found the graceful 
truths of Joubert’s utterance 
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present themselves ever and anon 
in the memory as haunting and 
helpful thoughts. 

How fully Joubert was one with 
his style may be gathered from 
his miniature-painting of him- 
self :— 


If ever a man was tormented by the 
accursed ambition of putting a whole 
book into a page, a whole page into a 
phrase, and that phrase into a word, 
I am that man. 


It will be said that I speak with 
subtlety. This is sometimes the sole 
means of penetrating that the intel- 
lect has in its power; and this may 
arise either from the nature of the 
truth to which it would attain, or 
from that of the opinions or of the 
ignorance through which it is reduced 
painfully to open for itself a way. 


It is not my periods that I polish, 
but my ideas. I pause until the drop 
of light of which I stand in need is 
formed, and falls from my pen. 


It is a modern theory that truth 
is intelligible at once by any mind. 
Like the Pythagoreans, Joubert 
knew that to swine the finest 
pearls are the meanest dross. He 
says :— 

Give to cold, heavy minds subtle 
and delicate doctrines, and you will 
see how strangely they will abuse 
them. Cast upon a mind which is 
naturally dark a few rays of living 
light, and you will see how it will 
cloud them. Its darkness will become 
all the more palpable ; night will be 
succeeded by chaos. 


And again :— 


*‘Superstition is the only religion 
of which base souls are capable.” 


His morality is very fine:— 


<¢ Virtue, when a matter of expediency 
and calculation, is the virtue of vice.” 


On doctrines, too, or rather on 
dogmas, meaning the crystallisa- 
tion of high things in low forms, 
he is most trenchant :— 

Those who never retract their 


opinions love themselves more than 
they love truth. 
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There are some things that man 
can only know vaguely. About these, 
men of great intellect are content to 
entertain but vague notions. But 
this does not satisfy vulgar minds. 
Naturally and necessarily overwhelmed 
with ignorance, they, in their childish 
vexation, will bear with it in no form. 
The only way of quieting them, is to 
offer them, or allow them to forge for 
themselves, fixed and definite ideas 
upon matters in which all precision is 
erroneous. These commonplace in- 
tellects have no wings. They cannot 
support themselves where there is 
nothing but space. They must have 
resting-places, fables, falsehoods, 
idols. 


Then we havea converse thought 
which will heal any soul that 


the last-quoted words may have 
wounded :— 


The simple-hearted 
never do more than 
themselves. 


and _ sincere 
half deceive 


The following is perhaps too 
fine for the confident modern 
mind :— 


Do not confuse what is spiritual 
with what is abstract; and bear in 
mind that philosophy has a muse, and 
ought not to serve merely as reason’s 
laboratory. 


And the sentence that follows 
might clear the ground of many a 
controversy :— 


When a line of reasoning attacks 
universal instinct and practice, it may 
be difficult to refute, but it is un- 
doubtedly misleading. Although we 
may be unable to controvert it, it 
must not on that account be the less 
resolutely withstood. 


We will cite a few more isolated 
utterances of the French sage :— 


The ideas of eternity and space 
have in them something divine which 
is not possessed by pure duration and 
simple extension. 


-The sound of the drum dissipates 
thought ; hence it is that this instru- 
ment is eminently military. 


I imagine reptiles to be the most 
wary of animals, and that what no- 
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tions they have are for the most part 
clear and exact,—much ignorance and 
little error. 


What is marvellous in the saints is 
not their miracles but their conduct. 
Do as you will about believing their 
miracles ; but give credence to their 
conduct, for nothing is better attested. 


Hereditary nobility is due to the 
presumption that we shall do well 
because our fathers have done well. 


In England the parliament is king, 
and the king a minister; but an 
hereditary, permanent, inviolable 
minister. Asa monarch he is muti- 
lated, one-eyed, one-armed, and halt ; 
but revered. 


Meseems it is much harder to be a 
modern than an ancient. 


Civilisation! A great word mis- 
used, the proper acceptation of which 
is that which makes men civil, good 
citizens. Civilisation, then, is achieved 
through religion, modesty, benevo- 
lence, justice; wnecivilisation, the 
return to barbarism, results from an 
over-reaching spirit, from irreligion, 
shamelessness, impudence, general 
ambition, greed of gain: all these 
disunite men, and do but attach us to 
ourselves. 


We live in an age in which super- 
fluous ideas abound and essential 
ideas are lacking. 

Let us leave to each one his mea- 
sure of intellect, his character, and 
his temperament, seeking only to 
improve them. Nothing is more 
becoming to the mind than its own 
natural manner ; from this proceeds 
its ease, its grace, and all its powers, 
whether real or apparent. All con- 
straint injures it ; to force its springs, 
destroys it. We all carry about us 
indices of our destiny: these must 
not be effaced, but watched, if our 
career is not to be a miserable failure. 
Those who are born delicate must live 
delicate, but healthy ; those who are 
born robust must live robust, but 
temperate ; those who have a lively 
wit should look after their wings, and 
those who are not thus gifted should 
watch their steps. 


The poets have a hundred times 
more good sense than the philoso- 
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phers. In seeking for the beautiful 
they meet with more truths than the 
philosophers find in their researches 
after the true. 


All good verses are like impromptus 
made at leisure. 


Each word of the poet gives so 
clear a sound, and presents so finished 
a sense, that the charmed attention 
can readily detach itself to pass on to 
the following words, in which a new 
pleasure awaits it,—the surprise of 
suddenly seeing vulgar words beauti- 
fied. worn out words restored to their 
pristine freshness, and obscure words 
made radiant with light. 

Ideas never lack words: it is the 
words that lack ideas. As soon as an 
idea is fully perfected, the word dis- 
covers and presents itself, and clothes 
the idea. 


Buffon says that genius is but an 
aptitude for taking pains. Aptitude 
for long, unwearying attention is, 
indeed, the genius of observation ; 
but there is another genius, that of 
invention, which is a lively, ready, 
and perpetual power of penetration. 


Critical hacks cannot recognise and 
appreciate rough diamonds and gold 
in bars. They are shopkeepers, and 
their literary knowledge does not 
extend beyond current coin. Their 
criticism has its weights and scales, 
but it has neither crucible nor test. 


It is not the opinions of authors 
and what in their teaching may be 
termed assertions, that instruct and 
nourish the mind. There is, in read- 
ing great authors, an invisible and 
hidden essence—a nameless some- 
thing, a fluid, a salt, a subtle prin- 
ciple—which is more nourishing than 
all the rest. 


In order to read with fruit, the 


attention must be rendered so firm 


that it sees ideas just as the eye sees 
bodies. 


It will be seen that Joubert is 
an idealist, but of a very assured 
and practical order. 

How some productions of our 
modern Press would have horrified 
thiselegant thinker! He says :— 


There are hosts of words in common 
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use which carry with them but a half 
sense. They are only serviceable in 
commonplace talk, and their currency 
is like that of half-pence in trade. 
They should not be displayed in set 
phrases, whether in a speech or a 
writing, and on no account should 
they be admitted into verse, for this 
would be to commit the fault of a 
composer who introduced into his 
music sounds that were not tones, or 
tones that were not notes. 


The expression ‘a half-penny 
style” we might with advantage 
borrow to apply to inarticulate 
articles written only to fill a 
column. 

Professor Attwell is a good 
translator: we have only found 
one instance where we think his 


rendering capable of improve- 
ment :— 


In the present day our literary 
masonry is well done, but our archi- 
tecture is poor. 


This is not quite so clear as the 
original :— 

En littérature, aujourd’hui, on fait 
bien la magonnerie, mais on fait mal 
lVarchitecture. 

A very slight alteration makes 
the difference :—‘‘ In literature at 
the present day, our masonry is 
well done, but our architecture is 
poor.” 





A Noble Queen. A Romance of 
Indian History. By Meadows 
Taylor, C.S.I., M.R.A.S., &. In 
three vols. London: C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 1878. 

Most novel readers will be 
alarmed at the very small type in 
which this book is printed, when 
first they open it. In truth the 
type is far too small and the 
matter far too voluminous. There 
are enough characters, historical 
sketches, battles, etc., for two or 
three novels, and a great deal of 
the writing is ready made for 
skipping. At the same time there 
is a peculiar charm about the 
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book ; where it lies it would be 
difficult to say, for the author 
certainly cannot boast of literary 
style. The entire book is written 
at one level, and even the most 
exciting incidents cannot arouse 
in him any brilliance or dramatic 
intensity. Yet there is a vague 
pleasure in the old world story, 
and it may be that the sing-song 
method of narration rather accords 
with the records of exciting deeds 
whose doers have been buried some 
hundred years. At the same time, 
there is so much to charm in the 
character, as depicted by Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, of the noble 
Queen herself, a brave woman 
who in India reigned contemporary 
with our Elizabeth, and also in the 
characters of some of her warriors, 
courtiers, and friends, that one 
cannot but regret that the book 
was not rigorously edited, and 
some half-a-dozen minor and con- 
fusing characters cleared away for 
the better development of those 
of whom the author really seems 
to have a considerable grasp. ‘The 
general picture of Indian life 
produced in the mind by reading 
these volumes is vivid and truth- 
like; and we gain incidentally 
much valuable information, be- 
sides learning to look upon our 
distant fellow subjects in a more 
human and sympathetic light. 





Character Indicated by Hand- 
writing. By R. Baughan. Bazaar 
Office, London. 

‘The Science of Graphology (if 
science it may rightly be called) 
appears to be based on the very 
simple principle that action is 
determined, or at any rate influ- 
enced, by character. Handwriting 
being an action, must, like other 
actions, be thus influenced. It 
need, therefore, be a matter of no 
surprise to us to learn from Mr. 
Baughan that a flourishing signa- 
ture is the outcome of a boastful 
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mind ; that a strongly-barred “t” 
is indicative of a strong will; or 
that a continual tendency to ascend 
in the writing gives evidence of 
an ambitious nature. Indeed, we 
feel convinced that if handwriting 
were unaffected by opposing con- 
ditions of health and circumstance, 
graphology would prove a most 
valuable acquisition to our recog- 
nised methods of obtaining know- 
ledge. But this is not the case. 
To begin with, it is quite possible 
for one person to imitate the hand- 
‘writing of another until eventually 
he makes it his own; in which 
ease this handwriting is none the 
less indicative of character, but 
it indicates the character of the 
wrong person. And we notice 
that Mr. Baughan’s tests are not 
only easy of imitation, but are pre- 
cisely those which it is extremely 
difficult for anyone who has once 
been made acquainted with their 
meaning to avoid becoming “self- 
conscious” about. Or let us sup- 
pose that a highly-imaginative and 
careless person begins to write 
papers that have to be submitted 
to an editor, and finds that illegible 
MSS. are particularly likely to be 
rejected. The bars of his ‘“t’s,” 
once flying loose into the air, are 
lowered to their proper level, 
his ‘“i’s” are carefully dotted, 
and clear writing becomes in course 
of time almost a second nature to 
him. If, on the other hand, cir- 
cumstances had so placed him that 
his papers went direct to the 
printer, he would probably have 
become careless of the appearance 
of his autograph, and satisfied if 
his hasty scrawl were just de- 
cipherable. 

Not, therefore, because hand- 
writing is not susceptible to 
character, but because it is sus- 
ceptible to many conflicting influ- 
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ences of which character is only 
one, we fear for the future of the 
so-called Science of Graphology. 
Though it might often prove useful 
in the way of indicating what 
qualities it would be well for any- 
one’s acquaintances to be on the 
look-out for, we doubt whether 
handwriting could ever be con- 
sidered a safe and reliable guide 
to a knowledge of individual 
character. But it would be in- 
teresting to consider whether, and 
how far, a change in handwriting 
would tend to produce a change of 
character; whether, for instance, 
the necessity of writing carefully 
may not foster to some extent a 
general habit of carefulness; and 
whether (though this must sound 
a rather rash suggestion) the 
character of a person may to 
any extent be assumed by assum- 
ing his hand-writing. 


The History of Bluebeard’s Wives. 
By Sabilla Novello. Ward, Lock, 
and Tyler. London. 1877. 

“The History of Bluebeard’s 
Wives,” so lately re-arisen from its 
ashes after the burning of Messrs. 
Grant and Co.’s printing-rooms, is 
a fairly passable story, written in a 
decidedly clever and spirited style, 
and illustrated by drawings of 
some merit. 

To whisper, even under our 
breath, that the time-honoured 
legend of Bluebeard is just a little 
bit vulgar, would bring down 
upon us the wrath of the entire 
juvenile population, past, present, 
and to come But though we 
have decided not to commit our- 
selves to so monstrous a libel, we 
yet are obliged to confess that the 
modern introduction to it is not so 
refined, either in thought or in 
tone, as nineteenth century taste 
would prefer. 





